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HINDENBURG 

1847-1934 

SO!J)iER AM) STATES.\fAX 


CHAPTER I 

m:ir\DFM ix BATn£ fOHrnFJGiir 
n-AH V Bmm.E rAXXHXima 

I 'i' a proud clay for ihc HghUTn-year-old Paul 
vuu Ifindrnliurg and his adnuring parents when in 
lir douurti for die I'irsi lisue lik uaifonn aj* a 
st-rnud licuscnans. tifilir (oj.irck, and paraded Irefori* the 
liig nurrur in the- diriing-iudl ofdn; anctMtral hoitie of the 
IljiichTihurgii a! Xeudtxk. 

ihU'-Ei hail S!;Mbi(i>«"d agaifis? Austria, and the Third 
Rriiiiurui of flu- thiards 'a as rramfern-d to Potsdam. 
HmojuI l.ifiiiriuiu; Paul Hindenburg stmn found him- 
^>■*■11" Ui.uC'Usrg againu iho iTU'my. Oti June sHth, i866j 
!;<' imdrrv.riit Ids baptism t«f hre in ihc battle of Soor on 
lisf ro..a:i liruvmi Tramrnau asid Khniginlmf. Osi the 
n-aaTiiug after ilic twtsle fifty soldiers were told off under 
Jiim !o iijicr il'ie dead. He found it a ven,’ gnicsomt* and 
di-prr.ssing j«>b la rollect and bury the corpsci of itwac 
%H '}0 had fallen in battle among the waving cornfields. 
Next da)' hr \e:w ordered to accompany a trmsport l:raiir 
ct»!id«ni'ig: of sixty t-amages laden witlt Aiisliiiii prwuicrs 
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diMiiud fui I'r.mifnau. Hr ntunu'ti avj.un hi** M»m- 
paii^ juj»i ill liinr ti> t.ikr pai! in thr dnM\« f*f 

Kcnuggrai/. 

’1 hr Piu^Ni.m tiu4rd<* iw'nMvd thr Au%U!.m Jlank ainl 
rrar. 'rin* lliirc! Rr$?iinrnt oif thr (luartK irrrhrd 
instnudom U) .'ituun the of Ru'lirii?/ uhuh ua*! 

vtubborniy drfciultd h> tiu AtHui.ui>, Fhr mirniy v%rjr 
iully awaie that Rudirsit/ t!ir kry-puint <»f tlirir 
|H<sstiiin. Hiiidt niniig's ininpauv uas in a \vi\ tntiia! 
pligfit, I’lir tonipan\ rontntandrr, Chiptain \t»n Foihrik^ 
killrd atul Hintinsiiuiii: tonk thr Mmunaiui. Hr ''Ur- 
irrdrd in •'ti-inung Roshrut/. but aftrr a fuTu- tight hi 
thr \i(init\ ut‘ ihr \iUagr lir was funrd u» fail b.uk nn 
(.hluni liMuudons wrir givrn that tins \illagr shuuld 
hr hrld at ail <osts. Hindrnhurg'.s cumpany %sas cut ulf 
from his battalion, but hr rallied Ids sraltrrrd inrn and 
pu-'hrd ahiad ssjih dr?» rniination. Surhlrnly an Austiian 
Isattm InMinrd up abrar the tall corn, and poured a luiil 
of LTaprdtot int<j thr littlr i^alat^d band uf Pru'sians. A 
huikt pitrifd Hindrnhurg's helmet, grazing his head. 
He(,ullapH’d sn an tun otisj, knis stale, lmtc|uic kb ttami led. 
and ru'hing the batters witli his men, he laplured tm* 
tannin ihrotim tlu t r guu'. i <1 thr ballet y nianag* d n* 
g< t in ihr nil k of time. 

” It u.is a pinud inument.” tuns a p.o^ ig« fion 
Huiduibntg's tu( inuiis "win n 1 stomi panting .un< mg tu\ 
tapunul tannin, and blrMimg fiom a '■h-.jii ■.onnd ii 
my head. But 1 had no tiuu lu u st on un lauiels. Liu tas 
nilemen, whom I oiognised by theit plumed helmeo. 
Middenk rmrrgai fioin thr s\heat*helds. I brat them oil. 
and pursued them to a sunken mad.''' 

Hindrnburg ssas still tut off from hi*> battalion, but 
nevertluless he made attother rITwn to reach RoAeiil/., 
in the nrighbonrhood ofwhirh the fight wa.s raging fiercely, 
bttong rcinforc t*menl.s had been rushed up by tlir eiiriny 
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in flir hnpr of lotaptuiing tlu- villagt*. At length Ilin- 
thnlnirg sucretdrd in forcing hi»s wav i!U<» the n.urow 
directs, which !>\ this time weic abl.i/.e. A theadful !umd- 
!o-h.ind tonflict cnMied. 

The following is HincknhurgN o^vn vivid picture of 
the fight : 

“ /\Jthoiigh owr needle-gum wrought dreadful havoc 
on tlie enemy, there seemed to be endless reset v<‘s avail- 
able to t.ike the place of the fallen. Ii came to a fierce 
hand-to-hand conlliii among tin* bhiEing ^tiaw-thatched 
village sticets. It was no longer a question of lighting 
in oig.uused units. It was a case ofcvcr% man for him- 
.sclf. Piime Anion von iiollen/ollem was very badly 
wouncU'd. F.nsign eon ’iVuvr.sth, who later on became 
a field-marsbal, ssith a handful of men stood by the 
wounded piime against terrible odds. U'c ran great 
risk of being cut off ahogrther prc.wnily. Amtrian 
bugle.s rang tnit ft oni one of the .sidc-.streeb to our rear, 
and we heaid the booming of their druim, which had 
a more holhiw sound than ours. There w<is nothing for 
it but t<» fall back, as wc were also very hard pressed in 
front. The collapse of a blaring siraw'-i hatched rwif 
at toss the street amid dense clouds of .smoke and shoot- 
ing tongues of flame sated iw from our perilous plight. 
Protected by this screen of lire and .smoke, we worketl 
r»u! way to an cmiiume just to the north-east of the 
village. Wc were .stubbornly determined not to yield 
anotlirr inch of groiuid. Xlajor Wakiersee of the First 
Regiment of the Ciuards. who wvw now our senior officer, 
ordeied the hist two standaids that s\e possessed to be 
stuik in the ground, and our ranks rallied around them. 
Presently reinforcements came up from our rear, and 
wc advanced again to the rolling of drums against the 
enemy, who was satisfied widi having rctaiuried |x»c»ion 
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uf ihi‘ villagi*. Hr liatl ti> rv.u ii vrfv >oh!i afirr- 
%vard«;, owing to ihr grnnal rnri'ai t>f hK antsy.’' 

Afuj thr Isaitir v,,is uifUil Mumg !li!tdrj'il>urg‘s» hrad- 
wsitind i>(\atik‘ c.vjsrhti'ly paiitfu!, aitd thr f,tali-surgt’«'»» 
uaiUfd to jM, nd hius to hospital. Hiudrtihnrg. !siror\rr, 
^aid that hr wimUl tios dir.i’at ttflj.rvsng thr tighfisig /onr 
ft»r a sitrrr '^uakh hdotr ih< iviSS'- urrr touiphtrly 

nnstril. So thr s.u>tr-s'nyruu hai! m h > s.iasfjrd with tlrtss- 
iiig atici haiidagi’iu thr wotjoti, and ojdtijug hini f,, ws-ar 
a I ap ittsti ad of hi'. ••jiHntrrrd hidsii' t tiuiing i!ic r«.M of 
thr campaign. 

I hr follow iisg c‘\t!.ui from 4 Irttrr to hi't parents 
gives fnsr an insight iisto Hiiulrnhiirg's irinprratnrnt : 

“ Brforr tlsr hattlr cotmstrncrtij I frit ;it first a certain 
elation at the pnopfi t (.f sjnrlliiig poucU-r, followed hy a 
srn'.r of iicnoii' tlrrad that, msing to my s'oulh and 
inrxpei ieju r. I iiiight imt do m\ thitc as a oUlier 
elfti ieiitls , But v-lsen I heard the lii-'i huUcts v. hiz/ing 
pa.t I frh a wasr ofrnthu'ia :u ssu-epii g osri* me. A 
>h> n p;.-t' r, a h i<i ‘adm a 1 iJuin'Jii r>fihe lotrti 
oil! * 1 uiiir aiul tlui fi luord 1 A. 1 aw the tlrasl 
ara! thi v,oo;.dtd Kii',; aiound. m\ t mhn 'iaaa vast* 
was tt a -m 1 < « .d'!i!i( * or t.ulrr an nrset in- 

(iiiiurjiM !o !ia:i < 1 . .Xiai thi n .da i d '• haidr v.a-o \! r 
JIIS s|,|;| 1 .. ,J. s.fpt 1(\ ■ JiOlht I tail ioii a our of 

liSniiou.i i'l .1 i .jhn, t ii,,n>r t t luin.d ! av, the lion t as 
oi war in ila it n ar pi r-po tise. Ba! tl.is i • an eniuiioji 
pa-t iu\ j, mwrt', of ( \]iie' in in woid>." 

On Seinemhrr atah, tlic siitotions tnH./p\ enteied 
Bcrlitu Vountr Paul Mm llisidrnhmg ssas ansong them, 
proudly wraiing the Ordi'r of the Red Eagle »af thr I'mirtit 
Idao wills hwiiuls, wlsich luul hern conferred c,ai IsiJii fui 
his gallant srnke at RnslKTiu. 
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Aftt'i prat t jTssom} the I’hh’ii Ra^imrnt «*f the 
Giuird.N luis traijsIViiTcl and fur ^^n1!a u\ir.s 

Ilindeuhuni ii\<*d in l!if barracks ijs Waterloo Place, 
and ronsricniioisdy carried <nu ihe hunidruni routinr 
duties of bis ttilke. 

Then rantr the mnnicntnus year of 1870. Hindenburir 
adjutant to the first battalion lichen the uar with 
Fiance biokf out. The army uiarcljed thruuch the 
Bavarian Palatinate in sweherinti; hot weather. Here for 
the fust time' Piussian troops marched side by side with 
South Gc'rman rcyiun*nt^, their former cueinies. They 
fjrceted one anotlur with Innd cheer", “ The enthusiasm 
is ticnu ndi'U".’* inn- a pa"".e4C' fiom a letter fiom Hinden- 
btuit lc» his patents. ” \Vt> could n»n wish fm' any better 
pmjwijfanda fot out political cattlook ilian this war.''* 

On the afternoon ttf Aus»us! i8th the Ciuards lirst came 
into conflict uiih ihe French. They ueic ordered to 
capture the villaite of St. Prhat, which \va,s perched on an 
emineiu e ocTrlookinj»: a vast tract of countiy. I'he Frencli 
vkcre strong}} cnirenelied, and their batteriew at St. Prival 
dominated e\vr\ approach to the village*. The Frencli 
'* Chassepot '* rifle wa.s superior to the Prussian needle-gun, 
and had ahfacH' inflicted terrible lohs.es on our troops before 
they ccatlcl use* their ens n wea}rom. The only way to escape 
from this witlK'nng hail of fire was to come to handgrips 
with the enemy as srion as possible. 

On the day afuT this engagement Hindenburg svrotc to 
hi" parents : 

'* I'ollowing up my letter which I tcrote you earlier 
to-day, 1 want to emphasise once more that, thank God, 
I am alive to write to you only through a miracle. Our 
gallant regiment ha.s only ju&t now* burietd twelve ollictr.5 
and two sergeant-majors. In addition, tw'enty-three 
of our officers ha\’e been wounded. The two other 
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wti.ihun-adjuiaii!'- an lii .ul, aial ihr arifutani ft! iIm" 
♦•giinrni 1ia> Ihvu ^-knundi’d, am! t h.nr takf'u hi'- |>la<r. 
)ur I'jaiiaHi’n lia' dv» iiidlfd d»AA.n in oanpanir-, 
\hi»'h aiv ''Ucst^ili. It !*>< ulniM*a«. that (hul iti !ii‘- 

nnry Isas >|wnd im . Xnth<r m\ commaiidn isni 
u^iclf li.iVf hern ahh* to lake <air feel out of she stirrups, 
lil ci,v\ lomj." 

rim s tumnander. liom u.o woutuird tn lh«* In: h\ a 
ilrf. and as(>tihci huHet jj.i'-'-fd tlno!ts:li Misjdeiih!ir«:‘'i 
It. Afifi the battle the iion iin-** \\,as umf'nm! on 
ndnihiiJi:. 

fin ’Il'.nd <■!' the ChiaifJs tlid not tak<* an 

t\e pail ii5 tin Batiir of Srd.iu. as it ^\as attaiiird to 
‘ irsi'uis. On the aftrttiofin oi‘ Srpteinbet .nni, aim 
I apturrnf N.ipuleon andoftlit whole rictuh aiin>,fh«’ 
tatds Kiu’U'd tlieir nionaith, who cainc to uwirw tin nt, 
tli frantsi appi-ma*. 

“ h w.i" iiiipos%!}s!(‘ to make iht* men keep thrii tanks,'* 
aid liindimlHUi:. “ 'Fhn su.uinnl lunuti thrir hrknrd 
‘tacinun, and kbstd Ids iiaiuis and irci. 'rid- was thr 
lust mm* tliai His Maj<*si\ hail s<*ru hi' (mards sinn* ihr 
afvitndiiu of the ^ainp.dojt. He ih.mktd us with trass 
in his oi's tor oui prowi^s at St. Pii\at. h was a lit h 
ftwvard tor those teiiiltle houis ! ’* 

I he ( »i 1 m.in .ii nw piesst'd on aheati tow aids Pat is. On 
pitmbei jud, Hiiideiiburu, wtiiinu, to his parents to 
tmiMtulale iin in on iheir siln-r weildiuii:, .said that, as 
i:a/ed on the <it\, he ion^j^ed for the dav when the 
■riiiaiiN would nianh in tiiumph through it. But die 
islaw c of the Palis garrison was iiiueh tougher limn they 
d at first anticipated. At Le Bourget the enemy made a 
ly in great forte, in lepeliing whidi Hindenburg played 
eei7 prominent pan. As soon as the danger was past 
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hr uHttr to hisi parents to tell them that he had come out 
of that nociunia! battle withfmt a <?cratch. Itt the N.ime 
letter he infonued them with pride that he had become a 
gt>d-father. “ My second orderly, a reservist, Ijecame a 
father rcceittiy, and asked me to be the god*fdther of Ids 
child. I wrote to the mother myself, and sent her a 
christening gift of a golden Napoleon for the, baby on 


returned to their quarters, where the> received instructions 
to .send one oflieer and one non-tommis.sioncd officer to 
attend the proc’lamation of the Kaiser at Wrsaillcs. The 
regimental tommander appointed his adjutant, Lieutenant 
von llindenburg. and a sergeant, U) represent the Third 
Regiment <jf the (niards. And so it \sas that )<mng 
Hindcnbuig \sas one of the hundreds of cheering officers 
present in the magnificent Hall of Mim)i*s at \'cr5»aiiles on 
that memorable January day in 1871 when William I 
was proclaimed Emperor of Germany. 

At length Paris capitulated. On the morniug of 
March and, 1871, Hindenburg rode at 
legiment of Hussars through the Arc dc 
past the Tui!eric.s towards the lamcTc. C 
day he took part in the imperial parade 
Ciuards at Lonschamns. The enthusiasm 
bey< 

Ii 
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Xf'Srr fnsl*'Uj:h had rNpjmt hr imirned fn s^atijs^in 
*;»?:% Al'f*! s«i;jn fi;*** hf rntri « d ftjr tmhi.in 4^ .ulrinv in 
Hf"!;’.n, v,hrir I'sr '.prni thfrr Mnir-;, .uui m Xpisl, 1P.7H. hr 
I.* ,« {rand'* ! 3 <%! in ihr (»>'fir 5 .d tijr Snsnsd Anin 

f jcnp'-i sn 'S?,*:-tun In hi'^' ri«'H fajisauH hr h.aii ai fii'*! \ri> 
h'dr it't <h« luih i.HiHal piMhlrnr'S Hr v,,,h in.iinh rni- 
I’f'r.rd in ihr of e>}i;.un''ati'tn and adniud^iralion 

} ida-r 41 ) nw oJjcnda! joli hn him, hiif onr Hhkh he 
fxftnird v,«h *.hr t f'n** 5rnts?tU'«{5<"'(''. anil dnnoiisihtifH 
v.!'jSth Mj !r Ui.sj.n trn^tii ufhun. 

It in that h.r Sirsi mrt Gertiud Wiihrlminr 

\nn , spiling, thr dausjhtri *>1" ihr dHtingtiidied General 
M n Spfj'lini.’, ‘Alin, a'i C liud of (irnfral Staff nf the First 
\ims , Iiaii { tkrn pait in thr 'aai rd* 1870 71, and had dirtl 
M t>n atirj « o\rr. T!sr tno \oun|i( people iminediatrK 
fell jn Irssr suth e>m* anotiui. and they v.erf inariicd on 
>epie3n!H’i j|th. iH7p, On Xovenibri tipli, a daughter, 
Ijmgard, v,as Intrn 10 tlu* vnmg touple ; on January 3Ht, 
!»'Sp thut onh Son. ihr.n, uas born, ami on Novembei 
.(alt, tHtii. tlieir serond daughter, Aimenwiir, Has born. 

In Ma'. . iJlHi, liindrjdiuig uas Nont to Konigsiierg a** 
t inef I i ‘•'tatl ot the 1 si''! Di^i'.jon dnisionai loni- 
i.iaiithi H.o ih« u«ll-knov,n ^\rilrl on nuhiais suhjet ts, 
to'iafal \o3i \ t*ui\ thi Xhtnoo, wiio w.i-, lain on Miuisirr 
» i \X .u In konuoUny, Hmilrnlnug dr\oi<‘«i lii', aitenison 
iU.iinU !(• the uuiuatv piuhleni <4 the dd< me ol Las! 
Pius'ia. Hr had "utiirieiu time to ttani ihiough liir eriiiie 
prertime to stud) the lie (d tlie land thoioughl). Ills 
■■tudifs also took him to the Masurian lake disiiiu. In 
ibf region later famttus a-s the baltleheld tffl’aimenberg, 
hr examined in detail, in ttmipany nith his oSlkers, 
e\n> ixrtsible l.uet of a jwwible attack on East Pitmia 
by Russia. During the coui^u of long tramps and journeys 
on lioneback, he covered the extcn&ivc stretch tjf swamps 
and lakes in ihc Mai»urian region, and worked out in theory 
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the whole scheme which was the basis of tite annihiSaiion 
of the Russian army at the Battle of Tannenbersj thirty- 
tlirce years later. He knew the precise boundaries of the 
Narew .swamp.? near the frontier. Day and night his mind 
was obsessed by the idea of a Russian invasion of East 
Prussia, and he conjured up pictures of his divisions 
marching tosvards the enemy in such a strategic manner 
that he could make a twofold envclopitient of their forces 
in accordance with Schlieffen’s plan, ami annihilate them 
amid.st that va.st chain of lakes and impassable mora.s.scs. 
Aftei he had spent three ceais in studying the tactical and 
.strategic possilhlitits of the Eastern fionlier, he was recalled 
to det garrisfui duty again. 

A year later he tisas transfen eti to Berlin to Army 
Hcadquarteis with the rank of major. He worked in the 
department whuh was under the cotitrol of Cktlonel 
Schiieffen, ssho later on became famous a.s Chief of the 
General Staff. He wa.s simultaneously attached tt> Ckjlond 
\’ogel vttn Falkrnstein’.s depaitmeni which w<i.s engaged on 
the details cjf the new field sen ice regulations. 

St hlieffen's strong personality reacted very powerfully 
on Ilindtmlnirg and contributed suhstantiall) to the subse- 
quent trend of hk theories of warfare. It wits SchHcffcn’.s 
theory that was put into prat t ice at Tanncnbcrg. Like 
Sthlieffen, Hindenburg, too, visualised a Caiintc — the 
annihilation of the enemy. 

In 1887 Hindenburg seas appointed to the Cieneral Staff 
of the Third Army Cktrps. Simultaneously he gave 
lectures on tactics and .strategv at the ^Military Academy. 
In 1889 the young Kaker, William II, apixiinted General 
Julius von Verdy du Wrnok, who had been Governor of 
Sirasbiirg since 1887, as -Minister tff War. One of the first 
acts of the new Minister ssas to appoint Hindenburg 
Chief of the Infantrs- Department in the Ministry of War. 
In 1893, he was given command of the ptst Regiment of 
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ul,ikh muvuM M Okknlnirg. In 

hr % ;vi t I ^,'4 jhr t»rnn,U Sniff at iUjhktu 

i«i thf nwntssif jf;t s!s«’ » ■'5?niijan<hng ufluer of ihr Eighth 

\.,t.« 4 rl \nn F.ilkfiMirin, Shortly 
alvf" It*! p I'UmS h«t ;i !i|?|«k}ntc4 lo tkihlfn/, (irnftal 

■v-'-r' i ',iki"Si.‘'*r4i KMpnMt. 4!i4 suvtmirti li) ihf 

h^?r, I nriimh Mm Ikulrn Whrri the 
iMxi ,4u-\ X \ \ th'atU, mtt«n*dfd to ihf grand 

iUiitn hr , rd Hi, suslurj'M r »(» !uvc Hindrnburg 
.‘I'rd .4. , 4,UHh j <4 shr jHfh tin won m K.mhruiu' 

I? t! T , , .utu> r i hr n«»k ovrr toiumami of the dm- 
\ It 1 si/r iiM! tnnt', hr had command of irtnip'S 
» i r‘,rr; i!i iu* !j *4 the ^rnur. In his new role he was 
ulK k*r!, t-n pr.utu.tl w,ir-d!iciency in the traming 
■s f ht «•,» p? Ihiuiiij mautruvres he was extiemely exact- 
ing Hi rui Ml tins i.nt him, !>mh officers and men knew' 
that f.l n I id {» he f-n the qui vive all the time. Nothing 
et.ijKrd h: ,h»rnasj! eve He totik a pt'rtonal uueuit 
i; d.r nnnme tIetaiK of imhtarv loutme. He 

fiei|«,e5idv <|ur<t?(*(ned indtvuluai recruU'i vciv ^{^^I^,hin> 4 lv 
aiui |i n i'* ein tht'mgh thru Mju.nl dtill. 

I ui i uv snt'G, tiie Kaiser's hiulnlav, Hniden- 

!• ire w.i, 4 pp jmed i«t the < nmniand of d.e lo nth \rmv 
i !»i| ■. m M.iKdthuu'. He hatl ntav attiimd the highest 
rank m ti « ,'!t! oj t!a IVu-'.ian Aittn Ho C hirl of Staff 
vsa C Hi* nil Mm IiangoJ-. who. lauronat 1 auneabeii;, 
vs.ii jji t* mmaiui t f the 1 ii't Anns ( oip . .a»l was supei- 
’tfiletl ii) .,ui oiif.uM I vsnh MitltkrN ouieis In IlmdenburK 
Hhni llsndeiibury letiied in ujii, anti up his 

rrs'itirntf m liamne!, both idht ers and men v\ere extiemely 
s«.rr> He louinl it verv hard himself to .sevri his trmrter- 
!i«n With itie army and with the town uf Magdeburg 
w tilth he had liked very much. 

In his snemoirs Hindenburg referred to his rciiremeni 
in ilic following words : 




( HAFIl.R n 


HiMK M-J AS ^ /////, 7) If'.IA 

H indi xm'iu/s hojr<r life after fui retirement 
oj; |Kjoe--u lau !!-' t .lim ami uneventful course. 

( M l,n i liildreti the onlv our still stayina; with her 
l-.'K ist" v,,f \5UH tn.uic, the \nmiur’‘t, eld<'st daughter, 
luid been inanied sime 1902 In Herr von 
Ih^'ikhntm, a landed proprietor, who kit<T on became 
diontt p?<>.ident c»f Kolherg. His only son, Oscar, 
f !! ’srs !!5 hi'>' f.iSlniN footsteps, Iiad got a commission 
I's d, « ! I.nd R« mmenf of Tool (iuards after he had com- 
j'h odio ■*! aniijsg iu the t adet mips. 

liuah r«i*n!g\ issti bcdihies in his retirement were the 
oinh ( 1 s;uir.an h'u lu e and hnnting. In his study he was 
t'f i n lift I'iUiai psainu oser works by viell-known stratc- 
3 ’ Aiiil t.eniiaii'. or imaiiig little flags, representing 
\ ojt j it OSH ii! 1 and dn idttiiN to andtio across ordnance 
ui’o" map 

L\»j! .0 .i \0un4 lieiuenam he had hetm an enthusiastic 
|»un*e'in.in. but it was not until he was apptdnted as 
(omn ai-!lue>: olin ir in X!ai'd«‘buig that he got a chance of 
i!»dut4!i)4 stiili geimine /esi in his favourite pastime. 
Owiiiit to his ollii ill position he had the privilege of 
hnr.imu in I tie Crown forest near Magdeburg. It was in 
this loresi that he killed his first stag. He also accepted 
ir.viiatKUis to lake pan In all the great stag-hunts in the 
pros ini e. i ft* .soon became known as a crack shot among 
all the landed genlr>' in Bruaswnck, Bissau and Altenburg. 
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He frequently went deer-stalking among the Hartz 
mountains, and occasionally he hunted in the 
Thuringian forests as the guest of the Duke of 
Oldenburg. 

And after his retirement he invariably took an annual 
hunting holiday among the Salzburg mountains as a guest 
of Count Hochstadt. Everybody in the district knew him 
as a very keen and competent sportsman. He frequently 
spent hours on end climbing from one mountain crag to 
another in pursuit of chamois. An old Inmtsman, who 
frequently accompanied him on these tramps among the 
Salzburg Aps, wrote an interesting account of the days 
he spent among the mountains with him. “ During the 
course of my long experience as a huntsman I have never 
met with a more enthusiastic attd a more determined 
deer-stalker than General von Hindenbm'g. No mountain 
is too steep, no trail is too long for him. It is a positive 
pleasure to go stag-hunting with him.” 

Even in his declining years Hindenburg still kept up 
his old hobby. His house was adorned with numerous 
trophies of the chase. After he had been elected as head 
of the State, he made full use of the hunting-box in the 
majestic Schorfheide forest, which w'as always at the dis- 
posal of the President for the time being. He was 
acquainted very soon with evcr>- path and every rugged 
peak in the preserve. The rangers knetv all the sta^ in 
the district, and had pet names for many of them. They 
had christened one very sturdy and imposing-looking 
fourteen-year-oId stag, “ Paul.” Then one fine day his 
namesake fell to Hindenburg’s gun. It was only then that 
the head ranger told tiie story of the christening of the stag 
to the President, who laughed very heartily over the 
incident. 

On the outbreak of the World War Hindenbui^, who 
was at the time staying with Iiis eldest daughter in Kolberg, 





it * 

'sA^ifisni lidck !o Il,innvfr, .mtl communicated immedi- 
nr}%‘ wjili the <,tf War, placiiti^ hinwelf at his 

Hii* nin«».irr replied tvith cold formality, that 
1 h?- ifu ju"* lefinired. they uould lei him know in 
:lui It rather disheartening to the old soldier 

U'! ir.UiHr fh.4? when his snutmv was in danger, the author- 
ittfj u»4jU1 liMt hii'dnvisii avail them'sclves t if his military 
'kill. hiiH’ nidnu! e'lrajigriiieni between the Kaiser 
lud 1 hiHlruhurc was rrspuasihlr fnr this attitude of the 
injni'in ii) I.m 1 \eats bef(>ie the outbreak of 

the WtaUl Wat |?ii\atr jnstnietiems had been issued to the 
Miiijsirs ih.!?, to the ortu «'.f war, liindenburg was not 
t«« he pl.i'i rd <»n the m tive sendee list again. 

I)a\ atsri <hiv, tiuring the early da^-s of the war, Hinden- 
btijg p.u ed restiesislv to atid fnt through his study, anxiously 
waiting for the summons from the Minister of War which 
w a> n> a f( -t slu umiiut. And as he read the news of the great 
\iciornN <»n the Western Fnjiit he envied his son and his 
sons'jn-law the thauee they had of fighting for their 
tcuntn . Still, with his seliless aficction for the Fatherland, 
lie was alternately cheered Ity the victorit'S in the west 
ajui siepiessni by ilie tidings of disaster from the eastern 
theatre i 4 ' war. He louid luU understand w’hy General 
Ihiif.ui/ did not assume the initiative. He bnioded for 
litaii s at a stieuis trtrr his (j!d maps of East Prussia, c\-ery 
hill and dale, and esers pathh'ss tract and ({uaking swamp 
I'd’ S‘. liuh lie <uuki visiuilise with his eyes closed. It 
gries rd him unspeakably to think that he was sitting hclp- 
IrssK ui Ids study at Hanover, when tlie authorities might 
base asaileti themselves t)f his expert knowledge of the 
military problems of the Ea.stcni Front, 

As he was having a cup of coffee at 3 p.m. on August 
aaiid, his mind obsessed with gloomy forebodings about 
the fate of East Prussia, his wife came into his study and 
handed him a telegram. It was from Army Headquarten, 
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They wanted to know if he were ready to take up duty 
immediately. “ I am ready,” was Hindenburg’s laconic 
reply. Sheaves of further telegrams arrived. Then came 
one informing him that Ludendorff would airit^c at 
Hanover railway-station at 3 a.m. next day, and would 
report to him. A final telegram informed him that he had 
been appointed as commander of the Eighth Army in 
East Prussia. He fully realised the respomibility which 
had suddenly been thrust on him, but he felt quite equal 
to the task. He was thoroughly familiar with the strategic 
possibilities of the terrain in which his army would operate. 
He had never before met General Ludendorff, his future 
Chief of Staff, but he knew that he had the reputation of 
being an extremely capable officer. His plucky capture of 
Liege had made him famous, and led to his being appointed 
to co-operate with Hindenburg in the task of hurling back 
the Russian invaders of East Prussia. 

It w'as still dark when at 3 a.m. next day, Hindenburg, 
accompanied by his wife, drove up to the brilliantly lit 
railway-station. He had just .stepped on the platform 
when a special train, consisting of a kxomotive and tw^o 
carriages, steamed in. It had barely pulled up, when 
Ludendorff stepped briskly from his carriage and, coming 
to the salute, reported to Hindenburg. 

“ Now we must be off, my dear,” .said Hindenburg, as he 
kissed his wife good-bye. “ God keep you safe, till I return.” 

Followed by Ludendorff, he entered the carriage, and 
the train started immediately in the direction of East 
Pi ussia. Day was just breaking. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff spread out a map of East 
Rmssia before them, and discussed the military position as 
the train thundered along- Ludendorff, wffio had come 
direct from Supreme Headquartera, had already thoroughly 
thrashed out the entire situation on the Eastern theatre of 
war with Moltke and his staff. He had fully grasped every 
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“t *1 r |v:rtr 3 i n 1 S 1 tj't.i! ft n*' <4* • *pt ration*^. Hr knew 
•I'lr «|h *<1 afnH . hr knew the 

d-rr^*. ?!.n sn, wh;*, Is ?lfv ^'.rrr }rs4i* hinji a! ihf moment, 
-sr<5, *?-/ >•*. i!r,t 1 I »%* 1 , H*'!.;;*! !n a few hnun’ time. 

Hr ! /, s s';l% »ir<| itH.nl fit w (:ohlrnif tfjr firressary 

s . 3 :, t « tK,r n--’. os rj:(j if *J,r litmlrnlnirg 

A] 1 u iri’s ► i ?| r !f|» wIsJi I? to.*' i hnf <fl Staff had w far 
,mI I V'ii aiitl m t h« r? nusr ihrt! proo-oona! plan of 
f, iSi |4s at*. •*» j ft.,K t '.ifhtjed In them Htndeiihurg had 
I .< • drj-ifl >5 u .i! d 1 1 ttnsi'H dunint the aniise of a long 
li » n d e 'Ot 4 !r, !. shdnu w 1 1 the battle /one sii which 
f'o <. v.#»* I rb sivtr'r,? iis# whi4r frgtoii, with its 
>, I JO! *t l»Kf 5?^ %»4n!p'. ajid it"', hfinilrn foreit-land% 

HsasH bft^ 50 IsJ^ snrsjf.d \saon 
1ljr sistio it I kOi-ai had it jr.r The dttution in E« 
IVuJi !a li» krti %rrv inrnansji' Nine CJeiman infantry 
d/a S'<5 ? ffid .1 tvi%ah\ divi-^jon v^rre fating uvcniy-six 
Rij Man t3,f tr.tn. div 'Otar's and tne ta^alrv tlivi%ions. In 
s4s <r w<ad da H i sao'. %'.rte ahmai three to one. The 
,uhas»*tfi eoat I f f R( nss» tik ttnpf ' ainn had been hurled 
Ion k ' 051 ajiMs il » ftoifiti a'- the te^uli of a plucky 
it? %i k bv tnia'i tl \«>n I laiHos*- a! Stalluptinm. Later on 
sht 1 »-■! ( tap liad i** i.>n( w,n heiore the eaerw helming 
Is ro's .4 lb* eijom. and wuhdteu to Oumbinnen, In 
die i4 wliith the ( itininander-in-r.hicf, von 

Fuli%ut/. bad nm»*?ered the entur Lighth Army with the 
extepiitat ni the IVetstieth Ainn C orps On August 20 th 
tire battle staited afrt^h at CJumbinnen. General von 
Fr»ti^o« was \htorious tm the north %ving, and stayed in 
the right flank of the enemy. Also on the south wing, wdiich 
was in command of General Otto von Bdlow, the 
German position was quite favourable. 

On August aist the Third Reserve Division succeeded 
in driving a wedge through the left flank of the enemy, 
w> that Reanenkainprs army was menaced flrom the north 
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and from the south, with the result that both its rit(ht and 
left flanks sscre in danger. The Seventeenth Corps, under 
General von Mackensen, which was to hold the centre, 
was less favoured by fortune. One of its divisions had to 
give way before a fierce Russian onset. However, in view 
of the hopeful position of the fight on both wings titerc was 
no danger of the battle being lost as a result of this solitary 
reverse. But the Commander-in-Chicf last his nerve when; 
the news of the advance of the Narew army arrived 
while the fight was as yet undecided. Prittwiiz felt that 
his rear and flanks w'erc menaced by Samsonov’s advance. 
He was afraid to expose his troops to such risks, and 
decided to back out of the fight. 

On the evening of August 20th he gave orders for a 
retreat in the direction of the Vistula. He sent a report to 
the Supreme Command that, Giving to the superiority 
in numbers of the enemy, he wa.s not in a position to 
defend the territory to the east of that river. The order to 
retreat came as a complete surprise to the troops who were 
fighting at Gumbinnen. They could not understand the 
meaning of it, as they had fully reckoned upon a sw'ceping 
victory over the Russians on the following day. Numeric- 
ally the German forces were almost equal to the Russians 
under Rennenkampf. The .superior ieadersliip and equip- 
ment of the German troops would in ail probability have 
led to a German victory at Gumbinnen and to the destruc- 
tion of Rennenkampf’s army, were it not for the nen?ous 
collapse of the Commander-in-Chief. But Prittwitz was 
not the man to take such a risk in view of the advance of the 
Narew^ army. 

On August 23rd, at 4 p.m., the following wireless 
message was received at General Headquarters : 

“ I have taken over the command of the Eighth Army, 

Von Hindenburo.” 



C:H AFTER in 
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W HEX, on thf Afternoon of AngtiM 23rd, 
liindndniri> arrived at Army Heackitianers 
jji Maiienburg the army ctn-ps had .ilready 
hrcii nwnhing for twenty-four hours, in accordance %viih 
the insiructisars whkh Ludendt*rff iiad given from Clobienz. 
Ever) thing was in readintws now for the attack on Samsonov. 
The Chief tif Staff at Lite headquaitcrs of the Eighth Army, 
Lietitejjant-C tilonel Hoffmann, who later on came irtlo 
giYat |>r»iniitienci* in rrmueclion with the Brcst-Litov.sk 
negotiations, diitTtr<i the manceuvres of the corps with 
great skill, hut, for all that, the plight of the army was 
extrenu'K tritiiai. 

It was onh with the greatest diniculiy that the corp.s 
tould .sliake off Rennenkainpr.s army, which fsillowed it 
in a rather half-lie.nted manner afl<‘r the breaking off 
of the battle of Cunihmnen. The Russian cavalry scpiad- 
lons \%ttv utieiH devoitl of lighting spiiit. They did not 
succeed even onie in getting in umlM't with the retreating 
Cirrmatt troops. Rrnnenkampf wa.s under the impression 
tliai the bulk of the Eighth Army was falling back on 
Konigsberg hold the fortre.ss. 

I'his mistake on the part of the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief played splendidly into Hindenburg’s hands. 
The fact that Rennenkampf did not follow the Eighth 
Army to the .south-west, but was marching further ahead 
in the direction of Konigsberg, gave Hindenburg the 

a6 
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opportunity of drawing up two army corps, the Seventh, 
under General von Mackensen, and the First Reserve 
Corps, under Otto von Billow, to tlie north-east of the line 
of advance of Samsonov’s army, with a view to attacking 
his flank, while the First Army Corps, under Genei'al 
von Francois, was to menace Samsonov’s left flank. To 
the front of the Russian centre stood the Twentieth Army 
Corps, under General von Scholtz, who had .so far success- 
fully held up the advance of Samsonov, but now realised 
that he %vould have to fall back slowly tow’ards the north 
before the enormously superior numbers of the Russians. 

Samsonov had been planning to make a dash as speedily 
as possible in the direction of Dantzig, in order to cut off 
the retreat of the Eighth Army across the Vistula. Hinden- 
burg had deliberately made the German centre as weak 
as possible. Samsonov was pressing forward all the time 
towards the north. His vanguard was already almost 
in touch with Allenstein, where its ad%’ance was only 
challenged by a small force of German Landwehr 
troops. 

But while the Russian army was advancing towards the 
north, the thunder-clouds were gathering on its two flanks. 
The Seventeenth Army Corps in conjunction with the First 
Reserve Corps was facing the Russian right flank, while the 
First Corps and the Twentieth Corps pressed forward 
against the left flank. The celebrated “ pincers ” strategy 
was about to be put into operation. The enemy was to be 
annihilated, not merely to be beaten and hurled back. 
For the first and only time during the course of the World 
War the famous Schlieffen system was to be put to a test 
that was destined to end in triumph. Hindenburg was 
fully convinced that if he did not crush Samsonov’s army, 
an offensive against Rennenkampf’s forces would be out 
of the question. He was now standing on the old batde- 
field of Tannenberg on which the Garmam were defeated 
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■on jtilv 1410, hy the combinecJ PoHi,h and Ltihuaniaii 

fr'»r» r.f. 

On the nTninL* of Anijint 25th the advance to the 
fighting ?««r ended. The First Army Cairps, whicli had 
hrrn drafted hy rail past Deub«ii*Eylau, %v;w stationed to 
the \u^t itf I'dav in reatiinrss to make an attack in an 
e.jstrrH dirrrlion upon tiie left flank and rear of the enemy. 
It \sas allotai the task <»f cutting off the retreat of the 
R«ssi*,sn<» vHUthward across the frontier. A heavy res|x>n- 
sihility lav on tlie s!»niitlcr« of the ( !oinntand<*r-in-CIhicf 
and his To the ntirfh of the First Army Corps was 

the Tssenticih Army Crtrps, sshich u»t.s likesvTe to attack 
the left flank <jf the enemy \s!m wa.s marching on Ailen- 
stein. As a tr.suh of the strengthening of the wings, the 
front f.irinu the centre of Samsonov's army became weaker 
and sseaker. 'Fhc Seventeenth Army Corps and the First 
Resenr i orps took Bischofsburg on the right flank of 
Kan^omaS so that tlie German Corps formed a 

htiitc o‘mii ircle opening towards the .south, around the 
troo|K ihat sserc man-hing toward.s the north. The 
iiernwn aitatk along the whole line began on 
Anuuo .‘htli. 

The Stijtrrmf’ Command had given orders to give battle 
on tin* leh flank of the \'i^tnLi to Samsonov, but of course 
it v,.is left to thf judgmem <>rthc ccanmander to dtxidc how 
he slit,uk! tarn out this attack. I’hc ckniblc envelopment 
sshah Hindenlnirg had decided u|M)n ci»uki tmly be 
•sju t e‘sfui if Reunenkampf tlid not .swing round souilwards, 
th.it i*. to sas, if he did not follow up tiic Seventeenth Army 
C><jrps and the First Reserve Corps. And, contrary to 
expcciatitm, Resmenkampf allowed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to slip, ssith the result that Flindcnburg was able to 
put both these corps against Satmonov’s right flank. It 
was a perilous venture. It wa.s typical of Hindenburg’s 
iron nerves that he took this risk in his firm determination to 
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crush the enemy. The two army corps were between two 
vastly superior Russian armies wliich might at atry moment 
simultaneously attack them. As a screen against Rennen- 
kampfs army which was pushing on towards Konigsberg, 
Hindenburg only assigned one cavalry division to cover 
the rear and flank of his entire force. He needed his 
very last available man to deal his decisive blow at Sam- 
sonov, Tlie fact that he did not even take the most 
elementary precautions against the risks attendant on a 
possible change of the enemy’s plan show.s that he had 
grimly decided to chance the alternatives of sma.s!ung 
victory or iiTclricvable disaster. 

Scarcely had the two-fold cnv<‘loping offen'.ivc against 
Samsonov commenced, when the German troops were 
faced with a critical situation. Rennenkampf ordered 
strong cavalry rcscn’cs to .swing round to the south to 
ascertain the position of the Eighth Army. As the cavalry 
bore down on the rear of the left German ing, Hindenburg 
had to reckon on the pos.iibility at any moment of hk own 
right and left enveloping wings being themselves attacked 
in rear and flank. While Hindenburg was weighing up the 
position, a fierce attack was humclieci on the rear and flank 
of the First Army Corps by the reinforcements which 
Samsonov had rushed up from the Russian frontier. The 
Russians had formed another en\’eloping ai my around the 
army with w'hich Hindenburg had enveloped Samsonov, 
and, to make the position more perilous, the Russian en- 
veloping army was quite as strong as the German one. The 
German corps fighting against Samsonov’s army were 
obliged to detail substantial reinforcements to cover their 
rear. Presently the Germans found themselves fighting on 
two fronts, sometimes even on all points of the compass in 
the impassible Masurian wilderne^ of swamps, lake and 
forest-lands. Individual units lost touch with one another. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that it was pcmibic to 
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iJiiUsnl * •’•nintl. It u.i«< a that tlemandcd 

A ronddrrabir antount i>( iniitativr from the subordinate 
gcncr.ib. Pr.irtirally even battalion fouglii on its own 
arfotmi. 

I'hc pri’^Hirr of thr rinnttv on the ring of German troops 
%'^hi* h I'Uid caiudit thr gr«'.urr part of Samsonov’s army in a 
“pimrrs’ giip," and was S(|ure/,ing it into an ever- 
iKirrowing sompass, wa> *>tradil> increasing. Tiierc was a 
grow ins; frehny ol'anxiri) at the headquarters of the Eighth 
Arnn . Even Ludendurff, the Iiero of the capture of 
Lie-ge, nearK lost his nemn But Hindenburg remained 
calm, llie oHu rrs att.u bed to the Genera! Staff urged him 
to give up the battle in t>rder to save llie army. Ludendorff 
was e.siHTially anxious that they .should sever contact with 
the enemy a.s cpiickly as possible. Hindenburg, however, 
insisted on seeing the fight through. He stubbornly 
refused to countermand any orders that had been i.ssucd. 
*' I'he plan of attack must be executed in every detail,” 
hr *.aid. His stoical drterminatkai reacted upon the officers 
at hcadtpiarirr.s. Ihe cotps which were frecjurmly in 
vrr\ diir siraifN, were itoadcd on afre''!j to make a deter- 
mined pudi. I or a long time tin* i>,sue was very doubtful. 
Iacu tlic da'liitj'4 dai e-devil (rrneral von Frant;ois, whose 
lone I’.dd the xt\ir of the cnvmy in the direction of 
Xekirnlnng and Willeulmru, and had intercepted their 
comnnmkaiion linv', began to feel veiy unea.sy wlien wwc 
after wave c‘f Rtosi.in troop> .surged up from the south 
and dashed against his rear. Hindenburg'.s poke and 
coidui^s liad a reas.->uring effirt on him, however, and he 
braced hmisclf anew for the: fray. 

Hindenburg’s army had barely surmounted this difli- 
Gulty when it was meiuiet'd with a fresh peril. It was 
reported that Rennenkampf’s army w’as advancing in the 
httpe of rtacuing Samsonov at the last moment from the 
pincers* grip of the Germans, Luckily the report proved 
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to be false. Rennenkampf was maintaining an inexplic- 
able inactivity in the neighbourhood of Insterburg, while 
Samsonov’s army was menaced with annihilation. 

While Samsonov was fighting desperately against a 
hopeless situation, Hindenburg was evolving plans for an 
attack on Rennenkampf'.s army. He felt that there was no 
time to be wasted, as Rennenkampf might give up his 
dallying tactics, and might, with the aid of reinforcements 
hurried up from the Southern Russian frontier, make a 
desperate attempt to liberate Samsonov. It was absolutely 
essential to make a clean sweep as soon as pcBsible of the 
Russians whom he had trapped in tiic pincers. 

On August 29th, Samsonov’s army tvas completely 
enveloped with the exception of a gap between Ortelsbcrg 
and Willenberg, through which two and a half Russian army 
corps disappeared during the night in disorderly flight, 
only to fall into a trap set for them. In the triangle formed 
by Neidenburg, Willenberg and Passenlicim the last scene 
of the terrible tragedy was enacted. Hemmed in by woods, 
swamps and lakes, they had to surrender after suffering 
terrible casualties. 

On August 30th, Samsonov’s army wa.s already wiped 
out, tvhen the Russians tried to send up reinforcements from 
the east and from the south. They were not aware that the 
Russian army had already been annihilated, and that its 
ill-fated commander was lying in a desolate corner of the 
swampy woodland with a bullet through his brain. He had 
committed suicide rather than survive the destruction of his 
army. His headquarters staff barely succeeded in reaping 
across the frontier in the nick of time. 

But the destruction of Samsonov’s army did not finish 
the fight. It was possible that the laurels of victory might 
even yet be snatched from Hindenburg. Several froh 
Russian divisions pushed forward from all sides, and the 
German forces were exhausted after three weeks of 





r, rnM!4iit hill’s* atul tij*hlinu in thr '■urlSfiiti« heat. The 
ilsrr.iH'K^H <.n the qinmid in a *>.?.ur of utter 
tsii i:ispj*r. 3 a ihesr rifles, whenever they got 
the a r of a fess jnintHe''' nst. .\l night tlu’V urn* only 
.illemet! ,t hr-, honr’*' ^leep, and they hud t<» push cm ahead 
again at hre.sk (»f d.n. 

In ihe l)!r.i!!!.ss v, ikietnrss of fetrest and lakeland, the 
Co'tnsan ainn luid to he drawn up again according to a 
new plan. If Rrnnenkampf or another Russian general 
should aft.u k till Righth Ainn, huddled up as it was In a 
nanoss spate, ilimster would be almost practically 
inrsitahle. laukiis the Rvmians had not a Hindenhurg 
totnni.nsding them. They seemed to have no definite plan 
of action, and frittered away their energy in coimtcr- 
thnisi'! that vs ere repulseti with comparativr ease. But it 
loiik a considerable amount of work to sort out the intricate 
and seeminuK Impcles, niix-up of the German army, and 
to pit’]Mi<‘ a mw ahunnii-nl of its divisions. 

l! vs.o onlv h\ tit lit ts that it was fuliv di'CCivered how 
sweeping wa‘ the viitnjv of 'ranncnlicr*. During the 
t»ui Cl la toedaV'’ !>.in!e ,1 s'UMt Russian annv. certainly 
( liiv ore » u* >i n.mv, i* o nut. had been annihilated. 
.\h le '! i?i joo (ft (o pn < 1 1 1 s ami a i oiosHd aimamt i»f war 
in.trtn.d h. d lifti! t Before ilu- battle there were 

,'.•0.0110 Kn s.ins ami !‘,oo yuns to fope vsith Hindcii- 
bui . ’ o i jH M ( < u iman and tioo guns. \Miat liad scernetl 
impi iMe a VM { k pitvittusK liad betome an .ua t tmpli.shcd 
l.ut. ll.e ■o.luieis who n\ liavs hefiae uudci the t omniand 
<tt Piinwii/ had abasidtturd hast Priesia to the memy and 
fallen li.u k Itchind tin \ istuhi nndtr the pre-sure ol vastly 
supriir-r foru s, luiw sttiod victorious on the field of Tanneii- 
herg, rcadv foi further battles whuh vsmild clear the 
Eussian.s for good and all out of East Prussia. They were, to 
a tnan, in iiigh spirits and full of eagerness for the fray. 
They knew that their victory* w*as the result of the energy and 
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he would lead them on to fresh \ uinnr^. ^ 

Germany celebrated the \irton of 'r.unjndtrii: uitfj 
carillons of triumph and festive sialherim:'' Iluah 
name was on everybody’s lips. holiday nhtn in all 
the schools of the cmmtrv' in his honour. 

But Hindenburg and his army had im time te. i elrhj.ite 
their victoiy. Their ta.sk was onlv halt tionr a- sr* I hey 
had still to tackle Rcnncnk.nnpf. When tin Rn%datn:»*nrr.il 
realised the trmble outcome of his dalKimr pohiv, he 
was contemplating a retreat acot^s ihr fo.uiier v4ih all 
possible speed. Realising, hfasevei. that IluideEihurg ss.ij. 
preparing to intercept hi-' irtie.u, lie di < efeu Us avotd a 
battle. But Hindetibiug was plitintru! j»<’ 5 niesek drne 
Rennenkampf's aims t<m of L.i'J Ptu ih ss.is deter* 
mined to ctush his aiinv too. Ilieti* v.a no pr-’sjidliiv, 
however, of making a double eindopunis! id Ressiien* 
kampf’s arm}. Instead of trying this inan<:ruvrc agairr, he 
decided that he would thrust his jsght wing wit!» <tw»ng 
supporting re.srrves against the left Ihmk arai the rear of ihc 
enemy in the direction of htaliu|H'‘uen, aral ihal sitmil- 
tancously he would cm off th<* possilalify of his retreat 
through the Interburg-E>dikufuieii*KiAjai region. 

The Supreme Gnmmand had .stuldrnh got alarmed 
about the position in East Prn«sia, and Isad sent ts%o army 
corps and a cavalry division from the ss«t, as reitiforcc* 
ments for Hindenburg. This was a disastrous blimder on 
the part of Moltkc, astd was the tleeitliug faitor wliidi 
turned the tide of battle against tieiinany on the Marne, 
Owing to the witltdrawal (T tliose trotips from the wts^t the 
advance on that front was held up. I’hesp reserves were 
not really needed in order to decide ti:e issue on the eaitanri 
theatre of war. Hindenburg would have been able to 
deal with Rennenkampf without their .tid. 
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mu'ht mak** iniH-.U* uLstitw, atid that he 
tifii r\ri\. detail nf .inv yiven t’anipaign. The 
tvf ilir ^la tnsan Lake'- did iKit irad lu the destruc- 
Sinis cd Rrunenk-snijd’- ann^.. The dft*uls of the flight 
^^a’krd jssit in I'nat tsi r on diflVrcnt him from those which 
lln ■{drnJ'Ws; l54ii plumed. Thr (,»ermasi right wing did 
n.a |»r,di s<-E w,ud ^snss sutluhiu '*pmS against the rear 
and du* lij-ltt siank o! the Rusdam to iiitfrrepi, Rcimcn* 
k.jwpf^ irtrra? to Ko\ no The tuo ravaln,* divisions tshich 
lArHfd the orilrr to .nhantr tjnickly against the rear of 
Rrnnrnkantpf I aims made vers sUm progress. General 
ton I i.uj«,ob, tsho ssas in command of the Ftitst Army 
i \ ips, took matten mtn hw tmn hands, and committed a 
.oius of hhiisdrrs. The adsance t>f the Fiist Army Gorps 
against the onH lines of retreat available for the Russians 
ss.is no! iuitietl tmt ateuuling to plan, and valuable time 
ss.i'. sji! \ < . d>!s loss. There were some rather warm inter- 
u e, < hi i*'a .’ll llmth’Silmrg and Francois in conscfjucnce. 
H.iii R< r.'.rjtkampt h leiieai l)ren intercepted in aceord- 
,0 i «• S' e! ihe p! in outhsn'd In Hindenhuig, the Russian 
•OJ’iS So nid L.iSi hr e n tS.'.ppr’ti. 

!i ' 1 ’ ’/.a i t ' nh oi! the to un.ui right enveloping wing 
ill'. U !• !.ih oh’t I'.e t<mniand!t> (onimiited mistakes; 
lie ismir, did !.> t .UMik vMth MilfK ieiii vigour. The 
J Vimv C nip.umlii (.(lu’ralvon Phokovs and the 

I usi Hi itve t otps uudii Von Bnlow oiiK tatkled the 
Ru’ss.ui^ m a vtn u nt.nivc stvie. Hindenhurg had hoped 
t«? halt the Russian lentie until the f/rnnan thrust against 
the light li.uik am! tear «it liie enemy had ties eloped to 
E^dikuhnrn. This proved to be a mistah ulatiun. When 
BuIcav was about to attack, because he ilmught that 
Rentsenkampf was about to fall back, he receivitl instruc- 
tions frtim headquarters not to do so. Had a determisied 
advance been made then, according to Bulow’* wish, the 
Ru»iaj» wouiti have bmi forced to bring up their reserves 
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again, which were already proceeding towards the east. 
At that moment the important thing was to keep as large 
Russian forces as possible engaged in the centre of the 
battle zone by a determined German offensive, in order 
to prevent the Russians from escaping in tlie nick of time, 
as they actually did, from being trapped by tlic German 
troops who were advancing to cut off their lines of retreat. 

After this mistake had been committed, it was im- 
possible to carry out any effective pursuit of Rennenkampf. 
There was no sense in following on his heels until our 
forces came within range of the guns of Kovmo. Conse- 
quently the Russian losses in prisoners and war material 
were relatively small considering the strength of Rcnncn- 
kampf’s army. But at least Ea.si Prussia had been rescued 
from the grip of the enemy. The inhabitants, who had 
been forced to flee as a result of the reckless devastation 
wrought by the Russian invaders, now returned to their 
homes. For several weeks the Russians had systematically 
laid %'aste die countr>'-side. The notorious Cossacks 
especially set fire to everything that lay in their path. 
Several towns and villages, as well as country residences, 
were reduced to ashes in districts which tvere a considerable 
distance from the battle zone. But very soon after Hinden- 
burg’s victory the last of the marauders had fled acroK the 
frontier, 

A great strategic victory had been gained, despite the 
fact that the Battle of the Masurian Lakes did not fulfil 
the hopes that had been entertained. Rennenkampf’s 
army w'as beaten and driven out of East Prussia, it is true, 
but it was not crushed. However, the Russian menace to 
East Prussia had been repelled. 



( KAFn.R !\' 


" !i]i vrin i)i /fMf xfi'ViiHirMiiEs ' 

T UL «‘nc;in hai! !n'i n dikrn nut nf East Pmwa* 
Out* RiUM.in anav had ht'tni eitijcr <nu 

nr u.iru’iM aiul a M'tnnd one had Ikth forced 
In leak i a i>>' <Unu nf ''.drt) Bui the .sitiiaiiuji cm 
the c.i'tf ns if i.tU' Iff war ua» jmrarious as kuig as 
Rfmu'nkani|ti mv..\ -tnn<l cM'ii though it had been 
irpuhed u'Aih at a niojneiit’s notice to make uii attack 
<<n th.e In t.iirj- o! haM Pn!s'‘ia. At the same lime a new 
RtiN'i.m arms to the '■outh of the Xarew threatened the 
Si aaiht r,. I ir< a iiu c" of i kt-'i Prussia. 'Fhe balance (tf power 
on tiii /one of war wa'> to a icrtain extent restored by 
HhidambmFs \icior\. but on tlie other hand the news 
ht'tn the Au^-i! i.ut i loui was i ather usnintiUs. Tin* Austrian 
aims Lai! otiineil a iaws \ defeat, ndniin.uing in the 
e\it(Ua!!<>n i<t (laltii.i. butuediaieK alter the Battle of 
'1 at, nenbf ! Hi:ahi,!au< was M'minud of liie need of 
Mudiu.. help t«< Aunna. .No sooner liat! Rtmnenkampf 
hern dtiseii out o! i,a-t Piussi.i. than the Suprerni* .Vnny 
< nnujuuid iio!n!a<d Hiiaienburc to tlespaich Uso army 
lorps to the ,\u>trian itont. 

i iekl'-Matshal C utirad emphasised in his memoirs that 
an agreement itad hern madt* between liint and General 
Klollke at the Iteuitming of tlie war with regard to the 
manner in whhh it was to be conducted. “Austria- 
Hungary,” he .said, “ nnderiook the arduous and thankless 
task of fighting Russia in order to enable Germany to hurl 

3 & 
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herself against France with a view to obtaining a speedy 
smashing victory, on the undmtanthng that Germany, 
victorious in the west, would take a hatid with foiniidable 
forces in the campaign agaiitsi Russia. As Germany was 
unable to fulfil her undertaking owing to the defeat on the 
Marne, tlierc was nothing for it but to pay off her debt 
on the instalment system. But every’ one of these payments 
was made in a patronising manner whidi suggested that 
Germany wins saving Austria-Hitngary' from collapse. 
In consequence of this aitittule reLititms were so strained 
bv the time von Falkenhavn became C'.hief «*f the Genera! 
Staff that it took me all my time m maintaiti a toite of 
forbearatice in order not to jeopardise «nir co-ordination 
of action.” 

WJiilc genuine cordiality pre\ .tiled between Conrad 
and Genera! von Molike, the relations between the Austro- 
Hungarian commander asid Mohke’.s successor, General 
von Falkenhayn, were always strained-'an attitude which 
clashed with the harmonious co*operaiion in the execution 
of war plans. Falkenltayn took a cynical pleasure in 
referring to the Atisirian troops as “ our weaker brethren,” 
and in persistently drawing attention to titcir real or 
imaginary mistakes .and faults. Furthermore he was not 
a man of prompt decision, and invariably there was a loss 
of precious time before he made up hi.s mind either to accept 
or reject the various proposals put forward by Conrad. 
It was not until Hindenburg wa.s appointed on August igth, 
1916, as a successor to Falkenhayn, that the relations 
between German and Austro-Hungarian headquarters 
improved. Hindenburg and Conrad, both men of 
superior stamp, and both brilliant generals, understood 
each otlier and had absolute confidence in each other. 
“ Matters of mutual interest to us,” wrote Conrad, ** were 
promptly decided in our dealings with Fidd-MaishaJ von 
Hindenburg and General von Ludendorff. The r«ult was 
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that one iain:rdli.ttrh' knew uhrrc one stood. Even when 
llirrr s\rre diser^n'ju es ofiipituun betueeii ns, wir relations 
were ahsa^s raiulid and ttmhal." 

In view of the -nnashint? defeat of the Austrian troops in 
Galkia. the Supreme t '.«-tm!nand feU ohlis'ed, in Conrad’s 
■words, “ tu pay in instalments” their duty to their ally. 
And so ilun hastenet! tt» eomc to the help rif Austria- 
Htmuary witli the scatifs forces that thrv emdd spare. 
In accordance with a request which hatl been previously 
made bv C'.oiir.id to vim ilolike, the Clhiefof the General 
Stafl', llindetiburu prtqxised tliat he should force his way 
.southward across tlie A'areu to the east of Warsaw, in 
ortler to free the Austrians fnnn their perihais plight. This 
was a l)iilliaj!t, and withal a daring scheme. l‘he Supreme 
Command, howeser, iimntxi down Hindcnbiirg's bold 
sucuestion and gave instiuttiuns to him to make a drive for 
the Cracow leiriou with his new army. 

h was tm this (ncasiun for the first time that these 
tihemeiue'. of opinion betweeti tlie Supreme Command 
and Hnuieiiihurg bet aim* evident, which recurred (mly too 
fii’tju* liilv as tlie war vvote on. anrl leactt'd so disastrously 
on the < 'isti i iser i if tho Russian t ainpaien. 

Mohk(% VI Li he.ihli biok<‘ down < ompleielv after the 
calansifoU' < iidistg i f tl «■ Baitli of tiie Marne, was super- 
sedcsi on Sepienibei pli. ip5 1, bv (aneial von Falkcn- 
havn. Tins aniltitiou's jisait niet all Iltudeubtirg's pro- 
posals vsiili a giuffiefits.tl. As ntieht be e.xperied, Hinden- 
burg would not endiue pl,ivn,g a sufjseivient rule to the 
Austrians, and. as tin* AiiOriaiw in tlnir turn declined to 
play sectmd fiddle lo Hiutlenlnnu, fosmidablc obstacles 
were placed in the patfi of their common cause. 'Co- 
ordijiated nctirai piuved abortive fn»m the out.sm, through 
tlie lack of a unified command. From the very start the 
fatal disseasion between Gcnntmy and Austria, which 
grew worse from month to month, and seriously thwarted 
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militaiT operations on tlie Eastern Fomi, ua'* oi>\}!in*<. 
The old rivalry between the Itotoes nf llapshni anti 
Hoheiwollcrn, and (heir t om}>etitir.n fijr the Isf^^rmimy 
of Germany, bla/.ed ttp afrt>h. It is trne that liie old 
Emperor, Franeis JoM'jth. had, in view of ihe Huperieaily 
of the German ftuTt'j) both in nunib’rv and miluarv 
efficiency, made an ai^ieenunt with she Kai'an in 

the event of a war. he shouht have wipreme eommand o\er 
the joint armies oi Gcrjss.njv and Anstria. Bus, dmpm' ihi» 
agreement, Gonrad von Hta/J'ndfnf stood ont againo wn h 
an arrangement, s(t that t!*tiie\rn emlofthewai there was 
no such thing as uniiied ttnitroi. 

On the Kaiser's instrut tjous liitsdenljurg rrsignetl hs» 
command of the Eighth Army .uu! tonh o\er th»* iiewlv 
formed Ninth Army, with (hmera! Lmlmdorlf om e more 


as his Chief <if StafE The change entailed a eoswiderahlc 
extension of Hmdenbmg's ^one of u»mm.md, rite 
Eightli Army with all the Get man troops in the eastern 
provinces and the eastern funresM*s with timir garriwari 
were plaectl under his eonirol. He was now in tharge of 
all the German ff>rcr*s on the Eastern Front. Fhe Eighth 
Army which eonlkmied Reanenkanipf's rr» cmK rein- 
forced army, and had t harge of the defesu e of Lao Pnosta, 
WMs eonsklerably weakened owing to the ton adei aide 
drafts transferred from it to the Ninth Anns. It liei anie, 
as the days rolled on, an iat rrasmgls tlnlauh task to 
prevent a fresh penetration of the Rnssians into Cirrman 
territory'. \'efy ssKin the Geimati arms in this ri*gion 
was in as perilous a plight aus it had been before the liiiile 
of Tanncnberg. It was menaced by two formidable 
enemy armies, one facing it, atid the other arrayed agaiiist 
its right wing. 
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.ini! il',r iiM'itrfI lhaf hr j^hunkJ !ink up immrdi- 

afih. v.i«h !fu* .\n«tisan h fi .t{ Iluidrnbtirg 

pNih-H-ifd ilui! h 4 tln'f' foirfs uotild debar 

iiini fiMin ,41,% timlnm in in.isnrini ing. Bin Falkfiiha^Ti 
Itsrnrd ihmss Hnidi''nhui.i:‘*‘ Bold hrnu*, %vhich. had the 
aninhiiasiiiii *4 thf eiinw a®* i!% live*. liindenburg 
Mtll p?> fi'ifed, Imt 4\ifntn.dK hr }wd to give ii.iy. much 
ae.HiHi ht-i. ujii As on, lumrvrr, as he had esiahlished 
fi'iitaci \suh the Amman ladt Wing at ("larow, he 
iwKaiKcd along shr \ nuda {fmards Warsaw. The 
Ausmans wnr msmu frti if> take part in this advance, 
and loMi nrr the \ tstula ahtar IsangoitKi. The Austrians, 
%vrre, however, so utferlv exhausted tiiat tlieir advance 
was rather tanlv and faint-heaited. They prinitted the 
Russians m cri>ss over to the left hank of the Visitda, «ind 
felt that iLiv had not the strength to hurl them back .tgain. 
Atid novs Hindenburg found himself at the gates of 
^tai'^avs. Itfi mnipiett iv U* liis own resources, and without 
ara lu pr * ! la Ip fiouj the Austrians. 

'I hr RioMai^ v.ur masdng more and more army corps 
aiiaiii t ! nn ami >oiin iwo hundred and twenty Russian 
h,.U.iii< ! ' voTi if nin nting -onK si\t% (icrman battalioiw. 
Xivfidal* 1 inuh nlnne iiopni to attatk and intlict 
a duiavr (ii ft it 1 u flu fia nn cit spite the Kittu’s vastly 
upwiioi tu the VHiiiuv of Waisiw, the most 

fi»nii5da!»!e i f Ru^ia’s juihi.ov sttoiichohR, piovuled the 
Aiisnia!.' m .antiiluim- vsith dun piomi'.e, wtnild cover 
the tight tl.uik ( t his .itmv. Anri although tlu* Russians 
had ahe.idv suttouiKhd Ihndenbum’s leii wing Ite 
did not give up hope ol v it tors . But when the enemy had 
fo«ed the mtssuig of the \'istula at ivangorod, and con- 
sequently ntenaced the light wing rT the German forces, 
Hindenburg had to give orden to retreat, in order to save 
his army from imminent disaster. 

Hard pressed by the enemy, the German army retfeat«J 
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clir*; in a dtmnfmnr of rain on O? tufrrr 
ningh tinnicliui^ Tohdi mad Uadn.';; in ih*' 
,.*pprr .Siksia. Tht’ nuni urrr iittfrh* 
ej to thrii triiddf ortirah duiiinr infni 
}jc\ madr \m p'or hcaiinav alonu 
Jiidi liad horn qtsakiia'' mm 
n was iwnv niorr trUH'.il than r%rr. The 
sliian*^ had loinplrtrK biokrn down. Hit* 
lin^t Warsaw, tdiitli had hrrn so t arrfuJIv 
td faslrd tomplrirh. r.\rn thr hjjhtinij 
the .\mth Arnn Jiatl Siorn ronsidrrahiy 
I all the inne fresh Rmaian arms unp^ ssrrr 
im Warsass. Tlie road to Silesia and Ik*rlm 
fot tlie Russia!! steajn*rollei Ii a triAis 
n nerves of Hmdenbuifi'. Uouid he sijetred 
iei man Eastern Fr* >nt ? I’his was ihe terrthir 
East PnwHia was rinK prvaerird bv the 
i^luh Arnn. whuh hati also ftj fal! bark, 
h, tmiin.' iff the nverwhelmim? pressure *4 
.And Sonth-La't Prussia ssas lieiug menatrcl 
■Sian arnn . 

ns mm math a boki hid ior a de» isive blow, 
•d all tilt is available l!iri<*s past War'^aw in 
inrtiffii lowanb the Orman fro!UltI^. A 
•me agaiioi an enemv so eiiorrmmsh sufK-fior 
srenwd f»ut of the tiiu-sium Hnitieiihuriij 
He dial the onlv wav to tackle the Rnwiaivs 
> liy offensive, not hv defensivx* lariiti. If 
ed his troops m chj;» ihemseKev into Irene hes, 
aiwlaughi would, of course, be stemmed fur 
ig, but after a while the wrakened German 
lot be able to withstand the onsets made on 
>ugh Hindeiiburg had failed to defeat the 
open field, he refused now to play for safely, 
system of trench warfare which had brought 
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«iis*.ijitrr on Grrmanv o« ihr We'^tmi Front. And st> once 
nit>rr hr in.wlr prrparaliou tor a <}«*» hive rnfountrr. 

ImmrdkfrK aiirr hr had uowtl thr Sdr^ian frontier in 
Ilk reireat Iwfuie thr^ overwlirhiiiingly .Huperirtr Rtisjjian 
forc«, he de.spa?thfd iFif Ninth Army hy rail through 
Siiraia and PtKven into tin* ’Fliorn tegion, Therrhy he came 
in ituirh uith itie right tiauk of the formitiaidr Russian 
forces Here sh arming nestnards. Hmsever, a front- 
line resJManre to ihk iivernhelming f(»rcr wdn out of the 
qiieAticm, If the Rusdans h.u! m.uii" up iheir minds to 
ettnlinue their advanccaecording to their present plan, titcy 
tould ea‘-ily sweep away ewrj'thing in their path and in- 
vade Germatiy. The itidustrial regioji in Upper Silesia was 
ak(» menaced. 

Nevertheless on November nth the Ninth i\rmy hurled 
itself from the direction ofThoni upon the riglit flank of 
the tne-told Nirengtii of the enemy, even though siniul- 
l.im•ou^I\ Us own Hank and rear were menaced by nesv 
puHt iful Russian forces. Hindenburg urgently appealed 
to hupteme .\nn\ Heatk{tiarters for reinforcements. His 
appe.d on* e again nun with a i<*buff from Falkenhayn. 
Still Huiduibuig sent ajutihri, and this time a more 
urgina appeal Set help. Hr svas ckntnmiu(‘d at all costs to 
bring atif-m llie cnnjjlete annihiiaii<m of ilte Russian 
fi>rttN, and tluneln to pa\< the wa) foi a detiiiite decision 
on tlie e.isunn tlie.itte *4 \s.u. 

General Faikrniiasn taihd to sisualise in ib proper 
perspettke ih<' goal for whith Iliudenburg was aiming. 
He loii'kiered it mote impotlant to smash right through 
the eiu*m> lutes ai Ypres aiifi peisisted in the cver-rt'cnrring 
human holocausts, tlie fiuilit> of sshieh wa.s sotm apparent. 
Had the splendid troops who shed their blood to iiti puipose 
at Ypres in November, 1914, been used under Hindenbiirg’s 
leadership fttr a smashing blow against Russia's o\'mvhdra- 
ing forces, the World War, in spile of the Battle of the 
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Marne, which Herr Gothfiin, the Rciclwtag deputy, had 
even tlien termed “ the enti of Cterm.uiy," would probably 
have taken a different tnni, herau^se Rusda wcnikl probably 
have sued at a much earlier date for a separate peace. 

The fact that the Supreme Army Command so utterly 
failed to appreciate fite brilliant leadership of Hindenburg 
in East Prus.sia w as a terrible traced v. Although the Wtstern 
Front was then quite able to supply the trfx)}>s who were 
needed for the cast, in order to bring alKUst the complete 
overthrmv of Russia, Falkenhayn refused to give the neces- 
.sa!7 reirsforremeuts to the sav iour of East Pnissia. He asked 
what wav the practical result nf the Battle of Tannenbcrg, 
and Hindenburg's other great vutojies? After all, they 
were just paitia! .^ucct^s<^ ; they served merely for the 
purpose of warding off the oiwlaughts of the Russians, 
but they were utterly unavailing for the pur|X)se of bringing 
the World War to a successful issue. 

In spite of the mimcroijs German victories on all fronts, 
in .spite of ilie fact that the German troops were ,stiil firmly 
entrenched iti the very heart of France, the year 1914, 
taken all round, w;lv an utter faihire, partly owing to the 
defeat of the Austrians hv the Russians in the battles of 
Lemberg and Rav.iruska, but far more owing to the 
blunder made b> the Supreme Command at the Marne 
— a blunder which reacted disastrously on the uldmate 
fate of the war. The fundamental principles under- 
lying these two decisive battles, their significance and their 
consequences, were utterly different. Lemberg was a bad 
reverse, but the precipitate order for a retreat issued by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch at the Mame ended all hopes 
for a victorious end to the war. It meant the collapse of the 
“ Schlicffen Plan.” 

“ The Battle of the Mame had to be fought out to the 
bitter end,” said Field-Marshal Conrad. “ There could be 
no respite for that battle, for on its rtsult the uitimate fate 
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It i'i true tlui! ft>r the time being it relieved the pressure on 
tlsr Cirim.in drfusre, but it uas utterly ineffective of the 
purpoM* of putting the Ru'.sian bear out of action. 

llii* more the w ar dragged on, the ics.<! effective became 
the fighting powei of the Aiottian troops, among whom the 
dointegiaiing iidluenee t»f politkal hickermgs became 
more am! more menacing. The Cxech regiments, first-rate 
fighting inatrnals in them.sclvt's, proved to be utterly 
unreliable when used agtdnst the Russians. Hindenburg 
knew the Austrians well enough by this time to realise that 
the) woiski m;t stick it om much longer. And so he 
appealed tmv more tt) Falkcnhayn. 

*\t lengtlt the Supteme Army Command listened to 
liindenburgk prtsistciit pleading, and decided on a big 
offensRr against the Russians with a view to relieving 
theii Au.sttian adit's. On May and, the Germans broke 
thrttugh the Russian lines in Northern Galicia. Every- 
body was talkiiig about Tamow and Gorlicc. Falkenhayn 
had inctely sisuallscd the driving back of the enemy, but 
did not entertain the idea of a decisive engagement. But 
the ps\( holttgital leaciion to the initial successes was 
tiemeudcms, and the Supremo Army Command awoke to 
the nece.S‘>it) of sending further reinforcements to this sector 
of the easteni theatre of war. The German onset swept 
past Lcmbt*rg and penctiated without a halt in a northerly 
direction between the Bug and the Vistula. The Russian 
Southern Fiont was completely broken. But once more 
the Russians made a stand between the Vistula and the 
Pripel marshes. Now was the time for an overwhelming 
offensive from the north against the rear of the enemy’s 
main forces. The campaign might have wound up in a 
fe%v weeks after a crushing drive against the Russian lines. 
After he had captured the northern Russian army in 
February, Hindenburg had made plans for an offensive of 
this type across the Narew in a southern direction, while 
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simultaneously aiiolher offensive should Isoni 

the south to the north tvith a vir%v to »m|itr»o«ijiss ihr m4tii 
Russian forces in a pincers’ grip. Btit »wrr .itaiii 
his proposal wa.s not fnlertainrti. The *'*f iIip 

Russian soutlicm wing which followetl m Mav mad? thr 
position even more favourable for the Gerttwii 
Hindenburg was now in favemr tjf making an ovrrs^lwlmmg 
offensive through the Ossowc?. and Grodno region. H 
seemed to Falkenhayn, hovi'cver, that it would be far loo 
risky a venture, and he was in favour of making an atlark 
across the lower reaches of the Xaretv, llmdenburg 
submitted with reluctance to the ordcR of the Supreme 
Command, but Ludendorff would not give tvay to Faikm- 
hayn so easily. There folkiwcd another fierre sntetchangr 
of mutual recriminations between the (ihief of (rrneral 
Staff and the Eastern Front Headquarters, fat* tnsrqiirin e 
of the offensive staiti*d o\cr the lower X.uew againvi 
Hindenburg’s wish anti in accordanre with the instruc- 
tions from headquarters, the Russians iiad ample opportun- 
ity to escape from the menace of being sui rounded, \sithoiit 
suffering any losses worth talking of in the pUH'tNs, 'Fhey 
vanished into the limitless expanse* of the Russian ssviuste 
so dreaded by strategists. And so once more German 
Mood had been poured in torrents without any tangible 
results. 

Still Hindenburg would not admit defeat. He once 
more pleaded to be allowed to push on pa.si Kovno towards 
Vilna, in order to drive the Russian centre into the 
Pripet marshes. He was convinced that if he could effect 
this coup, the line of retreat of the main Russian forces 
would be cut off. But Falkenhayn held quite a different 
view, and insisted upon an immediate front-line 
against the enemy. The pursuit was soon held up with 
the result that the Russians were able to retreat without 
hindrance. At length, after the fall of Kovno, Hindeabtirg 
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KiW |vnrssHnt ihr tl.f nmS of which 

lir n“-' r5nph,r.|‘*ri|, hut jtavi, ihc rriuforcements 
r* r litf •»! jr-r si* ^uut*** \ic*n* iiut avaikiblc, 
I Hr iff > MS, e Ufi ■ki'' I ‘aI Srs |sr sn.itii* vvilh Utterly inadequate 

a-^'.isjs the Ru'^iaus were able to 
n.< .': .y--' «*. t?' la ibr r\p in^r*, r>f the e.ws. Bui Hindenbiirg’s 
ta'wsin v»fs< ijo-r »in ij<e irar of the retreating Russian 
isrn}^ I l.r kn.Hf s*.,*.* aheari% Unjching the very' life 
aitrn <4 sla* *1 hr vital rrmnnunication lines 

lirrt'rtfns il^r Rstoa.us aniiy and Ru*da were about to be 
*!»! ilfSMl, \s.|uu the iniiMsil had suddenly to be held up 
bn .ujsr rr:jil»,ju ments did not arrive in time. The 
Ru^uaii* ■vri.i m Hsntlenhurg had trapped escaped once 
aijasn. Aj«l ihi^ inrani that the war on the Eastern Front 
w A* \ ji lu.dK h Ai. The Russian Front now settled down for 
hsiniimb of miles in the immobile stagnation of trench 
uail.ue. lituh soldim and headquarters staffs along the 
s^b.olr K.vstft n Front saitk into the lethargy of their 
H!«lrr slcrp. 

In tktobcT, 1 9 If). Ilindenburg transferred his head- 
quaiteis to Km ran Tltis giv(*s one an idea of the vast 
ixirni of iririlorv that Initl to be reorganised immediately 
on at! admini*is.uhe and erfuimnic basis —a task w'hich, of 
(oiissr, etitaiied \en intensive uork. The consequence 
was dull ilie two most eflicient military geniuses whom 
Co'rmary pexsessed at this period when she was engaged 
in hghting fur her veiy life, had to remain in utter inactivity 
fo! several intmths, Ko doubt the administrative work that 
Iwd to be undcrttiken in the north-eastern zone of war 
was by no means a trivial task, but the time of two generals 
like Hindenburg and Ludendorff should not have been 
frittered away on it. It was a task that could have been 
just as efficiently executed by competent civil servants. 

Once more there was a bitter interchange of despatches 
between Hindenburg and Falkenhayn. Hindenburg 
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the following words m Hindmlttjrg ''t rriM#*;!! ? 

as I regret tlwi Your K\irlfrRf\ should fr-ht sr» 
present crtds for gratniioys mrirnin.iiu’tn* aK'nt nv r 
chat belong to ibf itiwl that roiwqu«"n'!h hi\ 
bearing u|>r>n prr^rnf {imditiorss^ I woiibl n>n tr* 
to repudiate >fjur charges, if ihri onlv lomrrnrti n 
personalK. However, as ihev irn»>He a tiitiiS'ii 
measuies adopted by the Supreme (^anmand, winch ; 
:ases had the apptov.il of Hs^ I am. loru 

tnswer you. The qiieviiou whether Your lAieil 
ioorovw of the v of the htiureiite {'^unmand, doe 


on iiai |>ont\ 


kept piling up in front of the German linei. But 
standby their txemendous superiority in strci* 
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H unr f»,»i of twritow, and ceased 

1? ^' 2 f tfrn !\r iVif 4 ir',s d.n*. l! woiikl niu be too high 
■ '* the Rsmsan** lost 2 {M),ooo men, 

ft t h^d M’»mun, ni Hindenhurg that the 

I i. <• a! '•irl 4 •iiisjdej ihle a\.»l.ihle fighting form, 

* *! t' r iiigilanre impeiaiive. 

n», I s |s| , loio, »,sme the ahirming new that the 
r«. *^r \ I 'ui-Ibjn.Mr! in Ftont in Walhynia and Bukovina 
hi ! ■*!*./ n i\ iifjMic the Rywiam. The defeated troops 
Sell }Mi k ui n'tr! liivirdet Whole divisiom, especially 
I ^.r ; n { uu • <‘f Sj.H regiments deserted to the enemy. 
P r t fii \ \ uK!nnrd the Anaruns practically in a body. 
I ^ kf'- d i’ linnhnhnig Front remained unaffected by 
f'l i vjs hjs I jsns, Init fheie \sete no German troops avail- 
iMe ?M jrmr‘h ilie positicm iti Wolhynia and Bukovina, 
\t I '’lidf \m lifM (jenn.in trotips were being sacrificed 
' < .1 4^ nhi.it ittnggle at Veidun. Hindenburg was 

t 'r ^ ih'p.i’ih t'\n\ soldier that he could possibly 

*< h 'Hn ponilv manned lines to save the 

\ ’! » !j r-* ih i!t;< isiai 

I '■ ih ' »\tn It was just at this terrible 

I V ■’ e ti < li'ii'h iud iaiglish launched an offer^ive 
. f| » s j!i < ! 1 • %t min lining numhers. And still the 

4 k 1 1 ■ I ( on in tu\ sseie perishing at Veidun- The 

|H( nion btuirm inrao and inoie menacing as the days 
I, Urd r>n A break ihiough by the enemy on the Somme 
ia.m barely pievuited by rushing up the last available 
jrsene^. Bui at anv moment the German Western Front 
wight t rumple up. Hindenburg and Ludendorff were 
twiir summoned to tiie Kaiser’s headquarters at Hess 
to disrwss the military situation, Hindenburg was given 
Supreme Command over the entire ^Eastern Front 
right down as far as Lemberg. Hiis entailed the 
tjraiwfterciicc of his headquarters from Kovno to Brest- 
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Hindenburg sucweded in steads uj.g oner rorjrr, 
at least to a cenain extent, ihc pN,aiiPMi urn fhr 
Austro-HimgiWian Front. But |U'<t tfjrn i am»' an- 
other blow from fate. Rouiiiania drelared on 
Germany. 
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RusqaPi victory made Hindenburg the hero 
I of tin* German people. Both his fellow-citizetis 

JL and his solilicrs looked to fiim to .save Germany. 

The longer tiie war dragged on, the more insistent became 
the demand that he should be given supreme command of 
the fighting forces. And when the Kaiser, at length, though 
unfeaimiateK- t!x» late, parted with Falkcnhayn, the only 
person tlsat was considered even for a moment, as his 
iwsilde successor, was Hindenburg. 

Bin it wa.s nt>t merely his outstanding victories that 
accounted for Hindenburg’s popularity. His sedate, 
serious and equable temperament brought evexymne wdio 
came inio persona! contact with him, under his spell. 
Tlw love and reverence of the army and of the people for 
the Field-Marshal wa.s shown daily in thousands of 
letters and denion.strations. Soon in every town — nay, 
ill every village, there was an iron statue of Hindenburg. 
Since llic Battle of Tanncnbcrg his person embodied the 
confidence of the Germans in a victorious finish to the 
World ’^Var. They all had confidence in Hindenburg — 
they all turned to him with their troubles. Everybody 
who had anything on hib mind, unburdened himself to 
him, and asked him for advice and assistance. His 
aides-de-camp had to work overtime in order to open and 
read the countless letters that were addressed personally 
to him. As far as time permitted him, Hindenburg 
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glanced through the k'tteB hunwlf, Mid tli-.-fatrii ihr 
answers, and from one of du? 5 e aiisw-en, tltr 
always knew wlsrthrr Hindenburg 1 'un'wHi’ or <‘Px <*1 iu-* 
aides-dc-ramp had dictated slu- rrphe?. 
own atiswcrs always had the stansp (4 a w-arut Ircarf and 
of an intense humanity. And it was preciwie to thr 

fact that he wa.s not avid of f'Kiptsl.ir applaww, 4tst{ Iwcause 
he never a.«scr!ed Ijitti'clf, l:»ui al*.vay-.i kci'V. siiodraiiv in 
backgrouiid, that the r^n'erenco (T (ho |rri.',*pie lor him 
increased. “ I am quite indilpTent ulut. the opiniuii t?f 
people about me is,” he .said enure, provided I can I’.rlp 
my king and my Fatherland.’' 

The .same modesty was characU’ri>tic of all Ills odkial 
announccmcius. When he mm a great victory he ti'kl nrtf 
describe it in vainglorious phrases. The languages s:«f his 
despatciies wa.s concise and serious. I'he greater Ids 
successes, the more humbly did he atiribyie them to Gmfs 
grace. He akvay.s thanked him for all hb victorit». 

After the dcci.sive victory' of the Masurian Liikes, he 
iaserted in the order of the day du* frillowinc addros t«> his 
soldiers : “ Give all the htmour to God ! He will help 
us still further ! ” On the same day he sent, ihis reply 
to a mcs.sage of ctmgratuliition : “ I thank tiu: Lord G<xl 
and my brave troops for our successes.” He never claimed 
any pensonal credit for a victory. 

When, in the autumn of 1914— -it was. then thought that 
the war would soon be over — people asked liiin what he 
contemplated doing when peace came, and ptunied out 
that he might expect the highest military office within the 
gift of the Fatherland, he said modestiy that when the war 
was over, there would, no doubt, be very goetd posiiioia 
for victorious generals, WTen asked whether he tvould 
accept the post of Clnef of General Staff, if it were offered 
to him, he replied : “ We have an excellent Cliief of the 
General Staff already.” Asked further whether he would 
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.w.cr|n ihr r^flicr i.>f War Minister, he replied: “What? 
I' H tsi to keep eternally \-krant?Hng with the Rcich- 
.* Xr.. shank sim When the war is over, I shall 
nnte nssae t«-t liann\er tm my pension. Let the 
h .\e tlji'sf jifb'-. At iny time of life there 

tn fiosii' th'lisdiSfiil a*, the feeling that I can retire 
.iltrr !i4\U5g nin''lKd ni> Wi*ik, *tnU niaks* way for youth.” 
Ilf' tehma! to entfoiasn the idea of literary activity after 
t1>e w.ii wuh a \ iew t(» rh''*irihing his vittoruts. He said 
th.is tlse tjtmo-t hr wffuUi di> in that line would be to w’rite 
his inrtr.rtiio, in onlei, he saitl, to leave to his children 
a tneinento ot tlie Fatherland. lie declared, however, 
dial those* rneinmrs wt*ulti not assume the proportions of 
a guai Htfian work. He had rather a poor opinion of 
htnajv, generak. “There is a fundamental difference 
hrPseen word and deed,” he .said. “ A general should be 
a ttuxn i4 lit f d^ ■' 

Hindenlmig was never weary of pointing out the out- 
■‘tanduii. tine touts in his soldiers, to which he declared he 
was sad* btrii f« »t his \ irt<!ries. “ It is truly a great pleasure 
to !<f at iht lirad of this uim\,” he said, when he was in 
t ..■mm.ind ni slu Lielith Anns. “ Every member of it is a 
hf’iit, .iiui 11- >pnji is superb. Onicens and men are all 
.thke f june I Miilident ofsietory." 

Dt^piu* his innate kindness of heart, Hindcnberg was 
tlestfid of aji\ inasskish .sentimentality with regard to 
w a! fair. “ War cannot be waged on sentimental lines,” 
he sail!, “ The more pitilessly a war is waged, the more 
men iful it is in reality. A war w'ill end all the sooner by 
being mthlessly conducted.” He considered that in warfare 
there was one objective — and one objective only — ^the 
cru.shing of the enemy. That objective had to be attained. 
A war conducted on flabbily sentimental lines was utterly 
^logical. 

During the lulls between the battles the Field-Marshal 




when you take into account the support I have reccwed 


from all these sources, you will sec that very little credit 
is due to myself.” 


Even during the course of the war Hindenburg took an 
active interest in the social welfare of his soldiers. He did 


his utmost to see that the anxiety of his men with regard to 
their families which were faced with great privation at home 
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l« 4!li\h!!rd »H i3Ui« h as p»'*sibif. He was always 
In ihr that the smaller tradesmen, 

and) snannf.a ttijej's tan eieat risks of losing all 
{{ws (!. .md t<{ finding th<*msekes reduced after 

lilt t lal (4 die was tn the iteisintm of journey men labourers. 
'sjH h \ ,t' hn h>i the fiituie mummic welfare of 

ili( f ti ho soldnis whti \srre dtafied from the middle 
tltHMt slat he a|‘» 5 >ealed pnsonalK on iheii behalf to the 
In^l't nal C ha«< i llnj, a- w« !! as to the vaiious government 
dqsoinunt' and t»t all the nieinhets of tlie Cabinet in the 
lolhwmu itinis “A geneial who is interested in the 
udiatr i ! his soldiers cannot Iielp feeling anxious about 
ihr stnuiii troubles tliat confiont them. I therefore feel 
\<r\ th‘rp|y that it is my duty to draw attention to the 
dangris that lie ahead in this direction, and to urge that 
tin?» !\ semediai meaMires should be adopted. The sense 
of dots and the death-defying s<'lf-.sacririce of our armies 
demand fotin om tuilian authorities an equally generous 
appi ( t latn in 1 he physictd endurance of every individual 
sultluK sdiith Is fundamentally essential, not merely to 
luabii him tn staiui the stiain r>fwarfai;c, but also ensure 
a d« t Mt tui\.d(msUKK,asanindispcnsabIcpreliminary, 
tliaT he diould feel that those whom he has left at home 
aie bong piupeiK pooided for.*’ 

On Apiil Bih, ipitu Ilindenburg celebrated at his head- 
quaiitis in Ktano, the golden jubilee of his military 
carrel. lie replied to Ludendorff's congratulations in a 
sperth in winch he extolled the self-effacing co-operation 
which he reteised from his fellow-officers under most 
trying ciicumsianccs- He said that Ludendorff was “his 
dear, faithful colleague and adviser,” and added that 
hi&toi y would record full details of the great part which he 
played on the Ea.stern Front. He also paid a tribute to his 
other colleagues and to the self-sacrifice and valour of his 
trcxips. 



THr. PEOPIJ-S HrRO 

On this CKcasion Prinre Hrnr>’ lonve^ffi ihr ermiiigs 
of the naw to Hindenbiirc, ami C -f‘hnsrl 4 ,»rf}rrai 
Eichhorn conctratulaled him on brtj.ilf of thr nmlrr 

his tommaml “I clean fiom itoui tee,” niSsI fhr 
Field-Mat dull in lepH t«i him. “ that the trla!jofi<* hrinrrn 
me and nn soldim are the\ <hould he lovr for lovf. 
trust for trust- rrlaiiotts uhkh arr Itound to rnsurr 
victor}'.” In the orders of the d.tv aho, Htmlenhurc 
expressed heartfelt gratitude f(*r the trihttlrs paid la hitn 
by the .soldiers. 

M an old soldier Hindenhurc ssouid nm listen to anv talk 
about war-weariness. It ss.is easv to sa\ later <»n that 
Germany might at that time have been able to Ijargaitt fur 
an honourable peace with relaiisely small sariifues of 
ierntory, and that the dogged tcnatiiy of the Supreme 
Command and a tendency to overestimate their own 
strength and resources caused us to ignore the pa»ibilities 
of favourable peace overtures, and paved the way for the 
distatrous Treaty of Versailles. HowTver, this was a matter 
for the Kaiser and the civil authorities to decide. In 
December, 1917, Hindenburg said to a deputation of 
ne\v.spaper proprietors and journalists : “ Ixt us not talk 
so much about peace. Victory is the only way to pearc. 
So it was in the east, and so it w ill be on all fronts, \’u'tnry 
and peace are both assured, and they will rtune all the 
quicker, the more we are united at home, and the more 
stoically we endure what we have to endure. We arc 
assured of victory in the field, and although we still 
have big and heavy tasks before us, we shall fulfil them 
wfith the help of God. Let us keep our courage, as befits 
Germans and Prussians.” On another occasion he said : 
“ Deeds are far more weighty than words. Therefore we 
should for the moment talk no more about peace. Let us 
just be steadfast and strong, and peace will come of its own 
accord.” And he gave this solemn warning to the 
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!!h' rivil auihoritiw ; “ No man in, the 
h .shwvjld faii «'*: xvhn*. I.jIw! is hcinij' shed at the battle- 
U'- dtv.'idr future of our Fathcrbmij and the 

I"t5ti;.rr i'-i iss Silj.” 

Al,:HniS tld? time the first whisperings tvcre heard of 
nnr-xiur^ iluH c-wn the Stiprcme Command no longer 
really !;.«'! aijv Itnprs of airtor)'. It was even alleged in 
n;,3io<- piarrs tlta! both liindtnburg and Ludendorff had 
jtateid that tisr iiaiioti's military strength was fast ebbing 
anti iliAi its rt:'(»r;ornsr breakdown was imminent. The Chief 
of I'irneral Staff issuetl the following protest against this 
nii''a:,«r ci* !us name anti I.a.idcndorfr’8 : “ I have been 
inforrurti by the hlinister of War that unauthorised 
ifubvitltiab have broadcast a rumour that both myself 
and Cieiteral Ludendorff have stated that the Imminence of 
erori*"!m,ii' collapse and the exhausted condition of our 
miliiart' la'sc.'urces are forcing u.s to sue for peace at any 
Itrite. I will not permit our names to be associated with 
li;r-.elrss rumouj-s of this type.” 

liindrnlmrg’s confidence in victory may have been a 
nii^J.ikr, Inst tlien a general is not a politician. As long as 
tin* figl'it goes ms, as Itmg as there is the faintest hope of 
of victory, it is his duty to keep up the fighting spirit of the 
frr>f?|:»;s and of ihe civilian population. 

When late in the summer of 1917, President Wilson 
shaiply criiici.5i'd Germany’s internal policy, vehement 
proirsts were made by influential sections of the German 
|Kopk against this unwarranted interference of the Ameri- 
can authorities in their affaire. National indignation 
about Wilson’s contentions found vent in hundreds of 
of protests addressed to Hindenburg. He answered a 
letter in thi.s vein sent by the Ltibeck merchants in the 
following terms ; “ It gives me special satisfaction that the 
merchants of the three Hanse towns have given me a 
very spirited reply to Wilson’s effort to drive a wedge 
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close co-operation could Germany find a remedy for her 
formidable political troubles. And as he had built the 
“ Hindenburg Line ” on the Western Front during the war, 
he did his utmost in peace-time for the construction of 
another ” Hindenburg Line ” of co-operative work for the 
rebuilding of Germany. 

Whenever he got the opportunity Hindenburg strove to 
stimulate the zeal of the civilian population with rousing 
wortL. He was only too well aware that the political and 
economic condition of Germany was becoming more 
menacing from day to day, that the people at home were 
getting weary of the war and of the privations they had to 
face, and that their sole obsession now was the longing for 
peace. Strong forces were at work to fan this intsfirn al 
discontent, and even to spread disaffection among the 
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wp Spanafu^ WAH gaining ground daily, and was be- 
>}iu{ig hiiltirr and iwddcr in in'? methods of propaganda. 
:iiwiriii)isrg had al^^3!«U‘ couftilence in liis front line 
(kisfjs ; ihrir tiisj spline, rie\t)tu*n and courage were 
ur^ssiljuun. But h«* u.i" uiuMn ah«nst the attitude of the 
rrm.m pn pir. In Srpiemher, tpiy, he urged the 
hamelliir <4 tlir Rriils “to impress on all civilian 
jf »i<>! !?te\ ?!se “.ft i«n!stii«*ss <if the position, and to urge them 
t do ihrsi utnto^i to Mvsne adequately uoiuishing food for 
ojkrjs in u.ii imitisuir^, and to rally outstanding per- 
>na!nu$ amonu all patisrs as leaders of the home army 
fhnul tlir plonyili ami the sise, in order to rekindle the 
? / cut muui in ilie homeland among the peasants as well 
^ among the industiial \u»rkens and among the town- 
uellers geiieralK." 

'rhe i.Id ssanior sv<is rather sceptical about the genuine- 
fss of the gia!idi(3se talk alxatl cverla.stiug peace, inter- 
asional souits (»faihitrati<m and a friendly understanding 
ntmut all nations. He .tlways regarded war, however, as 
Lot jeson, not as something that was in itself meritorious. 
He knows what uar is, \ earns for peace,” were the 
.Olds hr wrote in a fiiend's album. He did not think, 
owtwri, ilsai woild was >ct ripe for universal peace, 
n the crause td* a coinersathm with an American in 
)rcember, U( i ti, he Siiid : “ Itlveiy practical method 

kliich aims at making wars more rare through the medium 
tf appealing to reason instead of arms, should be sympa- 
hetitally considered and supported. But any government 
rhich, basing it.s hopes on such a panacea, allows itself 
o be lulled into a position of fancied security, and depends 
ipon the practical application of pacifistic theories about 
;vcrlasling peace, and consequently, neglects to make 
^reparations for the defence, the rights and even the exist- 
mce of its people, is guilty of a dreadful crime against that 
aeoplc. No people with a drop of manly blood in its veins 




inadequate food was sufficient justification for g«in|? «« 
strike at a time when the country was in daiirger. A sirtkr 
he regarded as “ an inexcusable wrakening of our {M:nvm 
of defence and as an inexcusable crime agaijisi the army, 
especially against the men in the trenches, whose life it 
menaces.” 

The regard which Hindenburg enjoyed among al! the 
German people found a very remarkable expression on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday on October and, 
1917. He had transferred his headquarters to Bad Kreu*- 
nach about this time. On September gth, he had issued an 
official appeal to his fellow-countrymen not to hold any 
celebrations on his birthday. " From many indicatiom,” 
he said, “ I can see that there is an idea of celebrating my 
seventieth birthday by demonstrations of friendship and 
goodwill towards me. I earnestly request that aU such 
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asid -iirtisnc" uiii hr tarn died. This h too 
’fill ’ll" ,i U r all <jf us htt jndulijcntt* in fothitics, and 
ru** tin r h- n.> jjjiiih uuh uoik to scceive or 

; r!< « f’ln* h i;t to ra«* pa j'-onalK. ’lliosc who on roy 
hu’dlas .iUrju! to otsr wountird sold2e,rs and to the 
clfip? jnh i.!‘i oj intr ‘■i Uhriv. thnvc* leitnv in their hearts 
tijf ». * w h 't5« I out the hiiht tintil we win, and those who 
!nu. W.u Ir an M 2ip, will make me the most acceptable 

1‘Uthdi.t’i, tnh 

111'- appral i‘'>nrd b\ the ovenvorkrd man was un- 
a^adiSiK \li Catnnin ollnialdom fjoie d<jwn on Kreuz- 
!unl> nfpHaJifjis tame t'mni all parts of llie country. 
But St was ufit on!\ m Kreu/nath that Hindenburg’s 
hnshilas w.e- telrhsatrd, there were festive demon- 
sts.itsose jji r\er% town and \ silage despite the general 
d'otif 's psi\ashng thioughout the ansntry. Most of the 
suse llag-bedet ked. The schoolchildren got a 
Ik hdas. Dnisu M*nite wa-^ held throughout the land to 
Ui\« kt (i<‘d\ bltNsisjg on the nsan on whose .shoulders lay 
the s* ipossuhshts for the future welfare of the Fatherland- 
Ihe Kai-'tr abrj peisntiall) congratulated Hindenburg, 
•uni psr.( and liim ssith his bust in marble. After parting 
wsi!, the Kahei Hindt'nhurg proceeded to his headquartere. 
'Ih»‘ Sturt* whith h(* ttaversed were strewn with flowers, 
and the sdiratk hildten of Kieuznach and the surrounding 
clistrku lined up on both skies of the road along which 
he passed. I'he officers of the Supreme Command, headed 
by LudendorfF, who welcomed him with a cordial greeting, 
were drawn up outside headquarters to receive him. 
liindenburg thanked them all in a few simple words for 
the great assistance w'hich they had ail constantly 
rendered to Itim. Referring to Ludendorff, he once more 
emphasised the pre-cmineiice of the service which he had 
given. 

It was truly a stimuous day. The Field-Marshal could 



Tin: rro!»ir*i iirEci 

not escapf from thr inAlutm Mr re-iHfr^rd a 
time with iho t^oiHMlrd tnrsi arsd djr Hiif Hr 

spoke kind!) to tli^nr hrt^nKhs Inrn jfTrriwtir®. 

from all p*irt<; of ihr t «ujiirv J tsrv all i-sromssril that {|jrv 

■kvould stand In him hnalE, and that thr** H»!>tdd nrh'rr 
give in until thf> %%rrr %iitofu*us, 

** I want )ou to df» nrn more than that for me,’* uld 
Hindenburg in his rrph. “ 1 naiil )om *'■* agaiiiM 
the minority in our touniry who .irr Wja\ir»g in an 
unmanly fashiott and whfj art* not doing thrtr ftlutrr of tlic 
nation’s ■vvoik.” 

At a banquet in tlte evening, at wlikh ilie ImfKfial 
Chancellor and the Cabinet -Ministers were among die 
guests, the Kaiser greeted Hindenbtirg as the hero of the 
German people. 

The enemy ato cclebratdl Hindenburg*s birthday, 
but in a different fashion . Towards evening it was report^ 
that a squadron of enemy ’planes were approaching 
Kreuznach with the intention of bombing it . The Gernian 
anti-aircraft guns luckily drove off tlie %vould-be attackers. 
There was a general feding of tense excitement. Hindai* 
burg, however, refused to believe that the enemy had any 
definite hostile intent, and he regarded the whole affair 
as die outcome of the general tension. Referring to the 
incident in his memoirs, he says : “ Towards the end of 
the day there was a minor hostile interlude. A rumour 
had reached us from a source which I never succeeded in 
probing, of the probability of a big aerial attack on our 
chief headquarters on this day. It is possible that one or 
tw^o enemy ’planes were, as frequently occurred, making 
their way from the Saar to the Rhine or back along the 
Nahe. It is quite understandable that at a time when 
people’s imaginations are more excited than usual, especi- 
ally at night time when there is a foil moon, both their 
ears and ey^ should r^ter more than what they actually 
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lirard and saw. \Vr!1, to put it briefly, towards ntidnight 
our aisfi*,iirrr.ifi gun^ kept up a bea\y continuous fire. 
Utank*. to the rapid rate of flriitg they had iuckiiy expended 
all their ammmjitioii ipticUy. atid I could not be disturbed 
ajrt furtljer, When I i ailed tm the Kaiser tlic following 
mm riinir fie ‘•lum rd me a hiu dish full of splinters of German 
shells uhith had been gathered up in the garden behind 
hi' hradqnarters. Sd apparently we had been exposed to 
a reiiain amount of risk. Home of the people of Kreu 2 nach 
hatl been uiulet the impres-uui that the nocturnal firing 
w.i'. jjM a srries oi‘ military salvoes in honour of my 
biithdav .” 

Ihe luimher of presents uas immense. Gigantic mail- 
bags laden with pareeK ariived at Hindenburg’s head- 
quarters. All tlie rooms were packed with bouquets of 
flow CI S, The leading state.smen of the Allied Powers 

and .ill the German ptinces .sent greetings to the Field- 
Mat dial in tiieir own handwriting, and those towns which 
liad not already enndied him as an honorary citizen, now 
i unfern d tltat disiinctitm on him. And again the univer- 
s hastetu'd to confer diplomas on him. The famous old 
uniseisits of Gottingen placed Hindenburg’s bust along- 
.sitle Birman k’s t»n that day. His native city, Hanover, 
pu'sented him ssiili Lenbatk’s famous picture of the elder 
Mt ihke. He received from the General Staff a magnificent 
allium with the photographs of all the officers at head- 
quarters, Solingcii, the famous old town of munition 
faitories, presented him with an artistically wrought sw'ord 
of honour, on the blade of which an epigram was inscribed. 

Hindenburg was unable to reply individually to all 
those who sent him birthday greetings and presents, and 
so he issued the following announcement : “ In the 

innumerable letters wKich I have received from all my 
friends and well-wishers I see a unanimous expression of 
confidence that, as in the past, I shall in the future devote 
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all my thoughts and deeds to the faitiifid service of my 
imperial and royal master. And in consequence of this 
unanimous confidence I thinJc I am justified in maMng 
one request. We have withstood the overwhelming on- 
slaught of our enemies with the assistance of God, with 
our German strength, simply because we all pulled together, 
because every one of us cheerfully performed the task 
allotted to him. Well, let us pull together until the 
victorious finish. Give thanks to God on tht battlefields ! 
Give no thought to tvhat will happen after the war. That 
will merely cause unrest among our ranks, and will 
strengthen the hopes of our enemies. Be confident in 
your trust that Germany will emerge from the fray with her 
position consolidated in a manner that can never be 
challenged in the future ; be confident that the German 
oak will spread its branches fieely in die fresh air and 
sunshine. Brace your muscles — keep your ncr\'e — look 
straight ahead of you ! The goal is right in front of you — 
a Germany honoured, free and great ! God will be with 
us to the end ! ” 

“ Grit your teeth ! ” ran his reply to the greeting sent 
to him by the Eberfeld Soldiers’ League. “ Not another 
word about peace until the fight is over and \ictoi7 is ours. 
This must be the password of the whole German people.” 

When the magnificent response to the Seventh War Loan 
was announced, Hindenburg w rote to the secretary of the 
Public Treasury : “ I have indeed received yet another 
delightful birthday surprise in the news of the response 
to the Seventh War Loan, This r^ponse once more 
points out to our enemies that Germany cannot be crushed 
economically, and is a proof to me that the German 
people look forward with confidence to victory.” 

When the Kaiser conferred on the Field-Marshal the 
iron cross with golden rays on the occasion of the great 
offensive in the west, numerous messages of congratulation 
s 
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arrived again at his headquarters, among them one from 
the ChanrcUor of the Reich. " We have undertaken this 
great offensive in fuH confidence in the stamina of our 
magnificent troops,” said Hindenburg, in acknowledging 
his greeting. “ The army \vi!I not desist until, with God’s 
help, it has teon the sweeping victory which our country 
needs for a future based on a peace firmly established by 
Germany.” 

Towards tlic end of ^farch, 1918, the German troops 
made a victorious ad^nnec in the west. The spirits of the 
civilian population in Germany revived anew in con- 
sequence. “ Germany’s future is assured when the will 
to win is as strong among our people at home as among our 
troops,” wrote Hindenburg to the Bremen Senate. 

” Our Eastern province will be so firmly entrenched 
when peace comes that never again will an enemy’s foot 
tread our plains,” ran an extract from Hindenburg’s 
reply to a message of greeting from the town of Dantzig. 

But alas ! Dantzig’s proud hopes for the future were 
doomed to disappointment. Only a year later the German 
Reich divided in Uso by the Polish corridor, and 
East Prus.sia was sundered from the Fatherland. 

But jmt at that time it seemed almost likely that the 
offensive which opened so auspiciously would eventually 
turn the scales of fittc in Germany’s favour. There was 
a widespread feeling of confidence abroad. Typical of the 
prevalent optimism was a message of congratulation from 
the Essen Miners’ Union, in which the leaders of the 
German iron and steel industries expressed their sanguine 
hopes of a decisive victory. “ The hardships and ordeals 
of the war are not yet at an end,” runs an excerpt from their 
m^sage. “ But now they will be faced and overcome with 
more courage when we feel confident that, if it is our 
determination that such should be tlic case, a bright and 
peaceful future, instead of humiliation and forerf labour, 
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awaits our children, and that from the German standpoint, 
the history of the world has developed a new orientation — 
that Germany will be free from the eternal struggle for 
existence which she has had to endure owing to her 
historical development and her geographical position. 
And for all this we thank Your Excellency with all our 
hearts. 

“ The events of recent months have proved that that 
victory cannot be snatched from us, which is essential for 
Germany’s future political and economic development,” 
said Hindenburg in reply. “ It will be a victory all the 
more sweeping the more the homeland remains staunch 
in its support of the army, and the more it is prepared to 
endure the privations, both great and small, of a crisis 
which we can confidently hope will soon be over, with 
a view to securing a brighter future for ourselves and for 
posterity.” 

It is with feelings of deepest sorrow that a German 
peruses once more these words full of hope, to-day, sixteen 
years after the Treaty of Versailles, which mutilated Ger- 
many, forced her to accept sole responsibility for the 
outbreak of the World War, imposed on her an intolerable 
burden in the form of reparations payments, and was the 
direct cause of inflation and of the present worId-%vide 
crisis, which has brought all the nations to the verge of 
ruin. And the feeling of sorrow is all the more poignant 
when it is recollected that these hopeful words were wiitten 
such a short time before the dreadful collapse that awaited 
Germany. Even the most convinced pacifists, even those 
who thought that a draw would have been the best finish 
to the war in the interests of the human race as a whole, 
must admit that Germany was treated with the greatet 
injustice by the Treaty of Versailles. And to-day it is 
recognised in influential circles among our former enemies 
that only a mutual understanding, based on reason, can 
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store fine peace and prosperity to the whole world, 
it us hope that while there is yet time tliis desire for a 
utual undeistatidins? may prevail both in Germany 
id in the other nations. A little later it will be too 

le. 
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HINDENBURG TAKES OVER THE WESTERLY FRONT 

I N the last chapter I had somewhat forestalled events. 
I must now go back to the period when Hindcnburg 
superseded General Falkenhayn as Chief of the 
General Staff. 

On August 28th, 1916, the following order from the 
Kaiser reached Brest-Lito\sk : “ Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff will set out for Army Headquarters with all possible 
speed.” Simultaneously Hindenburg received a note from 
the Chief of the War Council w'hich contained the ominous 
words : “ The position is serious.” 

In his memoirs, Hindenburg tells us how he reacted to 
this dramatic crisis in his life : “I laid down the receiver, 
and thought of Verdun and Italy, of Brusilov and the 
Eastern Austrian Front, and of the message : * Roumania 
has declared war on us.’ It was a moment that demanded 
strong nerves.” 

General Falkenhayn proved himself no longer fit to cope 
with the demands w'hich the increasingly menacing condi- 
tion of affairs made upon the Supreme Command. 
For a long time the Imperial Chancellor, von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, had realised that Falkenhayn was unequal to his 
task, and had urged a change in the military command. 
In his view Hindenburg and Ludendorff were the only 
possible generals to fill the posts of Chief of General Staff 
and Quartermaster-General respectively. But the Imperial 
Chancellor had to make very urgent representations again 
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and again i« the Kaiser before the latter could be prevailed 
xipon to recall Falkcnhavn, with whom he was on particu- 
larly friendly terms. It was only at tlic last moment when 
it seented that the war was already lost, and when there 
wi'xt many ttminous indications that the Central Powers 
were on the veige of a complete tnilitary collapse, that the 
Kaiser gave way lo the reiterated appeals of Bcthmann- 
lltdlweg, and sent for Hindenburg. At that moment, in 
the \’iew of many competent judges, the w'ar was already 
irretrievably lo.si , espcxially as tlie efficiency of the Austro- 
Hungarian army was by now completely shattered. 
Nevertheless, Hindenburg unhesitatingly took over 
supreme command, despite this apparently hopeless 
outlook. It required courage and great confidence in 
himself, when the prospect was so utterly desperate, to 
undertake the responsibility of trying to remedy the 
chaotic condition of the military position of the Central 
Powers which had been the result of ill-conceived military 
measures. 

The installation of Hindenburg and LudendorfF at 
Supreme Hetidcpiariers Iiad extraordinary repercussions 
foithwith. Owing to tlie great reputation svhich those tw'o 
men had among tiie army as well as among the German 
people, the confidence of people in the efiiciency of the 
Supreme Aimy Command, which had considerably 
deierioraled within recent months, was immediately 
res’ived. The army hoped that at length there would be an 
end of the appalling system of trench- warfare. For a long 
time both the equipment and the food of the troops had been 
utterly inadequate. The commissariat conditions w'ere 
appalling. But everyone now looked forward to a more 
definite and successful method of conducting the campaign. 
There were considerable numbers of people who would 
have preferred just then to sec Hindenburg and LudendorfiT 
taking charge of tlie entire administration of the country, 
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in order to put an end to the eternal squabblings between 
the politicians and Army Headquarters. Hindenburg’s 
appointment had also a very favourable eiSect on the spirits 
of the civilian population. Bethmann-Holhveg had actu- 
ally calculated that the transference of the two most 
popular generals in the German army to the Western 
Front would revive the hopes of the people, and this was 
one of the reasons why he so persistently urged the Kaiser 
to dispense with Falkenhayn. He had found it an ex- 
tremely difficult task to induce the Kaiser to take this 
step. 

The Kaiser was only too well aware that both Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff were strong-willed and extremely 
energetic generals. During the course of the heated dis- 
putes which Hindenburg and Ludendorff liad with 
Falkenhayn, the Kaiser always sided with the latter. 
Indeed, the Kaiser used to feel personally aggrieved as a 
result of Hindenburg’s downright criticism of Falkcnhayn’s 
strategy and tactics. But eventually even the Kaiser saw 
that he had to give way to the universal demand that a 
change should be made at Supreme Army Head- 
quarters. 

Hardly had Hindenburg and Ludendorff taken hold of 
the reins, when the insensate and sanguinary Verdun 
enterprise was stopped. Unfortunately, however, the 
triangle which had been wedged deep into the enemy 
lines at this sector was not withdratvn. The German 
positions along the line were reinforced, so that the English 
and French ceased their offensives -which had now proved 
ineffective. The Austrian Front was also reinforced %dth 
German troops. Simultaneously the new campaign against 
Roumania started. The burden of work with which 
Hindenburg had to cope was colossal, but he found that 
Ludendorff’s untiring energy w’as of enormous help to him. 
Ludendorff, of course, accepted joint responsibility for all 
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measures adopted b\' Hiiidciiburst, but (he fiiiai decision 
on measures was always made b) Hindenburg. 

Practically at the first attack, despite the difficult 
nature of the country which seemed to offer tremendous 
difliculties, Roumania was crushed. The army, consisting 
of German, Turki''h and Bulgarian troops which advanced 
against the Dtjbiuja, annihilated the Fourth Rountanian 
Army at Tutrakan, and reached Cernavoda-Gonstantza 
railwa\ line at the end of October. At Hermannstadt 
Falkenhayu inflit ted a det i''i\ e defeat on the First Rouman- 
ian Aum, and a few later the Second Roumanian 
Ainn met a similar fate at his hands, while the Austrians 
under Lieutenant-General Ar/. hiul(‘d the enemy back 
tliroutrh the C arpatliian passes. In close co-operation with 
jMackensrn’s army wiiith ftsrted the pas.sage through the 
Danube, the Ninth Aimv under Faikcnhayn broke through 
tiiumphanth to Maigu Jiu, and cleared all tiie Roumanian 
forces out <»f Wallarhia. Bueharesl fell on September 6th. 
Tin* Russian attack on the Garpathiam was also beaten 
off, and the German-Austrian line remaim-d invincible. 
These suctcs^es further strengthened people’s faith in the 
nu*u at the licad of the Supreme C 'ommand. 

'Fhere were* r<>veises also, of t nurse*. Tow'arch the end of 
Ottober tin* French deliwred a great ofrensi\'e at \’erdun, 
and drme a deep wedge into thv Gmnun lines. The terri- 
tors which had be<‘n tu qtiired at tlie cost (»f terrible blood- 
shed after mam mouths ot lighting, was lost in a single day. 
The losses of the German troops wt‘re rery heavy. In his 
mcmoiih Hindenburg contended that it would have !)cen 
better if he had nut <inly stopped the offensive at \'erdun, 
but had even \’oiuntariIy relinc{uishcd all the territory that 
had been taken and had mo\’ed back the German Front. 

Difficult as it was for Hindenburg when wt take into 
account how congenial to his temperament offemive 
tactics were, he had for the present both in the east and in 
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the west to confine himself to a system of defence, and 
permit the trench warfare which he loathed so much, to 
continue. To one with his talent for strategy, this method 
of warfare was exasperating. In the warfare of materials, 
as he says in his memoirs, a general has no chance of 
bringing into play, to any great extent, his flair for strategy 
and tactics. In the trenches confronting him were enor- 
mous quantities of shells and the most up-to-date appliances 
of mechanised warfare. And it was this material warfare 
that was wearing out Germany’s endurance in the field. 
The raw' material, the war machinery and the manhood 
of practically the w'hole world ■were arrayed in battle 
against the Central Powers. Time was our worst enemy. 
As days roiled on, the advantage must inevitably lie more 
and more with those who possessed the most ample 
supplies of war material. The drum-fire going on for weeks 
on end from hundreds of thousands of guns of every calibre 
was crushing Germany’s military strength more and more 
every day. 

Hindenburg decided that the only way to counter this 
menace was to minimise the devastating effects of the war- 
fare of material. And this, he saw, could only be effected 
by inaugurating a mobile defence. It was necessary to 
apply a hitherto untried system of defensive tactics. The 
enemy would be decoyed into penetrating into the elabor- 
ate system of trenches of the German defence. It did not 
matter if the enemy overran one, or tw'o, or three lines of 
trenches — ^it did not matter if trenches which had been 
won by arduous fighting were given up. The main thing 
was to hurl back the enemy again in a counter-offensive. 
This w'as tantamount to reverting on a small scale to the 
warfare of movement. Furthermore, the artillery fire of 
the enemy lost much of its effectiveness by the necessity of 
constantly shifting its position. And then a break-through 
would be impossible with the German lines working on 
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such an da^tic sptcm. This novel method of defensive 
tactics imposed a ven severe strain on the officers as well 
as on the men indi\ klually. as they had to li^ht now more 
upon theiiwwn initiative than is the case in the warfare of 
positions. The haltali^ms aitd conipanit^ fought in small 
groups, with big gaps between tht'in. Eveiy shcll-hoie was 
used as a sort of little temporarv fortress, which could be 
held by a few men equipped wit it hand>greitades and 
machine-guns. 

As may be pr«*Nmued, this new svstem ofdefensiv’c tactics 
did not invarial>K pna e vu( ct'^dul at the start. There were 
inevita!>le blunders and mbinterpretatkms of orders 
hurriedlv issued, llie isppodtutn of various commanding 
ofiicers had to !>e overcome, ami it was a Herculean task 
to make a ''U<.(.e%s of tlsi'' ^v'•^<‘;u t'f defensive tactics. And 
it was a svstem that very fictiueniiy failed to work. But 
on nianv t»eca'.ioio it proved a sinking success, and very 
soon the troops reettgnised it' great efficacy, and thoroughly 
enjoyed taking pan in vs oi king it. 

The intrcductioji of this hitherto untrietl method of 
defence was a great ami a bold enterprise, and its results 
justified Hindenburg in adopting it. 

In the Battle of Arras in Ajuil, tpty, this .sy.stem of 
defensive lartks was tiled, but on this oct'asinn it proved 
a failure, and dining the t nurse of the light if led to a very 
critical Mtuation. Various .suhiti'dimite generals had not 
as yet full confidence in this novel meiiiod, and others 
made very .seiious bhmdeis, with flie result that terrific 
chaos ensued. lankily the English did not know how to 
follow up their initial sureehs ihoronghiy. 'fhe German 
front line wa.s .soon firmly coirsolidatcd again, and the 
danger was averted. But the new method was tried with 
brilliant succes.s in the Aisne-Gluunpagne engagement, 
in which Neville, who had superseded Joffre on December 
I a til, 1916, as Comm ander»in-Chief, hurled his troops 
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against the German positions, in the hope of crushing 
the enemy at last with one desperate thrust. The Frencli 
offensive was directed against the Aisne sector between 
Soissons and Rheims, and against Chemin dcs Dames, 
between Bailly and Graonne. As the Germans had 
acquired adequate information in advance as to the zone 
and time of the offensive, it spent itself against the carefully 
organised defence system of the Sevetith and Eighth Army 
and fizzled out. The French reserve army, too, which had 
been in readiness for the purpose of rolling up the German 
front was sacrificed in vain. A series of mutinies broke 
out among the French troops as a result of this defeat, and 
Neville was recalled and superseded by Petain. 

This success \vas primarily due to the deviation from the 
dogged clinging to front-line trenches, and to the holding 
of advance posts in an clastic mamicr by means of small 
bodies of soldiers and machine-gun nests. It was a system 
that caused the enemy offensive to dash itself, so to speak, 
against empty space, while his massed shock troops 
perished under the devastating fire of the second German 
Line. But just as the English had been unaware of tlic 
opportunity which they let slip past at Arras, so here, too, 
our Supreme Command did not know on this occasion 
how weak the enemy’s position teas, tmd failed to utilise 
their advantage to its utmost by delivering a smashing 
German counter-attack. The unwarranted hopes that 
were based on the success of the submarine campaign 
were responsible for the adherence to the principle of tlie 
elastic system of defence and to the Fabian policy adopted 
by the Supreme Command. 

As there seemed no prospect of a decisive victory either 
in the east or in the west, a majority’ of the deputies in the 
Reichstag, led by Erzberger, advocated an effort to come 
to an agreement with the enemy witlr all possible speed. 
The advocates of this policy met their Waterloo in the 
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nofoiiftus July RcYohition. Even after the retirement of 
Betiim.uin-Molluea; this antipatiiy between tlic Reichstag, 
whidt stiove for a peace based on mutual agreement, 
and ihe Suptemc {'oimnand, wliicli thought of nothing but 
tthimaie \ictf)rv, continued. 

Neither the Gennans i«»r the enemy succeeded in 
cli.mging the condition of stalemate into which the war 
had de\ eloped. Ndiliei saw any piospcct of ultimate 
■vitUrtv. Nevei the!( ss, the tcpelling of those formidable 
ofrtnsi%(s lauiuhfd b% the tmmv, cspeiially when we 
take into iousith latiica ihe exliausted ettndition of the 
Coiiiun iioiip‘. was d tii'imntfous strategic pcrfoimancc. 
If’aitti lit had mtioduml an dastie system of mobile 
dttn5si\( taitits. I hndctsbuig had not taken steps to see 
that tin snppK ot wat matnials ha ih*' aimy a matter 
width hail !)«tn sukiU’sIv ns git tied under Falkenhayn’s 
ttijiut' tsi shttuld bt nupittved, it is extremely 

piohabli ih.it we would not ha\e hecu able to keep the 
< Jieins at !)a> . 

When Faikinhasn u.w ijt diatge tiiere was frequently a 
slionagt o! ammumtitni, and time was paitkulaily a very 
dt tijiite l.nhut to suppK suiiuitnt maihitu-guns, minc- 
nweihis and .uniliis wluieas the tnein> had a super- 
abiuuiance of modt in uat matt ual. Again and again the 
(krinan hatttiit s ait»nu‘ whole siitois of the fiont were 
Mienttd thiough shotiage oi shells, Hindenburg and 
Liidendui ff w t It dismased to distovtt this shortage of all 
kinds of war malt rials on then fust sisit to the Western 
Front in September, itpti. Lqjerialiy tlieie were not 
enough svar planes to lepel the English ait men who, witli 
a daily increasing rt*t klessness, used to destend (|uitc close 
to the ground and enfilade the trenches with a raking fire. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorfi' made a special complaint 
about tiieir plight owing to the inadequacy of the com- 
missariat and munition supplies. They both kept hammer- 
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ing constantly at the Berlin authorities to remedy this 
shortage of war material and food for the soldiers, and to 
speed up deliveries, 

Hindenburg very soon came to the conclusion that the 
effort to hold all the territory that had been conquered 
along the entire front merely entailed a futile sacrifice of 
human life without any compensatoiy' strategical advantage. 
Consequently he considerably shortened the length of the 
Western Front by voluntarily falling back on the carefully 
built Siegfried position. In this way he was able to liberate 
large masses of troops who were urgently needed for his 
imminent great defensive campaign. By this bold 
procedure he proved himself a far-seeing strategist. He 
decided that he would not hold on for dear life to every 
foot of ground, and never hesitated to yield up of his own 
accord great stretches of the front when the general 
interests made such a step advisable. 

Various experts on military matters have contended that 
under no circumstances should Hindenburg have shortened 
his line of defence in 191 7, and that he should have devoted 
all his energies to a resumption of the warfare of movement. 
This was the only way, they contended, by which he could 
bring into effective play his strategic ability, and win a 
decisive victory in the west on the lines of his great victories 
on the Russian Front. The view was constantly expressed, 
both by officers and men, that if he could force the French 
to fight in the open, they would be annihilated. Every- 
where along the front the soldiers yearned for an escape 
from the stagnation of the futile trench warfare and from 
the wearing drum-fire that was shattering their nerves. 

Hindenburg, however, decided that neither in the west 
nor in the east had the psychological moment arrived for 
fighting in the open. As I have already mentioned, the 
phenomenal initial success of the submarine campaign 
contributed largely towards inducing tlie Supreme 
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Command to adopt a waiting policy. It is probable that 
the retreat to the Siegfried positions ^\ould have afforded 
a favonrablc opportunity for adopting mobile warfare, 
but the ent‘m\ wa.s veiy cautious in his method of following 
up tlie retreating Germans, and the suthdrawal from an 
entrenched position on the Western Front was a risky 
proi'cdure. It is unlikely, furthermore, that the Kaiser’s 
approval of sui h tactics svould have been secured. All the 
time, houever, both Ilindt'uhurg and Ludendorff were 
fully com ins ed tlwi. if thcK' was to he a decisive finish to 
the war at all, it seotiki hav(* to be made in an open battle 
on the Wevtern Front. Ihe only question that pre- 
<K’cupied them wa.^ that nf a suitalsle <ipportunity for their 
decisive batth’. One faettu' they agieed was e.sscntially 
\iral for the sucxess of such ait encounter Russia must 
fust be put out of action ! And so they watched witli 
great intert.st the <nuhii,ik of the Russian Revolution, 
which wa.s liuund to fini-'h the war on the r.,astcrn Front. 

Again and again a* the months won* on, Hindenburg 
and Ludendoiif renewed their warning to the Minister 
of War, the C hancellor of the Reidi and variom Cabinet 
Minisieis to enlist all tlu* eneigs' of tht‘ civilian population 
in f»rdrr to sptt'd up the supply of ammunition. They 
were fully convinced that the “ Hom<’ Fiont” did not 
realise its responsibilities fully, •md they urged the 
institution of a iikut rigoinus control of the nation’s 
available labour. Sharp intei changes took place betw^een 
the Chilians and military dejtai tments, and betss’cen the 
Government and tlie Supremt* Command. In a letter to 
Bethmaim-Hollweg, Ludendorff demanded that all the 
countryls available re.sources should be exclusively devoted 
to the service of the army, and that a central bureau should 
be established which should control all manufacturing and 
repadring plants in the interest of the common weal. 
Bethmaim-HolIwcg declined to entertain his proposal on 
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the very justifiable ground that the establishment of such a 
bureau would, in the beginning, cause a complete dis- 
organisation for many months of the output of all kinds of 
products that were indispensable for the civilian population. 

The Hindenburg programme, which was sanctioned in 
the autumn of 1916 by the Reichstag, imposed very heavy 
demands upon the German masses, but even so, it proved 
in the long run not to be sufficiently far-reaching. The 
great defensive battles in 1917 involved a toll of human 
life and an expenditure of war material which far surpassed 
all previous calculations, and the problem of filling up tlie 
yawning gaps in the regiments and of fet'ding the gum 
became far more acute from month to month. 

An intensifying of the sharp recriminations Ijctwecn the 
civil and military authorities became moie pronounced 
daily. Ludendorff demanded that the Supreme Gommand 
should have a conti oiling influence in all mat tei s connected 
with civilian administi ation — that it should have the right 
to decide not merely an issue bearing on ntilitaiy matters, 
but on all political and economic problems of the nation. 
For a while Belhmann-Hollweg managed Ut m.ike a .stand 
against this encroachment of the military autiiorities upoji 
the domain of the civilian poweis. nventiially, howecer, 
Ludendorff manceuvred the overthiow of the Gham ellor 
of the Reich, whom he deemed “ trtn ituhjlent,” and 
succeeded in enlisting all the resmtrets of the cttunir>' in 
the service of the Supreme CommantL 

In a memoir tolXIichaelis, Bcthmann-Holh^ eg's successor, 
Hindenburg advised him as itt tiu* line oft omhu t hr shrujld 
adopt as Chancellor of the Reii h. He gave him a deiaileci 
list of ail his prcdcccvssor's mistake.s and shortconiings. 
He expressed his regret at Belhmann-iiollueg's helateil 
and inadequate mca.surcs \sith icgard to food supplies, 
the speeding up of production, the organbation of 
transport and of the coal supplies. Above all tilings, he 
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I'.nils ’.Gih ih«* f.tilnrc of Ikthin^mn-HoIIweg to 
r » !!}ii if r.th thf rnngv c ivilian |>opulation. 

innnfar icimhidtHl ihm : ‘‘To sum up, 
{"ill ilifu’ f r-?. li.ui t'fmvitu'cd inr that, despite 

oils snt»rst.‘.r\ in the firld. wc wrrr bring helplessly swept 
info the vfsricx of df^'^inKiion, ami therefore I felt tliat it 
%<»as. my duff, in tinsuuurc Heir von Bethnumn-Holiweg’s 
rrmivsncv- to lib Majesty. I isesitated for a long time before 
l.iking liiis step, and it was only after considerable heart- 
searching that I could bring myself to adopt such pro- 
ceedings agaimt any man, which were strictly outside the 
range of iny owm duties.” 

Hindenburg demanded from the new Chancellor the 
most thorough co-operation between the Supreme Com- 
mand and the (Jovemment, He esperiaJiy insisted upon 
steps bring taken to eensi^r the Press, upon the inauguration 
of an intrn'U e .system of propaganda among the people, 
upon the placing of all war industries on a satisfactory 
footing, upfm tire mobilisation of the resources of national 
labour, and up<»n the cfunbing out from all factories of men 
who were fit to bear anus, iii' also demanded that steps 
should be taken to prevent strikes, to maintain coal output, 
and to secure food supplies botli for the army and for tlie 
people. 

Nobody will deny that the Supreme Command w'as 
justified in informing the Clnmceilor of the Reich of the 
needs of the army and in pressing for attention to tliose 
needs. It was botli the right and the duty of the Supreme 
Command to insist upon evciy'thing that was essential in 
their view in order to guarantee the defence of the country. 
It was tlieir right aitd their duty to censure anytliing that 
reacted adversely on the army and its cfficcncy as a fighting 
machine. But during the course of the war the tendency 
of the Supreme Command at Ludendorff*s instigation 
to encroach on the domain of the civilian administration 
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became more and more pronounced from day to day, and 
was carried to an extravagant degree. Military depart- 
ments interfered with the administration of Governmental 
departments to such an extent that tlie relations between 
the Government and Hindenburg’s Qiiartcrmaster- 
General became exceedingly strained. Hindenburg did 
his best to throw oil on the troubled waters, in tlie hope of 
stopping the spate of violent mutual recriminations that 
flowed steadily between LudendorfF and the civilian 
authorities, but he frequently found that the gulf that 
separated them could not be bridged. 
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^ S I liMc ui'.jJhbivrd sn thf punutus chapter, the 
/....% .Supjunc t nihin.iiul ua*- jU'.lihcd in its encroach- 
JL jL Hi* lit njinu tlu dnju.iin 'll the tkihan authorities 
in al! snas'iu .iuin: upon thr snpph uf man power, \\ar 
matciKil and ti.od ha ila arun I he MiinuMirss of the 


snuaiion tl* inamial ilu i h'M’Nt t o-tipciatinn between the 
anin ai»i tfa Cae-tiiunuji rjer|U(*nfiy military and 
t iviiiaii piiddeti^ otrilapjwc! one anetihci in sudi a manner 
iliai the ininiMTie m{ the tosmer with the latter was 


ine\itab!r arai '•.'Uitial. laidimcim fl’ t indtl only visualise 
the ti\iliati authut nu n tin* (antimnent ami the policy 
oft he C'inuH « liui nl sh* Ren h ami ot the Cabinet Ministcra 


as so maiA u!>',!a* h > m the v,a% ot tin- tneti at tlte front. He 


assert'd that what was W'ln In tin* MiUUf is was invariably 
lost or fmstiaietl by the ti\ihans. Hr locked upon every 
statesman u-s a peisnnal eneinv of his, who should be 
foithwith silmred to praeiu him from thwarting the plans 
<if the Supieme (.tanmaiuh It In* hatl Ids way, he would 
have seized in ids own hands the tuns of botii domestic 


and fencign polints. 

When eventually I.udcndorfi’ .smceeded in getting 
Bcthmann-Hoilwt'g shelved, insteatl of appointing an 
energetic and efluicnt man as Chancellor af the Reich, the 
authorities selected Midiaelis-a man wTt* was tempera- 
mentally unfitted for the arduom task assigned to him. 
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astonished when Michaelis proved himself unable to cope 
with the difficulties of his office. His successor, too, the 
shrewd but very sensitive Count Hertling, a tired old man, 
was hardly the type of Chancellor to suit the requirements 
of the Supreme Command. Hertling merely allowed 
things to drift at first, \\ith the result that Ludendorif 
became more and more powerful. But -when eventually the 
reins of government slipped to the ground, the Supreme 
Command declined to pick them up. To do so would 
mean accepting the responsibility for the political fate of 
the nation. Instead of doing so, it tonfiiu'd itself to 
embittered criticism. 'I'fuTe was a repeiition the same 
kind of exceedingly unpleasant and futik iuti-ithange of 
letters betw^een the Government and the Supreme Cnm- 
mand which had marked the ei\d of tiie Bethmann- 
Hollwcg administration. Bitter leeriminations ’iu-m on 
betw'ecn the civilian and militan.’ authoiities at a tinn* 
when both should have to-operated taint tti\ fie the wel- 
fare of the country'. The wlmle tiagtd) tifihe podtirm *»f 
Germany is cmbttdied in the lelttts fiom Hindtulnng to 
the Chancellor of the Reith dnnamlmg a nmie eneigrtit 
speeding-up of output ami insisting on the (kivtinimnt 
accommodating it.self in tttn wa\ to the %ifv.s uf the 
Supreme Command. 'I he Reit lotag wasned in a oale 
of indecision betw een llu viiw^ ofiht ‘'upo me ( Mmni.is.d 
and those of their ptilititai It adtiN. < hi i!e tpu li-tn o| the 
submarine campaign the \iiws of llnak i.hust* ami 
Ludendorff were bat ktd b} th« R'lth't.tir I m (tnto' 
Party turned the .stale in the do isjon A< . tathn 1 lit the 
view of the Centre Party the subm.ume tamp.tigu w.ts .1 
matter for the Supreme C.ommand, ami t .|iirn!K ji 
was the duty of the Rculusiag to aoepi tlum doiuoii. 
The Reichstag majorit) failed to realise that die al 

aspect of the submarine campaign wa.s oi f.n greater 
significance tliau its \-alue as a inetluMi of w ai fare 
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With fven' parti, il sttcrc*?'; the centre of gravity of 
popiil.uity ahv.n^ stvmiq more and more towards the 
Siiptemr (.(»niniaud. Iaiu among big sections of the 
population vvho had to stiifer so dreadfully from food 
sliint,ig<\ the “ llaldn ” Rtith'.t.ig ,tml the civilian officials 
uerr sen unpopular. An a*;tute system of propaganda, 
niainls liu ul.itet! hs the “‘heaw imlu-,!iics,” held forth 
ti'ions of g! eat .un'-iouN of tettitors Imth in the east 
and m flu ue>t. of hi aw infieimutirs that ssoiild soon have 
to be paid bv tin ein in\ uho umdd tapklly be overcome, 
and of(n inhin\\u!idutkabh piotnitienee asa world power. 
Anti it v.a'- j)oiiitnl otn iljat this great goal could only be 
attained bs an luillimhing petM-M-iauce in carrying out 
the war-ptogtanune laid down 1»\ the Supreme (Command. 

Bethmauu-Hollweg. ssho in tlie eaiHer years of the war 
always wot kid in the closest harmony with the Reichstag, 
nos\ stood piacticallv alone. He had to look on helplessly 
at the fiutlu! t nt to.u Imn nt fiom da) to day of the 
Sitptdue t I'liimand on the dotn.iin t)f the civilian 
auihotiuis A sutojiims ueneral is atlwass more popular 
th,in a ramioiH and shirwd statesman of the stamp of 
Beihuiann-lioilwtg. 'Fhe pi ssimism ofBetlnnann-HolIwcg 
was rtgaided as biumleimg and dangeious, svhiie the 
optimism of Hhidenbuig and Ludendurff was regarded 
as justitiable and tight. 

Apart ftont tlie fat t th.ii the wai was making no headway 
cithci in the east or in tin* west, and that consecjuently it 
sft'med impossible to bring about tin* decisive engagement 
w hiclt was indispensably essential for Germany, the position 
of our Allies became mot e and more menacing. The death 
cif the aged Emperor Er,«wh Joseph deprived the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy of the historical link that kept it 
together. The last bond that united the Dual Monarchy 
was sundered. “ A great part of the national conscience 
of that Empire of heterogeneous races sank for ever into 
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the grave along with its venerable grey-haired Emperor,” 
wrote Hindenburg in his memoirs. “ The difficulties which 
the young Emperor had to face were in their number and 
magnitude utterly different from those attendant on the 
accession of a new monarch in a country with a homo- 
geneous population. The new ruler sought to substitute 
for the disintegration through the death of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of the ethical bond which kept the 
constituent elements of the Dual ^Monarchy together, 
measures of reform of a conciliatory nature. He believed 
that his political concessions would have a moral reaction 
even on those elements which were intent on the dis- 
memberment of his Empire. His panacea failed utterly 
to heal the maladies of his disintegrating state. The 
separatist elements had already made their pact long 
previously with our mutual enemies, and were not in the 
slightest degree inclined to repudiate it voluntarily ! ” 
Bearing in mind tliese insuperable difficulties, Bethmann- 
Holiweg very rightly aimed at a peace based on mutual 
understanding — a peace by w'hich Germany wmuld suffer 
no losses. Ludendorff, on tlie other hand, still stood out 
for territorial annexations. He was determined to hold 
on to all the territories that the German army had over- 
run — Belgium, the Flemish Coast, Courland, Lithuania, 
and even Poland. The boundaries of Germany were to 
be fixed in such a mamier that in future they w'ould be 
immune from hostile attack. And above all things he 
insisted on guarantees. In Ludendorff’s view the German 
people were fighting merely in order to attain this great 
goal, and it was on account of it that they endured such 
terrible sacrifices. He felt that the more ambitious the 
aims of the war were, the more patiently would the people 
continue to put up with their privations, and the more 
ready would they be to face even greater ordeals. This 
incurable antipathy between the Supreme Command under 
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■* ^ •' ‘ .i j-n .a (, ful understanding with 

^ alM.luith inniproinised them- 
' ' ^'* ■’ •' S P‘i< t-. which could only 

’• "1 liU! utter defeat. On 

*'Pb oi the Lnteate, which 
■'* r-' I 1 li, d aio d"ubi that tht\ wi-ie intent on 

' '4 Ih. ohjMtn-u that the tone of our peace 

''in 3 lauuul. d lau ln'-m tin outset .ilJ i hanre of a favour- 
a‘.;h z.j.h, o umujaWe.^ ^ In .utordmice with all the 
uo. M lit out poition we had to approach our 

rfirmirs m a tone of confidence. In the interests of our 
iJiiliiaf) i^iioition also, I storxi out for such a tone. Our 
had performed wondei-s, and had we adopted a 
(liffrrriii aftiiutie in making our peace offer, how would it 
reat i on tlicin i t w as essential that our peace oficr should 
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not lower the morale of our troops — and it did not lower it. 
If the Entente had been genuinely anxious for a peace 
based on righteousness and conciliation, they could and 
should have met us at a conference table, and laid their 
demands before us. If tlie negotiations failed, as the 
result of an eventual demand by Germany for territorial 
annexations, the Entente would be in a position to inflame 
their respective nations with renewed zeal for battle as a 
result of our attitude. But under such circumstances we 
would liave been unable to prevail upon the German 
people, who were already pining for peace, to resume the 
fray. And still less would we have been able to prevail 
upon our w'ar-svcaiy allies to accompany us again into the 
field. This simple line of reasoning is a convincing proof 
that we were anxious for a settlement based on justice and 
conciliation when we made our peace offer,” 

The fact is, however, that the generals of the Entente 
were thoroughly aw’are that time was fighting for them, 
and against the Central Powfers, that our allies were war- 
weary and that Germany ■would eventually be forced 
through hunger, shortage of war material and lack of 
reserves of man-power to submit unconditionally if our 
enemies kept up an unremitting pressure on them in the 
field. Consequently a peace offer could only have a chance 
of a sympathetic consideration if its terms had at the very 
outset ruled out plainly and clearly any idea of territorial 
annexation. 

The Kaiser’s peace offer had, furthermore, frustrated the 
possibilities attendant upon the note addressed by President 
Wilson on December i8th, 1916, to all the belligerent 
states, inasmuch as the Entente, after the German proposals, 
had no longer any faith in the willingness of the Central 
Powers to accept a peace which would debar them from 
territorial annexations. President Wilson, in his message, 
had requested “ all the states at present at war to express 
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?l,,ris %jf !< j’.Hflini: th« tf mdn uliirh the war could 
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1 5 .* }r'j'*n jiuni'U!*' tif thf’ Qij.idruple Alliance 

jf 1*5 f iifii t'»ji l^fM'nihfr aStli, and 

■iVir?' fl sh.'si Sfpfi'if - f'if fhc varuHH hdligrrcnt 
n-f i f in sittsfi.t! unju^ry. 'Hk* Entente 
dfi ?5jri| tu .in f'|U invitation, 

I'ftln ,-,113 v,{4 Ininfioith toiivinmi that there 

%\,i\ s (• |>( v-sl.'jhn *t a I'll. it f hv agretmrnt as long as 

}|ii *Vih)Sj{T I.ndrjulMil! vaTr itj pfit^er. 

I asH in jot“ the Kai'ri attivtti at Bad Homburg, 
M 1 1 1 ! I u 't t! h% ( < ns,? ( /nx sn anti ( tcneral Ait, wh<» had 
o"i(i Ss 5 |,!rnM { ( iniitanii of liie Amiro-Hungarian 
45110. ( oniail. nhn m i una-qu<'iu'f of some sharp 

jtiO i» h,unt» ^ 'aith the 1 nijisnos Kai!, was transferred to 
?h»' M jimi.'fnd i‘( the SHUthein 'IXnilese Front. The 
Isipnia! (Iiamdh'r, Bt thmann-Ilollweg, as well as 
Ihsitlr id?t!5s» and 1 mhiuhirfh %uue .iKtt ordered to meet 
tl f K.u rs at Bad Ifi'mlnni; While the two monarclts 
la Its .1 |(snat< miintil uiih the heads of their respective 
( rcA* jnsirn?*- a «'f'nffi«nfe w.i" simultaneously held by 
sla (ii'Hsiati and AnsUf»-I!uni,Miian cenerals, in the course 
t i %f . Idt h ( H’le i a! Ai f stated that his fuiers would be unable 
t»t bald tatS niifsl the following wintei owing to the shortage 
tit law matftial uiui the abnormally heavy casualty list, 
Hitwtsti, it %sas detided to continue the fight vnth the 
gie.Oa >>!, possdslt ?tst. as it was impossible to forecast what 
the povition ssoutd be when \s inter came. 

About noon on the .same day a joint conference wm held 
by the gsmerais and the politicians. Before they sat down 
to discuss the situation, Bethmann-Hollweg asked Luden- 
dorff whether he thought that the time had come to make 
fresh tivrrtures for peace. Ludendorff replied that he 
thought it would be very inopportune to do so at the 
moment, as tire Entente were on the eve of securing 
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enormous accessions to the fighting forces. During the 
course of the meeting Count Czemin proposed that, wth 
a view to securing an early peace, Germany should declare 
that she was prepared to hand over Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, and that Austria-Hungary' would fuse Galicia 
with Poland, and work hard for the assimilation of Poland 
with Germany. 

Count Czemin’s suggestion was absolutely fumed down 
by Ludendorff. “ Everything was vague with regard to 
the Polish scheme,” runs arr extract from Ludendorff’s 
memoirs. “ On the other hand the question of giving 
up Alsace-Lorraine was a very unequivocal one —a 
question which, in my judgment, could not be raised unless 
we were actually beaten. Every nation stands or falls with 
its honour, and all parties in the Reidistag have always 
agreed that AIsace-Lorrame is German territory, and that 
it is a point of honour with us to fight for the defence of 
this territory of ours to the very utmost. . . . The handing 
over of Alsace-Lorraine would be an open admission of 
weakness. The Entente would see nothing in such 
suggestions voluntarily made by w but a frank admission 
that we were beaten in the field, and they would take the 
cue to make their terms as harsh as possible.” 

Such intransigentism is understandable and pardonable 
in a soldier. But Bethmann-Hoilweg thought that it 
would be advisable to negotiate for a peace by agreement 
at the sacrifice of Alsace-Lorraine, in order to avoid a much 
greater disaster. Bcthmann-Hollweg took a statesman’s 
view of the issue, for he w'as aware that the Emperor Karl 
had already offered to make a separate peace with the 
Entente. However, Bethmann-Hoilweg was not a Bismarck 
who could force the acceptance of his point in view of 
opposition to that of the Supreme Command. He gave 
an evasive reply to Ludendorff’s demand that he should 
state seriatim his views regarding the objects of the war, and 
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bitter iiit<‘rr}iane!eis eattied when he told I-udcndorfF 
caastictilly that iie could not rekindle the war fcreour of 
the people by ts-lling tiiein fain- stories about future 
annexations in Belginin and the Baltic. 

Even at the pre.st'iit dav it would be vert' difficult to .say 
whetlier a peace nifer on the lines suggested by Czcmin 
svoukl have led to any definite result, but in viesv of the 
anxknis position ofthings. a resprmsible Government would 
have bten justitied in making oveituus for peace in 
.spite of tlie attitude of the Supreme Command on the 

issue. 

In his iomeis.ition wiili the Kaiser, Hindenburg 
complainetl flu inadequate .support which tlte Supreme 
C’ommand rettised from the Citancellor of the Reich. 
And in a prisonal lett(>r to the Chancellor, dated July 19th, 
1917, he pointed out that (>('im:m>X enemies based all 
their hopes upoti the collapse of the resistance of her 
Chilian populatutn. “A sjn ngthening of our Home 
Ftoni w ill v< n .speedih convince our enemies <tf the useless- 
ness of (ontimiing the war until their own wry existence 
is at .stake.’’ tuas an txtratt from this letter. ‘“On the 
either hand es*ery lomplaini ahrmt frustrated hopes, every 
hint about exhaustion, even' expressum of yearning for an 
eaily peace, uttered b\ <tuis(ivt's or our allie.s, and every 
allegation tiuit we will be unable to face anoth<*r winter 
campaign, sviil und<mhtedly piolong the war.” 

Towards tlie end of the meeting tin re was such an intcr- 
clash of widely divetgent view.s, that Ludendorff tendered 
his resignation, and Hindenburg likewise asked to be 
relieved of his office. At this critical juncture the Crow'n 
Prince inters’ened, and held a conference with the leaders 
of the various parties of the Reickstag, the majority of whom 
were in favour of the immediate dismissal of Bethmann- 
Hollweg. When the Crown Prince announced their 
decision, the Kaiser, with the greatest reluctance, made up 
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n™d that the Chancellor who had served him so faith- 
fully for so many years, must go. The spineless Michaelis 
was entrusted with the government of tlie country. Which 

Supreme Command— or 
rather, that Ludendorff had won a decided victory He 
was now firmly entrenched in political power. 



CHAPTER Vni 

Tim SUPREME COMMAXD IV POSSESSIO.Y OF POimCAL 

POIVER 

W HEN lEndenburg and Ludcndorff asked the 
Kaiser to choose between Ihcni and Bethmaim- 
I fnllw<>g, it was, of course, a foregone conclusion 
tv hat his decision would be. There was no alternative to 
his siding with the army chiefs. Had he done imything 
else, the majority of the German people would have risen 
in revolt. Hindenburg to them was synonymous witli 
victory — Bethmami-Holhvcg was synonymous with a 
degrading peace. 

Were it trot for the pressure brought to bear on him by 
his c|uarter-master general, Hindenburg would still have 
continued to pull along with Bethmann-Hollweg despite 
their numerous clashes, but Ludendorff's power at 
Supreme Comtnand Headquarters had already attained 
.such dimenbions that nobody was at all surprised at his 
.Mrcnuf)us efforts to bring the Government itself under Ins 
c<mtr«L 

Hindenburg had neither a talent nor a liking for politics. 
He was temperamentally incapable of the petty intriguing 
w Iiich is essential for success in politics. He was a soldier -- 
all his utterances were the candid, outspoken expression 
of the mentality of a soldier. The only ambition he had 
iit life Wits to be a successful soldier. Not that he sought 
for glory or applause in his profession of arms. He regarded 
it as a vocation winch entailed a rigorous sense of duty 

92 
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towards his Fatherland — the duty of defending Germany’s 
honour and liberty with his life, if necessary, and of 
fighting to secure for her her rightful place among the 
nations. 

Ludendorff was temperamentally the exact antitliesis of 
Hindenburg. Despite his extraordinary qualities as a 
soldier and an organiser, he was in many respects Hinden- 
burg’s evil genius. Unbridled ambition was the main 
trait of Ills character. He was not satisfied with his 
successes in the militaiy domain, lie wanted to become a 
paramount power in politics. He had visions of becoming 
dictator of Germany. As the n ar wore on, he became from 
day to day more and more aggrcssiix- nay, even brutal 
in his demeanour. He radiated rudeness and unsociability. 
He was feared by all hi.s soldiers and heartily loathed by 
numbers of them. The tone of liis oral and written 
pronouncements was dictatorial and hectoring to the 
verge of doivnright insolence. He %\as scathingly sarcastic 
to most of the officers of his entourage who ventured to 
express an opinion of tlieir own. Hindenburg had 
frequently to intciTcnc between Ludendorff and his victims. 
But Ludendorff was not tlie type of man to be held in 
check even by his superior. Whenever the opportunity 
occurred he was only too ready to usurp Hindenburg’s 
functions. He tried, so to speak, to push the venerable 
FicId-lSIarshul into the background. Of course, in 
doing so, he did not dare to adopt the arrogant demeanour 
svhich he displayed towtirds evcry'onc else. He always 
stood to attention in the presence of Hindenburg, alwa}^ 
addressed liim as “ Sir 1 ” and was invariably deferential 
and courteous in expressing his vieus to him. But Hinden- 
burg was the only man to whom Ludendorff was, at any 
rate on the surface, respectful — nay, almost cringing in 
demeanour. 

All the generals quaked with terror when they faced 
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Litdciidorfl*. WSieiicvrr he bore down iniexpcctedly on 
any .sector of any oftlu’ (»enna« bailie-fronts, as iic had a 
very n.tsiy iiabit t»f doin|^, fear and constrination gripped 
officers and men alike, Aiid i\oe to any high-placed 
ofiicer in the General StaiT nho failed to carry* out 
LudendorlG.s instructions to the very letter. He was very 
lucky if he got tdF with being reduced in rank and sent 
to the hottest .sector of the battle-front. Another little 
tuck of laidendorlT’s wa.s to pay .surprise visits to sub- 
ordinate generals during the course of bitterly contested 
defeirsivc cngagenient.s. Such visits were frequently the 
prelude to wholesale dismissals. He often interfered with 
disastrous result.s iti the tactical schemes of subordinate 
generals, and on one occasion after a nocturnal visit he 
ordered several artillery' po.sitions to be scrapped, and 
dismis.sed the tjfficcrs in charge right away. 

The domineering attitude w’hich it was possible to 
display with impunity in military affairs, must have been 
visualised by Ludcnd<trfi' as infutitcly more easy to assert 
in dealmg with pcsiititians and Government departments. 
He held the view that the whole administration of civilian 
life sluiuld be rceaganised and dragooned in accordance 
with niiiitaiy eoncepts. This narrowness of vision on the 
part tif Hindt nburg's a,ssistani atid master,'’ was most 
disastroiLS in its leactioit on Ch'nnuny. Despite iiis great 
intelliciual atlainnients, Ludendorif was in many w'ays an 
antateur. He rtssembled the Kaisc r in some of his attitudes. 
To tht' very last he wa.s appallingly ignorant of the real 
political and economic position of the Gentral Powers. 
Pie < cRiId see nothing or think of nolhiitg but the victory 
that w'as luring him on, and tliat was ever evading him 
like a wiii-o'-the-wisp. To attain this victory he thought 
that he ought to be able to conjure up armies out of tlie 
eartii. Any man who was not fighting at tire front he 
considered as absolutely of no importance. He could not 
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understand how anybody would dare to question any order 
given to him. If he had his way he 'would imprison — or, 
better still, he \\ ould shoot out of liand —anybody who went 
on strike. He was eternally cursing the flabby members 
of the Berlin Government, wlio \vcrc too co'wardly to lock 
up the Social Democratic deputies and Labour Leaders, 
or to put them up against the wall to face a firing squad. 
He used to say that if he were Ciuuicellor of the Reich he 
would deal verj,' drastically ■i\ith those wretched Cabinet 
Ministers who cringed so abjectly to the editors of dirty 
little Radical jmox'inciai rags. He would show tliem no 
mercy ; he would be ruthless in his attitude towards any 
of those \M-etches 'who had the effronteiy to stand up 
against him. 

Before the final crash of Germany’s hopes, Ludendorff 
had developed a very serious form of megalomania. He 
became more and more nervous and more aird more liable 
to vioh'nt gust.s of tmgiT. Hintlenbtirg found himself 
repeatedly forced to reprimand him for those outbursts. 
And Ludendorfi' always listened 10 his superior officer 
with a contrite cxpr<‘.shiou, and apologised abjectly for 
his exhibition of bad temper. 

Hinclenburg always declined to put his signature to 
Supreme C Command letters to Government or Civil 
Servin' departmenis unlesN they 'were emichcd in moderate 
and polite phra.sr<*logy. He frequently insisted on revised 
drafts being di.iwn up of I.udendorfl”.', e.xplosive missives, 
before .signing ihrin. But ahluaigh lie had to censure 
LudendoHf many timt- for his truculent attitude towards 
the civilian autiiorities, hr had great confidence in his 
ability, and fi»r iliis rea.sou he often gave way to him on 
issues on w hich they held radically divergent views. 

Taking all in all, the Rcich-stag and tlic Supreme 
Command pulled toge ther more harmoniously than did 
the military autiiorities and the Government. On July 
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gtlk 1917. CJusiav Strepcmann elms aitciition at a meeting 
of the C'ornmittee of Supplies of the Reichstag to the fact 
that the I dat ions between the(.'iov<’rnnjc‘nt and the Supreme 
Command csete rather strained. He stated that it was 
llic desiie of the Reichstag that the heads of the army 
would afford them the opportunity of an oral discussion 
witii them on the militan* situation. Stresemann con- 
sidered that it wa.s of vital intportance that deputies of all 
patties should distuss the general situation as soon as 
possible with Hijidenbmg and LudendorfT. This would, 
in bis \ ie^\ , be the most definite means of clearing the air 
with regard to a number of sinister rumours that were 
being circulated with regard to the Supreme Command. 
Furthermore. Stresemann was anxious to find out to what 
extent the fatal statement issued by the Government, 
regarding Polaiid’s independence, w^as to be attributed to 
Ludendoi fl'*s inspiration. Furthermore, he wanted some 
light thnmn on tlje allegation tJiat the Supreme Command 
had ordered the compulsoiy deportation of Belgian 
svorkntcn, and had dom* so in defiance of the BHgian civil 
authoiities. He fill that the Government were always 
ri, sponsible politically for the measures adopted by the 
Supreme C rumuand and could under no circitmstances 
sliche sucli iespon‘.ibiIit\ , If the Chancellor of the Reich 
had not .sufficient eiuige to asset t his authority against that 
of the militaiy holders, there was only one obvious inference 
to be drawn fiom .suth a state of affairs. Stresemann was 
cojivineed that a caitdid discussion with representatives of 
all parties of the Reichstag could not fail to meet %sith the 
approval ofHindenburg and Ludendorff. And just as the 
Reichstag had the tight to find out what was the precise 
position at the front, so the Supreme Command had the 
light to find out what was happening in the Reich during 
their absence. 

This conference, which was arranged by Stresemann, 
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took place on the occasion of a visit paid by Hindenburg 
and Ludendorjff to Berlin immediately after the resignation 
of Bethmann-Hollweg, and the peace resolution which was 
passed by the majority in the Reichstag on July 13th, 1917, 
at tire instigation of Count Gzemin. This fortuitous 
coincidence gave rise in Berlin to the erroneous impression 
that Hindenburg and Ludendorff had come to the capital 
specially for the purpose of taking part in the discussions 
regarding the peace resolution. 

The conference with the deputies was quite an informal 
affair, and the position was discussed candidly. “ We 
expressed our views about the military situation,” Luden- 
dorff states in his memoirs. “ Wc said that conditions were 
serious, but that they were not desperate. We further 
decided that the only thing for us was simply to stick it out, 
as our enemies did not want peace — that our supplies of 
ammunition had improved, and our supplies of raw material 
at the moment were adequate. We confessed tliat we felt 
rather dubious with regard to the peace resolution. It 
did not meet with our approval, simply because it was 
botmd to react adversely on the morale of our troops and 
upon the fighting spirit ofthe civilian population, and would 
be regarded alike by our enemies and our allies as an 
admission of weakness, and consequently it would have very 
unfavourable repercussions for us. . . . In conclusion we 
expressed the view tliat we would win if only the people 
would stand united in a solid phalanx behind the army. 
And the Reichstag must do its part to bring about tiiis 
desirable consummation,” 

Dr. Helfferich, one of the I^Iinisters, requested the 
deputies not to permit any information to be published for 
the time being regarding the peace resolution. In defiance 
of his request the Vorxvmts published on the following 
morning a detailed account about it. “It struck me 
after that,” stated Ludendorff in his memoirs, “ that 
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any further dii»cussion \\ould be ratlier futile and 

purposde&s.” 

The hopes which Stresemann had based on the discussion 
were not fulfilled, ahhtmgh Hindenburg and Ludendorff, 
at the request of the new Chancellor of tiie Reich, Dr. 
]Vlit haelis, took part hi fui ther discussions about the peace 
resolution at the ^linistry of the Interior. 

'‘At the meeting we were astonished to Icam that the 
necessity t»f the peace i esoiution w as based on the view of the 
majority of the Reichstag, upon the attitude of tiie civilian 
}Xipuiation,” sa>s Ludendorff in his memoirs. “ It was 
the only means, in their \iew, of stimulating the people 
to stn k it out, should the peace they yearned for not 
niatei iahsc It was a depressing picture of the spirit of the 
people. Indeed, it w'a.s considerably worse than I had 
imagined.” 

Even the realisation of this depressing state of affairs 
did not piev<‘nt the Supreme Command fiora still adhering 
to thtir demands for tenitorial annexations. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PEACE OF BREST-LITOVSK 

R USSIA’S power to stage any more great offensives 
was broken, but she still kept a considerable 
k. portion of our army and those of our allies 
engaged on the Eastern Front, which was sorely needed in 
order to bring about a decisive engagement in the west. 
The various favourable opportunities of securing peace 
on the Eastern Front which had occurred during the first 
two years of the war, were allowed to pass to no pturpose. 
Falkenhayn was not a man with broad vision and initiative 
in military operations. But this was not the sole reason for 
his dallying policy. It is well known now that Iris repeated 
refusals to accede to Hindenburg’s urgent requests that he 
should send the requisite reinforcements for the purpose 
of rolling up the Russian Front from the South to the North, 
were not solely the result of his strategic calculations. 
Hindenburg had been the idol of the people since the battle 
of Tannenberg, and the ambitious Falkenhayn regarded 
him in consequence as his most dangerous rival. Although 
Falkenhayn, as Chief of the General Staff, was responsible 
for the operations in all the theatres of war, the people gave 
all the credit for the victories iu the East to a general who 
was his subordinate. Everybody knew Hindenburg. Nobody 
spoke about Falkenhayn. Every day the Press demanded 
with more and more insistence that Hindenburg should 
be given Supreme Command of the army. In him, and 
in him alone, they based their hopes of victory. But for 
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fills vf*iy H'.'i'jon Falkenha'>^l was determined that he 
■isftiiid not vehintarily hand over his job to the liberator of 

I as* Psussia. He had the Kaiser at his back, as I have 
aljeadv pointed out. And despite tlic fact that a mass of 
h gt ndai y fal)! ieai ii tits have lx en w oven about the antipathy 
!>ef\seen the Kaiser and Hindeuburg, the relations between 
the tnona.uh aiul tlie agi'd general had not been friendly 
h*r a t ondd( ruble tiint\ partly owing to the fact that they 
Wile n inpi'iainentalh quite at variance with each other. 
*I he Kaisei was iuily aware of the great military ability 
of lunh llindenlmrg and Liidendorff, but for all that he 
in'inua! ai that fatal moment to yield to the universal 
demand, and to make a change in the Supreme Command. 
Jmi a*' in t housing his advisers in peace time, personal 

I I icndsiiip' w Cl e frequently deciding factors with the Kaiser 
« \ ( n dming the war. 

In the \ear iqi6 Wrdun was sapping all our military 
1 nei . w ith the i ( suit that, as long as that crazy onslaught 
v>< ns on iheie was no hope of a decisive battle in the east. 
Aiided to this, a.s fiequcntly was the case during the course 
f 1 the \Si'i!d War. court intrigues had a great deal to do 

iiii ! lie '•ituaiinn. Peace feelers w'cre thrown out to Russia. 
Uie Kaswr. who was considerably influenced by his 
f n!< mage, was led to believe that even without a decisive 
\i< ton to sjxed up the issue, peace, based on a mutual 
ai I ai m« at itli iiu‘ Tsar's exliaustcd empire, was bound 
n* lonii \u\ *>oon. The Tsar had taken care that indi- 
( all' 'Ji' « >i his dt sire fttr peace should reach the Kmser’s ears. 
ih«' Teal’s puipo.se in this move was to save the Ruman 
Ftoni tioin violent Gcianan onsets. When the Kaiser 
hrait! the tumours about the Tsar’s desire for peace, he 
was \eiy hiapeful that negotiations would start very soon. 

One of the unsoivablc riddles of the World War is the 
(Mi that Hiudenburg, when he was appointed to the 
Supreme tlommand, especially as by that time the rumour 
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about an imminent peace offer from Russia proved un- 
founded, did not immediately take steps to stage the big 
decisive engagement on the Eastern Front, for which he 
himself had so persistently appealed when Falkenhayn 
was at the head of affairs. It is quite true that the position 
was not nearly as favourable on the Eastern Front as it 
had been in the first two years of the war, but for all that, 
Russia could have been put out of action towards the end 
of the summer and in the autumn of 1916. After the 
position on the Western Front had been firmly entrenched, 
after the Verdun shambles had been stopped and all was 
once more relatively quiet on the Somme, but especially 
after the crushing of Roumania, a sledge-hammer blow 
could have been delivered against Russia, even at the cost 
of yielding up a considerable stretch of territory in the west, 
Austria was on the verge of collapse, and was already 
pondering the question of a separate peace. This was a 
menace that could only be averted by the destruction of 
the Russian army. And then there was tlie paramount 
consideration that a smashing victory in the west was 
out of the question imtil Germany could transfer all her 
forces to that theatre of war. 

A regard for strict historical accuracy forces us to admit 
that it was a serious error on the part of tlie Supreme 
Command that they did not despatch all their available 
troops to the Eastern Front in order to bring Russia to her 
knees. Whether the great offensive which had been so 
urgently demanded by Hindenburg before he had been 
appointed Chief of the General Staff w'ould, at this date, 
lead to a complete annihilation of the Russians, is open 
to question, inasmuch as the considerable extension of the 
battle-fronts which had taken place in the interval made 
a concentrated drive impossible. Still, there can be no 
doubt that a powerful offensive against Russia would, 
even at that late hour, have been productive of very 
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definitely important results. In view of the shortage of 
food in Germany, which was every day becoming more and 
more acute, it was urgently necessary to Uirow open tlie vast 
grain tracts of Russia. The immediate effect of such a 
step would be the elimination of the menace of famine 
which brooded over Germany and her allies. The opening 
of her Eastern frontiers would give a tremendous fillip to 
the waning mot ale of the civilian population. In 1916 
Southern Russia was by no means so utterly devastated 
as it was two years later. It had still abundant harvests 
and granaries. 

From day to day tlie Germans were listening anxiously 
for die first rumbling of the Russian Revolution. But it 
was not until March, 1917, that die Tsarist regime 
collapsed, and a republic was proclaimed with Kerensky 
at tlie helm. The hopes, however, that had been based on 
the overthrow of the Tsar, proved elusive. Russia still 
fought on the side of our enemies. The Entente did all 
that was possible to prevent Russia from maMng a separate 
peace with us. Money was spent lavishly on this purpose. 
Millions of pounds were poured into the coffers of the 
Russian Government, as well as into the pockets of 
Kerensky and his Alinistcrs, who, for the sake of safety, 
deposited a considerable portion of their blood-money in 
foreign banks. They had a premonition that their tenure 
of power would be brief. Thirty leaders of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, with Lenin at their head, who were living in 
Switzerland, secured, at the request of the Supreme Com- 
mand, a free pass to Russia from the German Government. 
And so it was that the representatives of the capitalistic 
system did not hesitate to sow with their own hands in the 
country of the enemy the seed of that Communism which 
they so much loathed — a seed which after the war was des- 
tined to germinate with a riotous vegetation, which proved 
a menace to the economic system of the whole world. 
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After the fall of the Tsarist regime Lenin could no longer 
endure the enforced inactivity of his exile in Switzerland. 
He saw that the time had arrived when he could carry out 
the economic schemes which he had been planning for 
decades. He felt that he was called to lead the proletariat 
to victory, and to inaugurate the World Revolution. “ The 
Provisional Government will gladly welcome back from 
exile and from prison all those who have suffered for the 
welfare of their country,” ran an extract from a manifesto 
issued from Petrograd. These were words truly calculated 
to inspire confidence, but Lenin knew that Kerensky and 
the other members of the new Russian Cabinet were “ at 
heart the well-paid agents of Fiance and England.” He 
felt that Kerensky would never help the workers to attain 
power, and he knew before he ever set foot in Russia that 
he would not, and could not, become a member of Keren- 
sky’s Government. Still, once he was in Russia, he felt 
that that Government would serve him as a stepping-stone. 
And then, when the opportune moment came, he would 
seize the reins of power himself. 

The route through the Entente territories was closed 
against Lenin. He saw little prospect of success by travel- 
ling incognito and with a false passport through Germany. 
He needed Ludendorff’s consent for travelling through 
Germany, but he insisted that that consent should be open 
and above board, and that it should not be hampered by 
any secret clauses, which would inspire distrust among his 
followers. Eventually Lenin decided to send Fritz Flatten, 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, as an ambassador 
to the Kaiser, and likewise a member of the Communist 
Party. The Kaiser granted him permission to travel 
through Germany to Sweden. And so Lenin set out with 
his twenty-nine comrades. Before starting, however, he 
rallied them around him, told them of his plans, and said 
that it was the duty of every Bolshevik at that crisis “ to 
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adopt every available means for returning to Russia.” 
Lenin’s comrades agreed 'with him on this score, but they 
did their best to dissuade him from taking the risk of 
travelling through enemy territory. They thought that 
the granting of the free pass was just a bit of trickery. But 
Lenin did not hesitate for a moment, and on April 8th, 
1917, the thiity exiled Bolsheviks, with the consent of the 
German General Staff in Berne, purchased third-class 
tickets, and entering a train that was awaiting for them, 
proceeded via Stuttgart to Russia. In Stockholm, Lenin 
was received by Radek. Thence he proceeded to Finland, 
whence he travelled by sleigh to the Russian frontier. 
The thirty exiles were greeted "with inquisitive but friendly 
glances by the outposts of the Russian army. 

Lenin waited impatiently for the departure of the next 
train for Petrograd. He was secretly wondering what sort 
of a reception was awaiting himself and his comrades. It 
was quite possible, it occurred to him, that he might be 
thrown into prison. He could get no definite information 
from anybody. However, when he heard the rolling of 
drums as his train steamed into the railway station at 
Petrograd, all his doubts w^ere at an end. The strains 
of the “ Internationale ” and a wild chorus of cheering 
greeted him. The Petrograd garrison sent representatives 
of all branches of the service to receive him. Lenin’s name 
was on the lips of thousands. And so it was that the founder 
of the Russian Soviet regime entered Petrograd in triumph. 

But although even then Bolshevism was already raising 
its menacing head, Kerensky was still in power. Further, 
millions of Russian soldiers were sacrificed for the sake of 
the gold that was being poured into the coffers of Kerensky’s 
Government. Large numbers of reliable officers were sent 
by the Entente to reorganise the Russian army. The most 
important posts in the army were entrusted to them. 
The artillery, which was now the backbone of the Russian 
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frontj was handed over to French and English officers, 
who immediately fired on the Russian infantry, whenever 
the latter tried either to fraternise with the Germans or to fall 
back. It was an everyday occurrence to see Russian 
soldiers crawling out of their trenches towards the German 
barbed wire entanglements to chat with the enemy about 
the imminent peace. But always on such occasions heavy 
artillery fire descended upon the fraternising Russians 
and Germans and put an end to their informal peace 
parleys. 

Only once did Kerensky’s Republican Government and 
the Entente actually succeed by their united efforts in 
rekindling a fitful gleam of the fire of battle in the Russian 
army. In June, 1917, they made a drive against the 
Germans at Smorgon and against the Austro-Hungarian 
lines in Galicia. The German front repelled the attack, 
but in Galicia there was a repetition of the previous year’s 
debacle. The Austro-Hungarian troops offered only a 
very slender resistance, and were utterly routed, with the 
result that Galicia fell once more into the hands of the 
Russians. It was not until July 19th that a German 
counter-attack effected a break-through in the Russian 
lines and cleared the country completely of the 
enemy. 

The German troops advanced as far as the Moldau, but 
had to pull up, as it was so difficult to bring up reserves. 
In accordance with their usual custom, the retreating 
Russians destroyed all the roads and railway lines. The 
remnant of the Roumardan army had taken its stand 
on the banks of the Moldau. Had the Germans pushed 
forward a little more vigorously they would either have 
annihilated them or driven them back to Russian territory, 
where they would not be able to secure a firm footing for a 
long time owing to the Russian Revolution which was 
about to crash over them. But owing to the lack of reserves 
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and the difficulty of bringing up food supplies the German 
generals thought it inadvisable to go further ahead with 
their military operations. 

Once more the Supreme Command hesitated, and once 
more a favourable opportunity was allowed to slip by. 
They were satisfied with wearing down the Russian front 
with sectional “ attrition ” tactics. Hindenburg had not 
by any means abandoned the idea of speeding up the dis- 
integration of the Russian army by a final offensive, but 
he did not think that it was an opportune time for it. At 
the moment the Western Front needed all the available 
military reserves of Germany, and consequently all that 
could be done in the east was to keep gnawing away 
slowly at the Russians. This was a fatal mistake on the part 
of the Supreme Command. Later events proved that it 
would have been better, even at the sacrifice of important 
sectors on the Western Front, to hurl all the troops that 
could possibly be spared against the Russians, who were 
certaiidy not in a position to put up an effective resistance, 
and to force them to sue for peace at the earliest possible 
date. Had that been done, the great offensive on the 
Western Front might have been started immediately, 
instead of waiting imtil March 21st, 1918, when the 
Americans were in France with a powerful army of 
young troops and abundance of war material. In the 
autumn of 1917, the superiority of the enemy in numbers 
and in war material was not yet so pronounced, and the 
German soldiers were not so war-weary and exhausted, so 
that the conditions essential for a decisive victory were in- 
finitely more favourable than they were half a year later. 
Furthermore, the very fact that the results of the submarine 
campaign during the course of the year 1917 were dis- 
appointing, ought to have made it imperative to secure 
peace on our eastern frontiers, and then to start a great 
offensive on the west, especially as the steadily increasing 
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difficulty in maintaining food supplies and bringing up 
reserves made Germany’s prospects worse and worse as the 
months rolled on. 

On September and, a second German drive, which was 
made this time across the Dvina, culminated in the capture 
of Riga. The Russians only offered a very slender resist- 
ance. There was great uneasiness in Petrograd, as it was 
feared that the offensive would not cease until the capital 
fell into German hands. As a matter of fact military 
experts contended that the German troops might easily 
have reached Petrograd a week later without any fighting 
worth talking of. The history of the world might have 
taken quite a new orientation. And as a result of such a 
victorious advance Kerensky would very probably have 
been inclined to make peace, despite the great influence 
which the Entente had upon him. Just then he still had the 
greater part of the front troops under his control, and it 
would still have been possible for him perhaps to crush 
the Bolshevik Revolution- But the Supreme Command 
would not entertain the idea of advancing on Petrograd, 
and were satisfied with occupying the islands of Osel, 
Moon and Dago in the Gulf of Riga, with a view to menac- 
ing Petrograd and bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Russian Government. The army and navy co-operated 
magnificently in the Gulf of Riga. But indeed the Rttssians 
offered only a very faint-hearted resistance, and the 
German casualties were very slight. But the hope that this 
German advance would cause Kerensky to sue for peace 
proved elusive. Its only effect, as the Supreme Command 
had foreseen, was that the Bolsheviks got control of Russia 
two months later, on November 6th. 

Once more valuable time was lost. Iirstead of giving 
iostructions for a bold drive for Petrograd, the Supreme 
Command sent strong German forces for an offensive 
against Italy. The eleventh battle of the Isonzo in August 
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and September proved that Austria-Hungary’s powers of 
resistance had become considerably weakened. The 
Emperor Karl had sent out peace feelers to France through 
Prince Sixtus in the hope of securing a separate peace, to 
attain which he was quite prepared to drop his German 
allies. The Supreme Command consequently felt that at 
all costs the danger of Austria-Hungary dropping out of 
the fight must be averted. From what we know at the 
present day, it is questionable whetlier the danger of 
Austria-Hungary giving way was so imminent, but the 
Supreme Command thought otherwise at the time, and 
decided once more that the Russian issue would have to 
wait. 

On October 24th General von Biilow undertook with 
eight German divisions of the Fourteenth Army acting 
in conjunction with the KLrausz Austro-Hungarian army 
group a smashing offensive on the Fleitsch-Tolmino 
sector, and pushed ahead in a series of hammer-thrusts 
through Udine to the Tagliaraento. Their onset was 
only brought to a halt when they reached the Piave, 
which had overflowed its banks. The Second and Third 
Italian Armies were intercepted, and 250,000 men were 
taken prisoners. Although Conrad’s simultaneous attempt 
to take the ne'w Italian army in the flank, proved abortive, 
the fighting power of the Italians was so shaken that 
Austria w'as once more able to hold tire front without 
German assistance. Furthermore, it w^as not the aim of 
the Germans to attempt the overthrow of Italy. The ill- 
advised idea of dealing sectional thrusts with a view to 
shattering the enemy fronts was finding more favour daily 
with the Supreme Command. It was a variant of the 
“ battering-ram ” tactics which Hindenburg at an earlier 
stage of the war had so emphatically condemned. The 
system of driving wedges into the lines of the enemy never 
led to any conclusive results in his view. Yet in the interest 
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of strict historical truth, it must be admitted tliat Hinden- 
burg was guilty himself of the very faults for v,hich he had 
so often blamed Falkcnhayn. The Chief of the General 
Staff on theNorth-EastemFront, Major-General Hoffmann, 
who after the Battle of Tannenberg had been such a 
zealous assistant to Hindenburg and Ludendorff, now made 
exactly the same complaint about Hindenburg which 
Hindenburg had formerly made about Falkenlxayn. In 
his memoirs of the World War General Hoffmann refers 
to that titanic struggle as the “ war of lost opportunities.” 

Owing to the fact that during the first two years of the 
war no great smashing offensive was made against Russia, 
and that the third year was allow^cd to pass by in elusive 
hopes based on the Russian Revolution, eighty German 
divisioixs were engaged throughout tlie whole year of 
1917 on the Eastern Front. 

At length the Bolshevik Government asked for an armis- 
tice on November 26th, and on December 22nd peace 
negotiations were started in Hindenburg’s former head- 
quarters at Brest-Litovsk. 

A month previous to this the Russian People’s Com- 
missars, Lenin and Trotsky, had broadcast a message from 
the Tsar’s former palace at Tsarskoe-Selo to the “ whole 
world,” in which they called upon the “ warring nations 
before their own people and before the whole world ” 
to state whether they were ready to enter upon peace 
negotiations. “We propose to draw up a new contract 
publicly with all the nations on the basis of mutual under- 
standing and co-operation,” the broadcast message con- 
tinued. On receipt of this radio message, the Central 
Powers decided to invite the Entente Powers to take part 
in the proposed general negotiations for peace, despite 
the fact that Herr von Kuhlmann, the German Secretary 
of State, was sceptical about the wisdom of such a step, 
and did not believe that all-round negotiations were 
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feasible. He added, however, that, presuming that their 
enemies did agree to discuss terms with the Central Powers, 
neither side should raise the issue of territorial annexations 
at the conference table. On this point he was presently 
at loggerheads with the Supreme Command. In the 
view of the Supreme Command, owing to the success of 
German armies on the Eastern Front, the occupied Russian 
territories should be incorporated in the German Reich 
and, furthermore, a broad strip of Poland should be 
annexed in order to guaranteee the protection of our 
frontiers. 

Count Czemin, the representative of Austria-Hungary, 
issued an invitation to a discussion of peace terms by ail 
the belligerent nations, in reply to the Russian radio 
message. His position was far easier and simpler than 
that of the German Secretary of State, inasmuch as Austria- 
Hungary was not looking for any territory from Russia. 
The Turks, and especially the Bulgarians, were very 
voluble in their protests regarding the issue of territorial 
annexations. The Bulgarians pointed out that Falkenhayn 
had guaranteed that in the event of victory they would 
get the Dobruja as well as certain sections of Serbian 
territory. Thanks, however, to the personal intervention 
of the Tsar Ferdinand, this difficulty was surmounted, and 
it was decided to hold the peace conference. As was to 
be expected, the Entente Powers gave a curt refusal to 
the invitation to attend. The German plenipotentiaries 
were Herr von Kiihlmann, as head of the delegation, and 
General Hoffinann, as representative of the Supreme 
Command. Austria-Hungary sent Count Czemin, while 
the Russians deputed Joffe and Kamenev, who had been 
released from a prison in Siberia in which they had 
languished under the Tsarist regime, to act on dieir behalf. 

Previous to the actual peace negotiations an Imperial 
conference was held on December i8th in Kreuznach, at 
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which Hindenburg and LudendorfF strongly advocated 
that the negotiations should be based on the fact that 
Germany had been victorious on the Eastern Front. 
Herding and the Secretary of State, on the other hand, 
felt that the territorial annexations, which the contention 
of the Supreme Command postulated, could not be 
insisted upon, if the ultimate goal was an all-round peace. 
When it became pretty evident that von Kiihlmann was 
anxious for a peace based on mutual agreement, there were 
heated interchanges between him and the representatives 
of the Supreme Command. The Supreme Command 
insisted that General Hoffmann should have an authorita- 
tive say in the negotiations. The Kaiser also approved of 
this demand, which was strongly advocated by both 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff. He pointed out that it was 
of paramount importance to arrange peace terms as quickly 
as possible in order to be able to deal a decisive blow in 
the west. It was only when everything had been settled 
in the east that the troops could be drafted to the west. 

Hindenbui^ handed the Kaiser a memoir containing 
a detailed statement of the views of the Supreme Command 
with regard to the peace negotiations. In this document 
he emphasised at the outset the fact that by order of the 
Kaiser, himself and Ludendorff should have an authorita- 
tive voice at the conference table. Ludendorff was 
responsible for drafting this memoir, but Hindenburg 
altered some important clauses in it. It was a candid 
expression of the grave concern which the Supreme 
Command felt regarding the lack of vision of the members 
of the Government in neglecting to consider the question 
of safeguarding the eastern frontiers of Germany. It 
pointed out that the Supreme Command considered it 
absolutely essential for the future safety of Germany that 
she should acquire a strip of Polish territory. 

General Hoffmann, whose political vision was far keener 
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than LudendorfT’s, was extremely dubious about the 
■wisdom of annexing the strip in question, which was 
inhabited by nearly 2,000,000 Poles. He considered that 
its annexation by Germany would mean a drastic mutila- 
tion of the recently created State. Furthermore, he held 
that the incorporation of such a large number of Poles 
would merely be a menace to German interests, and 
asserted that if he had his way he would not incorporate a 
single Pole in the territory of the German Empire. A 
detailed statement of his views on this issue was made by 
General Holfmann at a New Year’s Day breakfast-party 
given by the Kaiser. He contended that it would be sufficient 
to annex a small strip of Polish territory with a view to 
ensuring that the railway junction at Thom would not 
come within range of modem artillery, and he suggested 
that, for the same reason, a strip should be annexed on the 
frontiers of the coal-mining zone in Upper Silesia. For this 
purpose an area of a few square miles with 100,000 Polish 
inhabitants, at the very outside, 'v\'Ould suffice. At the 
Kaiser’s desire General Hoffmann drew a lough map of 
his suggested leadjustments of the fiontier, and passed it 
round the breakfast table. 

On the occasion of the famous Imperial Council, which 
%vas held on the evening of January 2nd, 1918, in Bellevue 
Castle, the Kaiser laid General Hoffmaim’s map before 
the assembled generals and statesmen, saying : “ Gentle- 
men, you will find outlined in this map the future frontiers 
between Prussia and Poland. As Supreme Head of the 
State and Commander-in-Ghief of the Army I approve of 
these frontiers.” The Kaiser added that his own personal 
view on the issue was corroborated “ by the opinion of 
an able expert in such matters — to wit. General Hoffmann.” 
Immediately Ludendorff sprang to his feet in a towering 
passion. He had completely lost his head. In a voice of 
thunder he demanded that the Kaiser should not take 
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on a question bearing upon the very life of our German 
Fatherland,” said Hindenburg. 

He went on to point out that an unsatisfactory peace on 
the eastern frontier would have a very depressing effect 
on the morale of the army. Both himself and Ludendorff 
would be held responsible by the army for such a denoue- 
ment. “ After this handling of the frontier question in the 
east,” said the Field-Marshal, “ I cannot help feeling very 
dubious as to whether on the conclusion of peace we shall 
secure for Germany the fruits of victory which are com- 
patible witli our success in the field, and which are commen- 
surate with the sacrifices we have endured,” he continued. 
“ A terrible sense of disillusionment would, I greatly fear, 
be the lot of our home-coming army and of our civilian 
population, who would be crushed by a staggering burden 
of taxation.” 

The memoir next referred to the impending great offen- 
sive on the Western Front which the Supreme Command 
had suggested to the Kaiser, and which had been sanc- 
tioned by him. “ In order to attain our rightful position 
in the world, both in the political and economic domains, 
we must overthrow the Western Powers,” Hindenburg 
went on. “ And it was with this goal in sight that Your 
Majesty has ordered the great offensive in the west.” 

In conclusioii, Hindenburg asked the Kaiser to decide 
what steps should be taken in the future when himself 
and Ludendorff came to loggerheads with the members of 
the Government. The Kaiser was exceedingly upset as 
he perused the memoir, which he handed to the Chancellor 
of the Reich, who, in turn, passed it on to von Kuhlmarm. 
The two ministers replied with dramatic promptitude to 
Hindenburg’s memoir. Von Kxihlmann very definitely 
challenged the claim advanced in the memoir that, by 
the Kaiser’s orders, Hindenburg and Ludendorff would 
have an authoritative voice in the peace negotiations. 
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This contention on the part of the Supreme Command 
was not in keeping with the principles underlying the 
German constitution. Von Kiihlmann also raised an 
objection against the demand advanced by the Supreme 
Command for territorial annexations. He had no objec- 
tion “ against flying the German flag in the eastern 
frontier states/’ but he very strongly deprecated the sugges- 
tion of “ nailing the flag to the mast at any time.” Further- 
more, von Kuhlmann contended that the broad strip of 
frontier demanded by the Supreme Command would not 
prove of any particular advantage in the event of a new 
war. And most decidedly Germany’s internal and 
domestic policy ought not to be turned topsy-tui'vy for the 
the sake of a few square miles of territory. He very 
strongly repudiated the suggestion that the Foreign 
Office had not handled the preliminaries to the peace 
negotiations competently, and added that the steps taken 
by the German representatives at Brest-Litovsk had been 
in exact accordance with the wishes of the Kaiser. The 
time had not arrived for expressing a view as to what 
political demands would be put forward after they had 
attained the victory they all yearned for in the west. 
“ The decision as to the course to be adopted lies with 
His Majesty,” von Ktihlmann’s letter concluded. 

But before he had received von Kiihlmann’s letter, 
Hindenburg had written a personal letter to the Chan- 
cellor of the Reich, in which he reiterated his threat that 
himself and Ludendorff would resign if the wishes of the 
Supreme Command were not gratified. “ We are both 
only too conscious that we are not merely toying with this 
idea, and we would not approach His Majesty with such 
a request, if we were not impelled to do so by our own 
consciences,” ran a passage from this letter. He added 
that as a result of recent happenings he had grave doubts 
whether the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk would bring 
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about even passably satisfactory results. Nevertheless, he 
agreed that at any rate it would be possible now to face 
the Russians at the conference table in the attitude of 
conquerors. “ Germany has had the great luck,” his 
concluding words ran, “ to have got rid of Count Czernin’s 
declaration about a general peace, owing to the fact that 
tlie Entente Powers do not intend putting in an appearance 
at Brest-Litovsk.” 

Contrary to what everyone expected, the Chancellor 
of the Reich, Count Herding, also adopted a challenging 
tone towards the Supreme Command. “ In political 
matters,” he said, “ the views of His Majesty can only be 
interpreted by one responsible official, his chancellor. 
Were it otherwise, there would be nothing but wholesale 
confusion. The representations of the Supreme Command 
will be given due consideration in view of their great 
importance when we are arriving at political decisions. 
To what extent their representations will be accepted can 
only be decided by His Majesty acting on the advice of 
his duly accredited and responsible chancellor. The special 
position which Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and General 
Ludendorff hold makes it essential that their personal 
views and theories should receive greater consideration 
than can normally be conceded to the Supreme military 
autlioritics by the Government. It seems to me an utterly 
irregular attitude on the part of the Field-Marshal and 
General Ludendorff to make the discharge of their in- 
dispensable military activities contingent upon political 
issues, the expediency of which, in accordance with con- 
stitutional procedure, is exclusively the function of the 
Crown and of its constitutionally responsible adviser. But 
should the great trust which the German people have 
placed in the two leaders of our armies be developed to such 
a degree in the domain of politics that their political views 
should have the force of mandates that could not be 
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challenged, they could only fulfil their dual functions 
after they were authoritatively vested with a joint military 
and political dictatorship. Personally I could not con- 
scientiously advise such a solution of the problem, inasmuch 
as the fusion of the military and political executives in 
one man’s hands would circumscribe the privileges and 
would run counter to the principles of our constitution. 
Such an alteration in our system of government would, 

I am inclined to think, lead to serious domestic conse- 
quences for Germany.” 

Thus was the attempt of the Supreme Command to 
encroach on the domain of the civil government averted. 
A propos of this, the following extract from Ludendorflf’s 
memoirs is significant ; “ Several men approached me 
with the suggestion that I should seek the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Reich. The suggestion was a mistaken one, 
though no doubt its authors meant well. The work which 
I had already had to do was overwhelming. In order to 
lead the World War, I had to keep the machinery of war 
in proper control. This calls for a tremendous expenditure 
of energy. It was unthinkable that in addition I should 
take on my shoulders the control of such an abnormally 
complicated government machinery — a task which would 
demand the undivided attention of one man. Germany at 
this time needed a dictator — ^but a dictator who would live 
in Berlin — not at Army Headquarters. And this dictator 
would need to be a man who had a thorough knowledge 
of the conditions of the civilian population. Berlin would 
probably have followed his lead. But it was a task which 
I felt I could not assume. I had debated the matter 
anxiously in my own mind before I came to this 
decision.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that Ludendorff had 
expected quite a different sequel to his attacks on the 
Government. Instead of a victory over the Chancellor of 
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the Reich and the “sluggish” diplomatic service, he 
received a very sharp rebuff. The Kaiser thought that it 
was for himself to decide whether the Supreme Command 
or the Government should have control of Germany s 
destiny. In a letter to Hindenburg in his own handwriting, 
dated January 24th, the Kaiser said ; “I heartily thank 
you for the soldierly candour and the lucidity with wHch 
you have expressed your convictions. My confidence in 
both of you cannot be shaken by the fact that both myself 
and my political adviser, the Chancellor of the Reich, 
differ from you on many points. It is both your right and 
your duty to emphasise your views as forcibly as possible, 
just as it is the duty of the ministers who are responsible 
to me to stress the points on which they differ from you. 
And then it is for me to decide.” 

The Kaiser went on to express his hope that both 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff would waive their misunder- 
standings in order to be able to devote all their energies to 
the actual task of directing the war. In the last paragraph 
of his letter he assured Hindenburg that nothing was fur- 
ther from his mind than the idea of turning a deaf ear to 
his extremely valuable advice. 

“ I earnestly beg of you,” ran his concluding words, 
“ not to withhold tliat valuable advice from me in the 
future, and remain. 

Your affectionate and grateful King, 
William. R.” 

Despite this setback which they had received, the 
Supreme Command asserted their will in all essential 
points at Brest-Litovsk. In replying to the Russian 
proposal for a general peace, von Kuhlmann and the 
Austrian Fore^n Minister had agreed to the formula that 
all claims to the compulsory annexation of territory would 
be waived. The Russians were so carried away with 
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emotion when they had secured this point that they pro- 
claimed it with a great flourish of trumpets to the whole 
world. It was agreed to stay all further proceedings for 
ten days to see whether the Entente Powers would respond 
to this dramatic appeal and send representatives to the 
conference table. When assenting to the offer to waive all 
territorial claims, General HoflTmann had registered this 
mental resolution : “It all depends on the attitude 
adopted by the other enemies of the Central Powers.” 

The representatives of the Entente, however, made no 
response, but despite this, the Russians believed that they 
would be able to arrange for peace terms which would not 
involve any sacrifice of territory. They calculated that all 
territorial questions would be arranged quite automatically 
on the principle of self-determination. The representatives 
of the Bolshevik Government took it for granted that the 
immediate sequel to a peace based on the principle of 
waiving territorial claim would be the evacuation of the 
region occupied by Germany. They mentally visualised 
the automatic disappearance of the last German soldier 
across the German frontiers. But General Hauptmann 
drew their attention to the fact that the evacuation of the 
occupied territories had been contingent on the appearance 
of the representatives of the Entente Powers at the con- 
ference table, and that as the Entente had ignored their 
appeal, the question of evacuation of territories did not 
arise. Whereupon the Bolsheviks charged the Germans 
with breach of faith, and announced their intention of 
forthwith withdrawing from the conference table. It is 
quite conceivable that the Russians should consider the 
question of the evacuation of territory of paramount 
importance. They had fully expected that all the provinces 
which the Germans had overrun during the war would be 
immediately restored to them, and that, pari passu, the 
problem of the independence of Poland and of the frontier 
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States would be solved. But in consequence of the dis- 
appointment of the hopes of bringing about a general 
discussion of peace terms, neither the Government nor the 
Supreme Command would consider the idea of handing 
over the whole cast to the Bolsheviks, whose encroachment 
on Germany would be inevitable, if they did so. The 
negotiations proved inconclusive, and the conference was 
postponed in consequence of an announcement made by 
the Russians that they had to return to Petrograd to 
I'eceive further instructions. 

A suggestion made by tlic Russians that further negotia- 
tions should be held in some neutral country, was turned 
down by the Germans. The Russians gave way with rather 
bad grace, and in the first \vecks of January the discussions 
were resumed between them and the Central Powers in 
Brest-Litovsk. At the resumed conference a representative 
appeared from the Ukraine, which in accordance with the 
right of self-determination which had been advocated by 
the Russians themselves, had cut adrift from Soviet Russia 
and proclaimed itself a republic. In addition to Joffe, 
there was a second representath'e of Soviet Russia at the 
conference. This was Trotsky, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, who from the very start of the proceedings did 
most of the talking, and displayed inexhaustible oratorical 
powers. In an extremely loirg-windcd speech which he 
delivered on January i ilh, Trotsky described the “so-called 
right of self-determination of the nations ” as a mere pre- 
text for carrying on a policy of territorial annexation. There 
W'erc several sharp interchanges between him and the repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers. All eyes were centred on 
Trotsky. Several valuable days passed by without any 
indication of the ending of the deadlock in the negotiations. 
General Hoffmann saw that there was no chance of any 
progress at this rate of going, and that there was nothing to 
be gained by wasting time with these endless discussions. 
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He decided that the Russians must be made to realise that 
the time had come to get down to facts. 

The German ministers chafed just as much as General 
Hoffmann did against the boredom of Trotsky’s irrelevant 
Bolshevik propaganda. 

“Pass the ball to me to-morrow as soon as you get an 
opening,” whispered General Hoffmann to von Kuhlmann. 
“ This can’t go on any longer ! Just say : ‘ General 
Hoffmann will now address the conference.’ ” 

On the following morning Kamenev was the first 
speaker. He spoke in a pompous hectoring voice, and gave 
the impression that in his view the Russians dominated 
the military situation. When he paused for a moment 
from sheer exhaustion, von Kuhlmami rose, and, bowing 
to the delegates, said : “ General Hoffmann will now 

address the conference.” 

General Hoffmann sprang to his feet. The tone adopted 
by Kamenev had exasperated him, and he began by 
reminding tlie Russian delegates rather acidly that they 
had utterly misjudged the situation. He added that the 
less they had to say about “ mailed fist ” tactics the better, 
in view of the brutality with which they themselves had 
mowed down their opponents in Minsk with machdne-gun- 
fire. Finally he gave the Russians his ultimatum. It was 
for them to choose between a peace settlement there and 
then or a resumption of hostilities. The melodramatic bang 
of his fist on the table to clinch his ultimatum is, however, a 
myth. 

This dramatic climax to the negotiations created quite 
a sensation throughout the Central Powders. The German 
Left Press made a violent onslaught on the Government, 
and said that the military authorities were aiming at 
territorial annexations by force, despite all the assurances 
that had been given to the contrary. They did not want 
a peace based on mutual agreement, but an enforced peace 
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based on their own victories in the field. Very serious 
labour riots broke out in Vienna as the result of the news 
that there was a likelihood of a resumption of the war 
against Russia. The Austrian workers declared that they 
would not fight against the “ workers’, peasants’ and 
soldiers’ govcimment ” of Russia. The position was 
aggravated by a very serious famine which ensued. The 
\’ienna government were unable to cope with it, and 
begged for assistance fiom Germany, and Germany, hard 
set though she was herself, had to come to the rescue of her 
ally, to prevent her total collapse. The time had passed 
when Germany could look to xVustria-Hungary for support ; 
hencefoith .she totild onl) icgard her as a heavy burden 
which she had to drag along with lier as best she could. 

On Februai-j. loth Trotsky suddenly broke off negotia- 
tions with the curt declaration that the war w'as over. 
On the same night the Russians left Brest-Litovsk, after 
peace had been declared with the Ukraine. This abrupt 
ending of peace paileys cleared the w’ay for Hindenburg 
and Ludendorfi'. LudendorfT was now in a position to 
insist on the putting into effect of the following conditions, 
which he had insiiiicted General Hoffmaim to lay before 
the Conference on Dectmber i6th, 1917 : 

“ The federation of lilhuania and Courland, including 
the Gulf of Riga and the islands therein will be federated 
with Germany, as we need an increase of territory in order 
to feed our people. It is our duty to show all due regard 
for the natioiral aspirations of the people of Lithuania and 
Courland in the manner in wiiich their federation with us 
is established.” 

In reality, w’hat the Supreme Command meant by 
" federation ” w^as a more or less complete aimexation. 
The independence granted to the new states which were 
about to be created had no political significance. Both 
in an economic and in a military sense these regions were 
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to be perpetually under German control. The German 
Government did not expressly approve of those arrange- 
ments, but, on the other hand, it did not oppose them. 
Austria-Hungary not in a position to mahe any 
comment, as she was entirely dependent on Germany 
for her food supplies. 

The Russians made no move to return to Brest-Litovsk 
to sign the peace treaty. As far as they were concerned 
Trotsky’s curt declaration had ended the war. On 
February 15th the Soviet Government gave orders for 
general demobilisation, allowing the world to draw the 
obvious inference that they had given up any idea of 
military resistance. Trotsky veiy shrewdly calculated that, 
in view of the disaffection that was rife among their own 
workers, the Central Powers would not resume war 
against the Soviet Republic. For all tliat the Supreme 
Command were masters of the situation as their front-line 
troops were still stationed in tlie eastern theatre of war. 
At noon on February 1 8th the army groups under Eichhorn 
and Lessingen were ordered to advance to Revai and 
Ukraine respectively. As the Bolsheviks fell back without 
fighting, Livonia and Esthonia were in the hands of the 
Germans in the course of a few days. In order to avoid 
worse, the Russians turned up at Brest-Litovsk on March 
3rd to sign the peace treaty. But tlicre were no further 
negotiations. 

On March 15th, 1918, provisional peace terms were 
arranged with Roumania. The demands which the 
Supreme Command urged with regard to Roumania were 
very sweeping, and the Government was in favour of 
imposing very drastic terms. To begin with, the payment 
of a war indemnity was insisted upon. Furthermore, 
Roumania was ordered to hand over several tracts of 
Crown lands and important petroleum wells and railways 
to German companies. Thw entailed the establishment 
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of permanent economic control by Germany. It was also 
stipulated that Roumania’s finances would be permanently 
controlled by Germany. In the military sphere the terms 
of peace insisted upon the demobilisation of the Roumanian 
forces, the reduction of the size of her standing army and 
the handing over of a portion of war material. In addition, 
military occupation of the country for a period of not less 
than five years after the end of the war was stipulated. 
After protracted negotiations an agreement was reached 
between Germany and Roumania for a ninety-years’ lease 
of extensive petroleum areas. Roumania was also obliged 
to agree to supply Germany and Austria with grain for 
a considerable number of years. 

Ludendorff was most emphatic in urging that Con- 
stanza should be converted into a German fortress. The 
Bulgarians and Turks vehemently piolcstcd against this 
suggestion. The idea that their powerful ally should have 
a fortress on the Black Sea did not appeal to either of these 
states. A series of heated discussions about Constanza 
ensued, among the members of the Qiiadruple Alliance, 
during the course of svhich the German Government 
scored against the Supreme Command. Ludendorff failed, 
likewise, in his demand that the Hohcnzollcrn dynasty 
in Roumania should be abolished. Bulgaria, depending 
on a promise given by Falkenhayn, claimed that all the 
Dobruja should be handed over to her, but had to be 
satisfied with the southern part of that region, while 
northern Dobiuja passed under the joint control of the 
Quadinple Alliance. 

The Treaty of Bucharest was never ratified. Military 
and political events crowded so rapidly on top of one 
another that it w'as side-tracked. The Roumanian 
Government, under all kinds of pretexts, managed to 
postpone its ratification by parliament. However, they 
could not prevent the Supreme Command from tajking 
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everything out of the country that was needed for any of 
the theatres of war. Indeed, were it not for the petroleum 
they got from Roumania, the Germans would scarcely 
have been able to continue the war. But the collecting of 
foodstuffs and raw materials proved a very difficult task. 
The country’s harvest outlook was unfavourable. The 
Roumanian peasants were afraid that they would presently 
be left without food for themselves. Extremely harsh 
coercive steps had been adopted to compel the refractory 
farmers to give up their hoarded grain. All this took time, 
and as, meanwhile, the position of Germany and her allies 
became more and more acute from day to day, the 
Roumanian Government conveniently forgot all about 
the signing of the peace treaty. The whole country was 
waiting for the collapse of Bulgaria and Austi ia-Hungary. 
Unfortunately their expectations were fulfilled. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SUPREME COMMAND'S WILD HOPES 

I N spite of all obstacles the Supreme Command had 
succeeded in all its main objectives on the Eastern 
Front, but it was March, 1918, by the time all was 
clear on tirat theatre of war. The supreme moment had 
come to seek for a definite decision in the west, as otherwise 
all the sacrifices that had been made during the previous 
years would have been in vain. The Supreme Command 
prepared very exhaustive post-war plans for France and 
Belgium. These ambitious schemes could only be carried 
through, howe\"cr, if the enemy on the "Western Front were 
defeated, and for tliat purpose it was necessary to expend 
the last available ounce of energy of the already exhausted 
German Empire. 

On September nih, 1917, the Kaiser, the Chancellor 
of the Reich, Hindenburg and Ludendorff throughly 
discussed the post-war objectives that had been outlined 
by the Supreme Command. They were ver^’’ drastic, and 
formed a very unpleasant precedent for the harsh terms 
imposed by the subsequent conquerors. Bethmann- 
Holhveg had solemnly guaranteed full compensation to 
Belgium for the war-damage done by the German army. 
Now the annexation of Liege, with an adequate “ safety 
zone ” in its vicinity along the German frontiers as well 
as the economic and military federation of Belgium with 
Germany, w^as demanded. It w'as decided that Belgium 
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would be occupied for several years by German troops. 
Unless Belgium were occupied for many years it was 
considered that an economic federation with Belgium would 
be futile. After the termination of the period of occupation 
the frontiers of Liege would exercise the necessary pressure 
on Belgium and would protect tlie German industrial 
zone from the danger of attack. In a memoir addressed 
to the Kaiser Hindenburg stated emphatically the demands 
of the Supreme Command. “ It is only when wc are in 
permanent and undisputed occupation of Liege that we 
can make the military and administrative arrangements 
which circumstances demand. Consequently I cannot 
entertain the suggestion that wc should evacuate Liege 
at the end of any definite period.” 

Ludendorff likewise drew' up a memoir, dated September 
1 1 th, 1917. He was aware at that time that conditions 
among the civilian population of Germany were steadily 
growing w'orse, and accordingly he was relatively moderate 
and conciliator)’' in his war objectives. Of course, he 
would not visualise “ a peace treaty w'hich would not 
ensure for us ail die most essential requisites for the safe- 
guarding of our subsequent economic development and 
entrench us so firmly in our military and economic posi- 
tion, that w^e could face a new defensive war with equan- 
imity.” All these “ essential requisites,” however, in 
Ludendorff’s estimation could only be secured by a con- 
siderable increase of territory — to wit, by annexations. 
“ Our mineral deposits and our industrial areas, the 
memoir went on, lie extremely dangerously near the 
frontiers of the Reich. \S c must protect Upper Silesia by 
acquisition of further territory^ In the west we have the 
two great industrial areas, the Luxemburg and Lorraine 
copper-mines, the Saar district and the Lower Rhine and 
Westphalian industrial regions which will extend more and 
more low'ards the Belgian and Dutch frontiers. The 
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safeguarding of these is for us a vital matter. . . . Other- 
wise, at the commencement of hostilities, our industries 
would be paralysed and wrecked. Furthermore, there 
are mines in the region which we propose to annex. What 
the coast of Belgium is to us for the purpose of air-raids on 
England, the line of the Meuse at Liege is to our industrial 
zone. We must keep a firm hand on the territory on both 
sides of the Meuse and south of it towards St. Vith. But 
even the possession of the Meuse line alone is not sufficient 
to guarantee the safety of the industrial areas. . . . We 
must arrange that Belgium is so closely associated with us 
in an economic sense that it will also look for a political 
rappi ochment with us. I consider that tins would be 
feasible, if Belgium, after having been closely attached 
to Germany in the economic sphere, and having been 
partitioned into the states of Wallonia and Flamland, 
w'ould, in the course of time, seek protection against 
England and France, and, after the end of the period of 
occupation, w'ould have an army and navy of its 
own.” 

Further contentions in this memoir are indicative of the 
obsessions of this politically-minded general, who would 
go down to history as a grcatei man if he had coiofined 
himself to his military tasks. In his view the inevitable 
sequel to a fedeiation of Belgium with Germany would be 
that Holland would be drawn moie closely to us, especially 
if her colonial possessions were safeguarded by our close 
association with Japan. Thus we would get in touch with 
the seaboard facing England, and wnuld reach the goal 
which our navy was striving for with full consciousness of 
its importance. We would attain a position with regard 
to England which would enable us to protect our com- 
merce during the next war. But Ludendorff was not 
satisfied with all this. Later on in his memoirs he pressed 
for markets in Russia and in South America. He insisted 
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on the establishment of a great coloiiial empire in Africa 
fj-nH secure naval bases both inside and outside the German 
colonial region. 

Ludendorff went on to point out that in case they failed 
to secure a firm footing permanently on the Flemish coast, 
the German navy would be entitled to seek for overseas 
naval bases which could be used for the ptirpose 
of smashing England’s control of the seas. These 
bases would be essential to guarantee Germany’s free- 
dom of movement over the oceans and ensure the 
uninterrupted overseas transport of foodstuffs and other 
commodities. 

Ludendorff always took it for granted that soon after the 
World War was over there ^vould be another World War. 
In his view the final victory in the west, which would ensure 
Germany’s dominance in Europe, was already as good as 
won. But he believed firmly that the old Entente, or at 
least England and France, would once more do all that 
they could to destroy Germany’s power again. He regarded 
the neutrality of Belgium as a mere mirage, and w^ould 
never discuss it as a serious proposition. 

Ludendorff’s visualisation of the position of post-war 
Germany was probably quite justifiable even in 1916 
from the purely military point of view, but at the beginning 
of our last great offensive it was indicative of a fatal mis- 
conception of our war position to entertain such a 
view. 

Hindenburg was depending upon the fact that with 
the aid of the forces in the east, which were now 
available after the conclusion of peace with Russia and 
Roumania, it would be possible for the first time to have 
a superiority in mere man-power. This superiority, 
however, could not counter-balance the superiority of 
the enemy in artillery, aircraft, tanks and other engines 
of war. 

i 
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The Field-Marshal was firmly convinced that our 
enemies v ere intent on our utter destruction. “ We had 
always the alternatives before us of a fight to a victorious 
finish or of degradation to the level of helots/’ runs an 
extract from his memoiis. “ Did our enemies ever express 
themselves save in terms of ruthless determination to crush 
us utterly ? Most decidedly I never heard them express 
a single woid to induce me to think that there wus any 
hope for us if ^^c weic beaten. If any such conciliatory 
word — if any single expression of a desire for peace was 
ever uttered— it nevci percolated through the atmosphere 
that lay betw’cen me and the enemy statesmen. Under 
the circumstances how” could I relinquish my absolute 
confidence in the success of our cause, and recommend a 
suspension of hostilities to my Kaiser, to my Fatherland, 
and to my own conscience ? In my opinion we possessed 
sufficient strength and sufficient war-like spirit for the last 
victorious encounter.” 

This was quite a reasonable attitude for a soldier to take. 
But one cannot help wondering why the Supreme Com- 
mand never took into account to what extent the Entente 
Poweis weie impelled tow aids this determination to 
annihilate us by our own war aims, which were well known 
to them Still the lesponsibility for this mistaken policy 
did not rest with the military authorities, but with the 
Government, in alloiving the icins of power to slip out 
of their hands and permitting the Supicme Command 
to encioach upon their domain. As soon as the German 
Government realised that their country had no chance 
of winning a decisive engagement — and the collapse of the 
Schlieffen plan should have made this abundantly clear 
to them — it was their duty, even if they had to override 
the wish of the Supreme Command to do so, to devote all 
their energies, even at the cost of sacrificing German 
territory, to make peace as soon as possible, in 
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order to save the German people from further futile 
sacrifices of life and property. A commander-in-chief 
is entitled for the sake of honour to see even a hopeless 
battie through to the bitter finish, but a statesman is 
not. 



CHAPTER XI 


COLLAPSE OF THE WESTERN PROMT 

T he winter of 1917-1918 had left Germany con- 
siderably weaker than the previous winters of the 
war. Not only among the civilian population, but 
also in the army the first indicatioiis of collapse began to 
appear. At tlie time when Hindenbuig and Ludendorffwere 
preparing for their decisive blou in the west, the German 
sword had already become blunt and rusty. The time could 
not be far oft' when it would buckle and splinter in the 
hand of the fighter. Even the most brilliant and determined 
commander could not defeat his enemy with such a weapon. 
The army no longer possessed the same zest for fighting 
which had been t)pical of it in 1914. The soldiers were 
both badly fed and badly clothed. War-weariness was 
rarnpant. Pacifist and Bolshevik propaganda had in- 
vidiously filtered into the moral fibre of the fighting men. 
During the winter conditions went from bad to worse. 
Discipline had become considerably lax. The subordinate 
commands had to make allowance for the war-weariness 
of the troops. They dare not any longer adopt the old- 
time Prussian hectoring methods. But the Supreme 
Command were not fully aware of the extent to which this 
dry rot had set in among the soldiers. Forced to temporise 
with their cynical, disillusioned men, the subordinate 
commanders adopted a “ hush hush ” policy. They 
pretended not to see or to hear the indications of revulsion 
against the war. The result was that Hindenburg and 
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LudendorfF overrated the fighting spirit of the men. Without 
getting time to rest, the hard-bitten stalwart shock troops 
were hurled again and again into the fray until they were 
utterly exhausted and were able to fight no more. Though 
he was not quite aware of it, Hindenburg had no longer 
the same reliable fighting machine which he had had at 
Tannenberg. 

At the suggestion of the army leaders the German 
Supreme Command was transferred from Kreuznach to 
Spa at the Kaiser’s orders, in order to be within easier 
reach of the most important sectors of the Western Front, 
The preparations for the great fight which had the code 
word “ Michael ” had been made a long time previously. 
All that was needed was to name the day and hour of 
the attack. 

The following is the full text of the ill-omened document 
“ Michael ” : 

“ General Headquarters, 


His Majesty has given the following instructions : 

The ‘ Michael ’ Offensive will open on March 31st. 
The first-line trenches of the enemy will be stormed at 
9.40 a.m. 

2 

The Army Group of Prince Rupprecht will score the 
first tactical victory by cutting off the English in the 
Cambrai salient and will seize the Croisilles (south-east of 
Arras) -Bapaume-Peroime line. If the attack of the Right 
Wing (17th Army) is successful, it is to advance further 
past Croisilles. 

The Army Group will make a further drive in the direc- 
tion of Arras-Albert, and with its Left Wing it will hold the 
Somme at Peronne, and the main attack will be made with 
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the Right Wing in older to stagger the EngKsh Army prior 
to the advance of the Sixdi Army and clear the way for 
the foiwai'd dash of furtlier German troops from the 
trenches. 

3 

I'hc Army Gioup of the German Crown Prince will^ first 
ad\ancL along the Somme to the south of Peroimc, and the 
Ciozat Canal, to the west of La Fere. The i8th Army 
(the Right W ing of the Aimy Group of the Gennan Crown 
Prince) will make a swift advance and force tlie crossing 
of the Somme and the Canal.” 

Plindcnbmg slucwdly gauged how the soldiers would 
react to the emancipation fiom static warfare, as the 
the following c.xliact fiom his mcmoiis shows : “ I knew 
tiiat the sted-hclmctid Geiman soldiers, who had been 
compelled to Cl ouch like labbits under the earth for years 
in mouldy tunches, would gladly seize the opportunity 
of ending the long-dia\' n-out agony by a triumphant 
advance.” Indeed the spirits of the soldiers rose con- 
sidciably duiing the last inontli bcfoic the Maich olFcnsivc, 
when laige diatis wch libeiatcd fiom the slimy trenches 
to undergo behind the lines their final ti aining for the great 
offensite in Fiance. I'he men weie thrilled at the prospect 
of a 1 C sumption of the waifaic of movement, and of advan- 
cing in the open instead of being buried eternally in the 
muddy fetid trenches. They were quite prepared to face 
any risks attendant on waifaic in the open in preference to 
returning to the appalling monotony of static warfare. 
They were eager to come to hand-grips with the enemy. 
Most of the soldiers on the Western Front had had no 
experience of mobile warfare, but they all agreed tliat it was 
infinitely prefciable to trench-waifarc. At any rate it was 
not monotonous, and there was an atmosphere of adven- 
ture about it, they decided. Wliile waiting foi the great 
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“ Michael ” offensive their mouths watered as they thought 
of the ample stores of bully beef, biscuit and mm which 
they were very soon to commandeer from the overfed 
English soldiers who would flee helter-skelter before their 
triumphant onset. And there were some Geiman lads who, 
under the joint stimulus of hunger and a spirit of adventure, 
chafed against waiting for the junketting that ’ivoiikl follow 
the “ Michael ” offensive, and, sticking a few' hand- 
grenades in their belts, crawled under cover of dai k across 
“ No-Man’ s-Land ” towards the enemy trenches, and 
returned in triumph with kegs of rum and biscuits 
galore. 

Knots of starving “ field greys ” ■would huddle together 
in their dug-outs, and tighten thcii belts to still the pangs 
of hunger, as they listened to the men who had been 
fighting on the Eastern Fiont, in Poland, in the Balkans 
and in Italy, recounting ihcii thiilling adventures in the 
happy bygone days when th(.> follo-'Acd hot on the heels 
of the fleeing enemy all day, and settled do\m for their 
night’s repose in comfortable quarters — not in stinking, 
dripping trenches. 

Preparations were made with the greatest care for the 
great offensive. The officeis wcie kept \’ciy busy training 
their men. Most claboj a te steps ■u ere taken to ensure that 
the tactics of the offensive w ould be successful. The supplies 
of ammunition and all other ar material were, however, 
insufficient to cope with the demands of such a colossal 
enterprise as Germany ^ as about to undertake. The 
Commissariat had, it is tiuc, somcivhat improved during 
the last few w'eeks before the offensive, but in comparison 
with that of the enemy, it was utterly inadequate. 

Neither did the Supreme Command succeed, despite the 
fact that they drew their last available supplies of man- 
power, in bringing their divisions up to full fighting 
strength. Desperate efforts were made to comb out every 
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man from the factories and workshops that could possibly 
be spared in Germany, but the results attained were ex- 
tremely poor from the point of view of military efficiency. 
For the most part these emergency recruits were either raw, 
inexperienced lads, or men who were far too old for front- 
line service. Youtlis of the age of nineteen had been 
fighting since 1917, and at the moment all tlie other boys 
of the same age had been called up and were undergoing 
training for the front. Even the enlistment of lads of 
eighteen was being sei’iously considered by the army 
authorities. These youngsters, however, proved them- 
selves very poor material for soldiering. Most of them had 
grown up under the veiy lax discipline that prevailed 
during the previous war years, while their fathers and 
teachers had been fighting at the front, and their physique 
sho\\ed all the evidence of inadequate nourishment. 
Owing to the great shortage of man-labour, a considerable 
number of these lads had from time to time earned big wages 
in the German factories before they were called up, and they 
had squandered their easily earned money with reckless 
profligacy. The patriotic enthusiasm of the earlier war 
years had long since c\’aporatcd, and most of these comical 
boy recruits fully believed that they were engaged in a 
battle that w as already lost, and that the cause for which 
they were being driven into the .shambles was an unjust 
— nay, even a criminal one. These degenerate striplings did 
not want to fight at all, and were at no pains to conceal 
their feelings. Their effect upon the men who had borne 
the burnt of the fight for years was depressing and 
demoralising. 

But for all that the Supreme Command kept on insisting 
that the very last available man should be rushed to the 
front. In a letter to the Minister of War, Hindenburg in- 
sisted on a more sweeping substitution of women for men in 
all spheres of industry. “ I am convinced,” runs a passage 
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from this letter, “ that a considerable amount of man- 
power is absorbed in various industrial enterprises which 
should be deflected to the Western Front. Constant super- 
vision, in my opinion, is necessary in order to prevent such 
a wastage at a crisis like this.” And later on in his letter, 
he emphasised the need of restrictions of all forms of 
industrial productions which were not of absolutely vital 
importance. 

Hindenburg’s anxiety to strain every nerve to get men 
to fill up the gaps in his divisions raised a problem which it 
was not easy to solve. How could the complex and colossal 
system of wax industries be maintained in Germany if the 
army insisted on absorbing the industrial workers more and 
more ? In order to secure the requisite reserves for the 
front, the Supreme Command was obliged to retrench more 
and more the output of war material. Still, there was no 
alternative. Hindenburg considered that it was first of all 
of paramount importance to push the imminent great 
offensive to a victorious issue, and that for this purpose 
men were for the moment far more essential than war 
material. Apparently in his anxiety to do everytliing 
possible to score this conclusive victory, he was prepared to 
face the risk that, if it were unsuccessful, there would be a 
shortage of munitions for ensuing battles that might prove 
disastrous. The Minister of War, w-howas responsible for 
the steady supply of munitions, saw the terrible risks en- 
tailed by the step which Hindenburg insisted on taking, 
and he only gave way after considerable misgiving and 
after prolonged wrangiings with the Supreme Command. 

When laying the plans for the great offensive in the west 
before the Kaiser on February 13th, 1918, Ludendorff 
told him that the imminent attack would be the “ most 
stupendous military task ” that any army had ever tackled 
— a task which England and France had striven in vain 
for two years to accomplish. And truly it was a “ most 
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stupendous task,” and it needed a very optimistic frame 
of mind to liopc fttr the success of a venture which was 
bound to subject our troops to ordeals surpassing the powers 
of human endurance. 

Earnest protests were made by shrewd members of the 
civilian population against this iTcklcss optimism of tlie 
Supreme Command, It \\as pointed out that Germany 
no longer had sufficient strength to deliver costly thrusts 
which would dteour such enormous quantities of ammuni- 
tion and entail an expenditure of other commodities which 
it would be cxtrtmeh' difficult to make good. It was 
pointed out that the anny horsc.s were starving, and that 
there w a.s a slu»rtage f»f petrol for the lorries. If the Fx’cnch 
and English had failed to efleci a ‘‘break through,” 
despite an cnonnous expenditure of war material and 
appalling casually lists, how could Germany, in her 
exliausted conditi<m, hope to succeed, they asked. It 
was contt'nded that it would be* impossible to break through 
the complicaUtl .system of the enemy’s defences, and that, 
presuming even that a breach w'cre cfTecled iir his front 
lines, he could veiy quickly fill up the gap with the aid of 
his strongly entrcjuhed rear defenres and his magnificent 
lines of communication. In fact the opponents of the 
imminent offensive dechirt'd that it would be nothing short 
of a miracle if mi effective “ break through,” which would 
roll up the enemy linc.s, could be carried out. Tht'y urged 
that the German army should lie satisfied with holding its 
ground, in the hope that terms of peace by mutual arrange- 
ment might soon be arranged, whereas if, as a result of a 
collapse of the proposed attack, \vc were too weak even to 
hold our ground, wc could find ourselves compelled to 
accept any conditions that the Entente choose to impose 
on us. 

But these warning voices spoke in vain. Wc know at 
the present day that it would have been possible early in 
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1918 to arrange terms of peace based on negotiations with 
our enemies. The famous pronouncements about peace, 
delivered by President Wilson and Lloyd George before 
the start of the great German offensive, had quite a different 
ring from their previous manifestos. The French were 
utterly dismayed at the change of tone of their two great 
allies. Still, despite French pique, an offer of peace made 
by Germany to the English statesman in his then pessi- 
mistic mood would very probably have been accepted, 
provided avc agreed to give up all claims to territorial 
annexations both on the Eastern and Western Fronts. The 
Supreme Command, however, still believed that they 
could make good their great war objectives, and curtly 
brushed aside any suggestions about peace. 

The following is an extract from an article written for 
a leading English paper by Leo Marc, who loathed 
Germany with an all-consuming hate, regarding conditions 
in the early spring of 1918 : “ Had the enemy at that 
time uttered a reassuring statement about Belgium, we 
would have entered into negotiations, and England’s 
trouble would soon have been over.” 

And even after the tremendous tactical success of the 
great battle in France at the end of March an offer of 
peace by Germany would have been entertained. The 
French Government had made ail preparations for trans- 
ferring the various ministries to Bordeaux, while the French 
generals had now only one great objective — the defence 
of their capital — and the English Gommander-in-Chief was 
contemplating a retreat to the Channel Ports. Even 
Ludendorff w'ould admit to-day that in May and June, 
1918, the Entente Powers were more disposed to come to 
terms than they were at any time previously or subsequently. 

The invertebrate, vacillating Government committed 
a very serious sin against their country in not keeping 
Hindenburg fully appraised of the splendid opportunities 
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that were let slip by of coming to an honourable under- 
standing with our enemies. They were also to blame for 
not asserting their own authority against the dictation of 
the Supreme Command. Instead of pulling together, the 
Government and the Supreme Command played an 
eternal game of hide-and-seek with one another. It was 
just a repetition of the same disastrous bungling that 
occun-ed in the summer of 1914. At that time Prince 
Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador in London, and the 
shrew'd diplomat Kiihlmaim had succeeded in smoothing 
away all the points of variance that had kept Germany 
and England apart, and in bringing into close accord to 
their mutual future advantage those two nations whose 
peoples came from a common stock. But even in those 
critical days after the Serajevo assassination, Bethmann- 
Holhs eg did not deem it necessary to inform the German 
General Staff and the Minister of War of those vital 
diplomatic negotiations. If the German Government had 
succeeded in postponing the declaration of war for a few 
weeks, there would probably have been no declaration of 
war at all. It is ver^' questionable whether the General 
Staff, had they been fully aware of the state of affairs, 
’kvould not at any rate have given up the idea of the invasion 
of Belgium — a blunder which forced England to side 
with our enemies. 

As soon as the Supreme Command had made the fateful 
decision to embark on the great offensive, they should 
have made it at a place where there was the greatest chance 
of its being successful. But to do so they would have to 
marshal all their available forces, even if in order to do 
so they had to abandon other enterprises. They should 
have patterned themselves on Hindenburg’s action at 
Tannenberg, where the last reserves were brought to bear 
on the enemy, in order to be able to concentrate over- 
whelming forces on the vital part of the battle front and 
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effect a “ break through.” The method adopted early in 
1918 was the exact opposite of this. Strong German forces 
were all the time concentrated on many of the most 
unimportant sectors of the Western Front, whereas great 
stretches of the front could have been simply abandoned, 
in order to concentrate the utmost driving power on the 
decisive thrust. The strong fortresses of Metz and Stras- 
burg were in a position to deal with the French forces in 
Alsace-Lorraine. But for political reasons they were 
afraid to venture to leave Alsace-Lorraine even for the time 
being in the hands of the French. Neither in the east 
nor in the west could they bring themselves to yield up 
any territory w^hich they had taken possession of. Every 
bulge on the front line, even though the holding of it 
might demand an enormous number of troops, was 
jealously guarded. It is true that between November ist, 
1917, and the middle of March, 1918, eight divisions were 
drafted from Italy and forty divisions w'ere drafted from 
tlie east to the Western Front. But they were not sufficient 
to cope with the task before them. By the middle of March 
there were on the Western Front 1 92 German divisions with 
136,118 officers, 3,438,288 men and 710,827 horses, as 
against 97 French, 57 English and 10 Belgian divisions, to 
which were added one American and two Portuguese divis- 
ions. That looks at first rather favourable for the Germans, 
but it must be remembered that the strength of a German 
division was considerably lower than that of any enemy 
divisions, while the Entente armies were far superior in 
war material. And all this time there were still in the east 
53 divisions with 40,095 officers, 1,004,955 
281,770 horses. It was a fatal mistake to have left such 
a large force in the east. The Supreme Command, how- 
ever, held the view that this army of over 1,000,000 men 
was needed to hold in check Roumania, the Ukraine and 
the East generally. It w^as true that we found it necessary 
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to keep ail eye on Roumania in order to make sure that 
she supplied us tvitli grain, raw materials and petroleum. 
The Western army, but especially the horses, could not 
have been supplied i^ith food, were it not for the fact that 
we got at least 250,000 tons of maize from Roumania 
during the months of March and April, as well as 100,000 
tons of flour and grain. Not that the Roumanian peasant 
delivered any of this food at his own. free will. It had all 
to be confiscated— a task which entailed the employment 
of soldieis. At the beginning of the great spring offensive 
on the west there were in Roumania 4 infantry divisions, 
29 battalions of “ Landsturm ” troops, 6 regiments of 
cavalr)% i regiment of field artillcr}' and 14 heavy 
batteries. It must be admitted, however, that these troops 
were of relatively little mine as fighting men. They were, 
for the most part, men of over fifty years of age, and would 
hardly have been physically capable of standing the strain 
of a campaign on tlie Western Front. A good 40 per cent 
of them were really unfit for military service, even of 
tlic easiest kind. The occupation of the Ukraine, on the 
other hand, was a serious blunder. During the entire 
period of its occupation by our troops only 2750 waggons 
of grain were despatched to Germany. This works out 
at something like one pound of grain per head of the 
population. And all the foodstuffs of various kinds that 
came from the Ukraine would scarcely amount to four 
pounds per head of the population. To make matters 
worse, a considerable amount of this scanty contribution 
of food had gone bad by the time it reached Germany. 
And in order to secure this wretched result there 
were twenty divisions held up in the Ukraine which 
were very sorely needed for the great oflTensive in the 
west. 

The hopes, too, that had been centred on Russia for 
food supplies for the army and the people had proved too 
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elusive. Even before the armistice with Russia the 
Supreme Command, in co-operation with the various 
responsible Government departments, had drawn up 
detailed statements about the various commodities which 
they would be able to secure from that country. It was 
also intended to resume trade with Russia at once. German 
oflSciais reckoned that they would need 1,000,000 tons of 
Russian grain. To secure the transport of this vast supply 
of grain a German Commission was sent to Russia. The 
Commission, however, very soon discovered that there 
would be no grain forthcoming from Russia. During the 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk the Soviet Government 
refused to supply Germany with food-stuffs. But as soon 
as the Supreme Command realised that there was no food 
to be got from Russia and the Ukraine, they should have 
evacuated the Eastern Front in view of the momentous 
decision that was imminent in the west. They stayed on 
merely through political considerations. They were afraid 
that, once their backs were turned, Russia would seize the 
opportunity of seizing again the frontier states which had 
been established as a result of the peace negotiations. 
Furthermore, the Entente could still depend upon a good 
deal of support in Russia, and there was the risk that by 
a lavish expenditure of money they might succeed in 
overthrowing the Bolshevik Government and mobilise new 
Russian armies against Germany. But, above all things, 
the German Government were afraid of the seed which 
they themselves had sown. They were determined now 
that the Bolshevik virus should be kept as far away as pos- 
sible from the German frontiers. And, indeed, their anxiety 
was well-founded. Had there been a Red Army on the 
frontiers of East Prussia in November, 1918, the German 
Revolution might have taken a different course, and the 
history of the world might have taken a different orienta- 
tion, We would never have had to sign the Treaty of 
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Versailles, but Germany would probably have been laid 
in ruins. 

The help against Bolshevism given by us to the frontier 
states was partially responsible for the failure of the great 
offensive in the west. Finland, Turkey, Macedonia, the 
Caucasus and the Crimea also absorbed another million 
soldiers who were sorely needed in the west. Had we been 
able to give up the east altogether at this critical period 
we would have been numerically superior to the enemy, 
and we tvould probably have been able to develop our 
initial tactical success into a strategic one, and to compel 
tlic enemy to come to terms with us. And surely it ought 
to have been possible afterwards for a victorious German 
army to get rid of the Bolshevik regime and to establish 
a democratic government in Moscow which would be on 
friendly terms with us. At that period Lenin and Trotsky 
were in a rather shaky position. The Don Cossacks were 
ready at a moment’s notice to fight against the Soviet 
Government, and they would have been backed by other 
strong anti-revolutionaiy forces. 

Austria-Hungary, too, would have been in a position 
at tliis juncture to send us troops, but the Empress Zita for 
political reasons always opposed all requests to this effect 
made by the Supreme Command. The Empress, who was 
a Bourbon, and in her heart was always in favour of France, 
was the real ruler of Austria — ^not the Emperor Karl. 
Despite the repeated promises of the Emperor to send us 
Austrian troops for the great offensive, she adroitly 
managed to frustrate any move to assist us. She would not 
even consent to the maiming of quiet sectors of the Western 
Front with Austrian troops. 

Dawn broke on March 21st. During the last few days 
violent rainstorms had been sweeping over the country. 
The Supreme Command were rather glad of this, as they 
hoped that the squally, cloudy weather conditions would 
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help to conceal their final preparations from the enemy, 
and enable us to take him by surprise. During recent 
days the enemy’s artillery had been surprisingly active. 
And with the aid of Very lights enemy ’planes picked out 
our most important connecting trenches and raked them 
with machine-gun fire. But after a while tlris fitful 
activity on the part of the enemy ebbed away, so that 
the Supreme Command still hoped to spring a surprise 
on him. 

As day broke all Nortliem France, from the sea-coast 
to the Aisne, was buried under a thick blanket of fog. 
At times visibility was limited to a range of a few yards. 
The attack opened exactly to the scheduled minute. 
“ Unseen, and themselves unable to see anything,” runs 
a passage from Plindenburg’s memoirs, '* our artillerymen 
kept up a steady bombardment. It was solely on the 
accuracy of our preparations that we depended to make sure 
that %ve had got the range of the enemy trenches. The 
reply from the enemy batteries was fitful, and varied in 
intensity at different points of the battle line. It ’ivas more 
suggestive of a tentative searching for an unknou-n and 
unseen foe than of a systematic effort to beat off an attack. 
. . . The heavy bank of fog which covered everything 
showed no sign of lifting. And into that bank of fog our 
gallant infairtry- plunged at 1 1 a.m.” 

When towards noon the fog lifted and the sun shone 
forth triumphantly, it was seen that the Cermans had 
succeeded in breaking through the enemy's fKint-linc 
trenches. And our troops continued their vietorions 
advance as the day wore on, but at a tost in men and tvar 
material that far exceeded our calculatknis. On subsequent 
days our men repealed the triumphs of the iinst day and 
paid an equally high price for them. And day by day the 
inadequacy of the rescrt'<-s that were rushed up to fill up 
the yawning gap.s in our divisions became more and more 
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evident. But there was no falling back on any part of 
the front for all that. On the second day the German centre 
had broken through the third lines of the enemy support 
trenches, uhile the left Vuing had pushed forward irre- 
sistibly towards the west. Only on the right wing, owing 
to the exceedingly tough fight put up by the English, was 
the German onset held up in front of the third line of 
trenches. The attempt to smash the English army on the 
Cambrai sector had failed. 

On larch 23rd, the German centre and right wing again 
pressed forward x’ictoriously, and pushed southwards from 
Peronne acrt)ss the Somme, And now German shells 
began to drop oit Paris, and created a panic among the 
citizens. But this was merely a dramatic gesture, and 
meant \'er}- little as long as the third English line of defence 
held its ground. The Supreme Command pinned its 
hopes on a forward thrust to Amiens, that most important 
railway j^mcti()n, the capture of wiiich w'ould divide the 
enemy's field operations in two, and would have developed 
die tactical “ break through ” into a strategic one. The 
great offen-sivc swept ahead, and on the fourth day of 
thcbattle Bapaumc fell into German hands. Peronne and the 
Somme now* lay ell to the rear of the foremost German 
divisions. The English lines w'cre broken and fell back 
towards Amiens. 

But our strength was exhausted. Reserves were not forth- 
coming, and so the right wing advance came to a standstill. 
The effort, too, to keep the battle going by an attack on 
the hilly region to the east of Arras failed. And although 
the German centre succeeded in capturing Albert, and the 
left wing pressed forward on the seventh day of the battle 
from the south past Roye to Montdidier, and although 
furtiher territory was taken during subsequent days, 
Amiens still remained in possession of the enemy. The 
exhaustion of our troops made it imperative to cry halt. 
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The great battle was over without bringing in its train any 
decisive result. 

The enemy had extremely heavy casualties and we took 
considerable numbers of prisoners as well as large quanti- 
ties of war material, but although their losses were con- 
siderably heavier than ours they could make their losses 
good much more easily than we could, owing to the ample 
reserves in men and material which they could draw 
upon. 

Critics of the Supreme Command’s plan of attack 
contended that the battle zone was badly chosen, and that 
from a strategic point of view it was bound to prove 
abortive. The aim of the offensive was to drive a wedge 
between the English and the French. Had the Germans 
first defeated the English and driven them back to the 
Channel ports, the attack could have been directed along 
the Somme towards Amiens, the critics said. Instead of 
doing so, Ludendorff had opened the attack far too much 
towards the south, merely because the enemy were weaker 
there. In other words, because his forces were inadequate 
he did not make a thrust in the direction where it would 
have been most effective. 

It is almost miraculous that the German March offensive 
was carried through at all, as the enemy had very detailed 
information regarding all the movements of our troops. 
They knew the exact day and hour when the attack was to 
open, and also the sector against which it was aimed. 
This was, of course, due to the excellent system of espionage 
of the French. 

As far back as February of that year Foch had made the 
following statement at the French Army Headquarters : 

“ Ludendorff will make his main attack either to the 
west or the south of the centre point of our forward 
wings ; that is to say, either against the British in the 
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direction of C.inibrni, or against the French in the 
direction ofRluinis. Ifhe succeeds in smashing through 
either of those sectttis, hh ossm flank ni!i be exposed. 
The greater his succe.ss, the deeper will be his forward 
tving, and the longer and more unprotected his flank 
as a Ksidt. Consequently I shall divide our reserves 
into tiutc uiuqual parts, the smallest of which I shall 
post in Dauphine close to the best loute towards Italy ; 
I shall concentrate the laiue.st in the vicinity of Paris 
and tlu thiid near Ainifus. Judging by the way Luden- 
doilfhas massed his tioops, the attack will be either at 
Rh( inis f)r Cambiai. Our main reserves arc near Paris, 
so that they tan easily bi* hurried to give suppoit on 
cithci stctur. I’he Amitiis rcseiwes shall cover the rear 
of the Fifth Biitish At my, the weakest spot on our 
front.” 

Foch had alw<(,ys laughed at what he termed the “ buffalo 
fetrateg)' ” of Ludendorfi', and now partly through in- 
tuition, partly tluough infoimation received from German 
deseucis, and partly too tluough reports wEich he received 
from his spies in Switzerland and Denmark, he had guessed 
Ludendoifl'\ plan, with the result that the “ buffalo ” ran 
into the tiap set for him. But Foch could not carry out 
his coimler-manoeuvres, as owing to the opposition offered 
by Haig to the decision of the Allied Command, the timely 
mustering of their common rescives was prevented. Were 
it not for Haig’s stubbonmess the victoiy of our troops 
at Amiens would probably have proved disastrous to us. 
Indeed the remark which Marshal Foch made on the last 
day of the Battle of the Marne, when the Germans made 
the seventh attack at Mondement, might very w’^eli be 
applied to the great March offensive too : “ Now, gentle- 
man, the Germans across the way must be in a tight fix 
soraew'herc as diey are in such a desperate hurry.” 
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In the beginning of the battle the confusion on the side 
of our enemies was very great, far greater than the Germans 
suspected. There were rather heated interchanges be- 
tween Foch and Haig. The English threatened to fall 
back towards the sea-coast if French reinforcements did not 
arrive as quickly as possible. A gap nearly nine and a half 
wide miles yawned between the enemy sectors. The aim of 
the German Supreme Command, to wit, the separation of 
the French and English armies, had actually been attained. 
But the German commanders were not aware of the 
existence of this splendid opening ; and, indeed, even if 
they had been aware of it, they had no longer adequate 
reserves to effect a “ break through ” and roll up the 
English fiont. They had neither cavalry divisions nor 
tanks to dash through the gap. The German storm troops 
were utterly exhausted. The columns could not advance 
any further, as the half-starving horses were hardly able to 
stagger along through the knee-deep miry ground. There 
was a terrible shortage both of food and munitions. In 
some sections of the battle-front the batteries and battalions 
had run out of ammunition altogether. And all the time 
there was Amiens, the key-point of the enemy front, so 
near them, and yet now so utterly unattainable. The 
Supreme Command had over-estimated their strength ; 
they had not calculated on the enormous difficulties 
in the way of bringing up food and ammunition 
along the impassable regions of the Battle of the 
Somme. 

On the other hand, various unforeseen circumstances 
arrested us in our advance. Disputes between the French 
and English commanders prevented the bringing up of 
reserves to the place where the German break through ” 
occurred. And then when at a supremely critical moment 
General Foch was entrusted by a hurriedly summoned 
Council of War with supreme command over all the forces 
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of the Allies j the Germans had once again missed the tide 
of victory. 

At this supreme crisis General Foch, heedless of the 
fact that there was a considerable gap at another sector 
of the front, transferred three divisions from the French 
lines to the neighbourhood of Amiens. The gap was closed 
and the German attack was held up about a quarter of a 
mile away from Amiens. 1 o quote the words of an English 
General ; “ The German troops collapsed right in front of 
Amiens, worn out by fatigue and hunger.” And so once 
more both sides dug themselves into trenches, and the 
static war of attrition, from which Hindenburg hoped to 
rescue his troops, started an<'W on this sector. Owing to the 
deep bulge in the German lines caused by their penetrating 
far into the enemy front, their position was eventually 
more precarious than ever. 

As the “ break tlirough ” had proved abortive, Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff <iccided to switch off their attack to 
another sector of the front. Henceforth, liowever, they 
were not intent on a great decisive break-through, which 
w^ould paralyse the enemy once and for all ; they had 
decided to confine themselves to the delivery of sledge- 
hammer tlirusts at various parts of the front, in the hope 
of gradually wearing down tlie enemy’s powers of resistance 
in this way. The question \vas whether they could stand 
the waste of man-power and war material which this 
policy involved. 

On February 13th, Ludendorff had told the Kaiser that 
it was not to be expected that the plan of attack on the 
Western Front could visualise an offensive on the lines of 
those which had been carried out in Galicia or in Italy. 
They must rather be prepared for a terrific battle which 
would start on one sector, and then switch on to another, 
with the result that it might be a long time before a decisive 
result was attained. But it was exactly in this calculation 
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that the Supreme Command made a great mistake. 
Owing to the courage and dash of the German troops 
it was of course possible to score tactical victories on one 
sector or another and to inflict heavy losses on the enemy, 
but the great decision on the Western Front could not be 
attained by sectional triumphs. The ebbing of this first 
great onset showed plainly how difiicult it was to follow 
up even such a spectacular initial success, and that all hopes 
of breaking through the enemy lines must henceforth be 
abandoned. Owing to the impossibility of bringing up 
German reserves quickly, the enemy gained sufficient time 
to bring up their own reserves and to put up a fresh 
resistance in rearward positions. The winning of a few 
miles of ground really meant nothing for us. 

An offensive against Italy, which was suggested by the 
Austro-Himgarian military authorities with a view to rout- 
ing the hard-set Italian army and finishing the fight on 
that front, was turned down as, in Ludendorff’s view, the 
decision could only be made on the Western Front. 

The next drive was made against the English positions 
in Flanders. On April 9th German divisions dashed 
forward from their muddy trenches on the Lys sector near 
Armentieres between Wameton and La Bassee along a 
25-mile front towards the direction of the English Channel. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that they could 
make headway through ground which was churned up 
by shells and mines. The enemy had not calculated on an 
attack on this sector so early in the year, and was taken 
completely by surprise. In spite of the tremendous diffi- 
culties of the groimd the German infantry, supported 
by our own artillery and mine-throwers, overcame the 
resistance of the English and Portuguese in their headlong 
onset. Once again the muddy fields of Flanders clahned 
a heavy toll of victims. Once again the names of Haze- 
brouck, Cassel, Ypres and Kemmel were on everybody’s 
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!ip&. I’hc L^'s "was reached in tlic evening, and a< one spot 
it Mas even crossed. But the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in bringing up the artillery as well as the 
amntunition svaggons for th<‘ infant ly. 

The troops had fought .splendidly, and tlie confidence of 
the Supreme Command in the morale of the army revived. 
On April loth llstaires was taken, and the attack W'as 
pushed fijrward towards the vicinity of Wytschaete. 
Es'ciywhen* tlic English fell back before their onset. Also 
(>n the folfijw ing day there were further .successes. Armen- 
ticies wa.s evacuated by the enemy, and Mcrvillc was taken 
b\ .storm. Fioni the .south the Fourth and Sixth Annies 
advaiK'cd towards the hilly Lmd which bounded tlic plain 
of the Lys towards the noith, and which stretched from 
tite strongly held Ktmntel Hill toward.s Cassei, From tlie 
summit of Kemmcl Hill tlie enemy artillery dominated 
the battle zone. From hour to hour it became more and 
more difficult to push fmward. I’he English resistance 
had now become more and more dogged, and machine- 
gun nests wreaked terrible havoc on our advancing infantry. 
It was only after dt'spcratc fighting that scraps of ground 
could be wrested from the enemy. “ We had reached one 
of those crises of the war when it svas extremely difficult to 
attack, while dcfcnsii'c tactics were risky,” wrote Hinden- 
burg. “ Our only w'ay out of our perilous plight was to 
push ahead doggedly.” 

Kemmei Hill had to be stormed. Hindenburg realised 
that once it was in our possession, the enemy tvould no 
longer be able to hold their positions to the north of it 
on the Yser. In order to prevent tlic French from hastening 
to the assistance of the hard-pressed English forces, a new 
offensive, aimed at Amiens, was opened near Viilers- 
Bretoimeux. This was the last drive of the great spring 
offensive, and it proved abortive, as far as taking Amiens 
was concerned. However, it had attained its main 
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objective, which was to keep the French too busy to help 
their allies. The fight for tlie possession of Amiens 
ceased on April 26th. 

On April 25th Kenimel Hill was attacked. The German 
troops dashed forward recklessly and drove the English 
from their strongly entrenched positions, and by evening 
Kemmel Hill was once more in the hands of the 
Germans. 

The occupation of this important point of support 
crippled the enemy on the Flanders front. The enemy 
had begun to fall back slowly from the Ypres sector, when 
at the last minute French reinforcements turned up. 
And by this time the German troops, who had been 
decimated by the uninterrupted fighting, were quite 
played out. The fury of their attack ebbed more and more, 
and died away at the end of April in front of the Anglo- 
French lines. The Supreme Command were forced to 
revert to defensive tactics in Flanders on May ist, mainly 
owing to the fact that in the fightmg along the Lys area 
several divisions had lost their morale. There were even 
instances of a fiat refusal to obey orders. In his memoirs 
Ludendorff complained bitterly that the abolition by the 
Reichstag, in the earlier years of the war, of the more brutal 
forms of field punishment for breaches of military discipline, 
had reacted very adversely on the men. The Entente 
Powers, he said, had not restricted the powers of their 
generals in this respect, with the result that they had more 
control over their soldiers. 

Despite the terrible casualties that it involved, the 
fight at Armentieres, though a spectacular sectional success, 
had failed in its objective — the hurling back of the English 
to the sea. With bulldog tenacity the British forces held 
on to Ypres and their new positions, with the result that the 
Flanders front settled dotvn once more into a condition of 
stalemate. How firmly Hindenburg had fixed his hopes 
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on success in this sector may be inferred from the following 
extract from his memoirs : 

“ The final decision of the war, in my view, was 
contingent on the success of this attack. If we reached 
the shores of the English Channel, we would have had 
England by the throat immediately. We would not 
only have been in the most favourable position for 
challenging her sea outlets, but we could bombard 
a portion of the south coast of England.” 

In the hope of deflecting the enemy forces from the 
Flanders front, now again firmly entrenched and amply 
fortified nith resi*rves of men and munitioiis, a new attack 
was opened along Chemin-des-dames and that river, 
so fatal to Germany’.s hopei, tlie Marne. After prolonged 
discussions, the Kaiser approved of the following plan of 
tlie Supreme Command for Ihcir attack ; 

1. An attack by the Scventli and First Armies from 
and Anizy line, to the south-west of Laon, and south of 
Beny'-au-Bac in the direction of Soissons-Fismes- 
Rheims. 

2. An extension of the attack across the Ailette 
towards the Oise and towards the left in the direction 
of Rheims. 

3. An attack by the Eighth Army to the west of the 
Oise, concentrating in the direction of Compii^gne. 

A simultaneous attack on such an extended front was, 
however, impossible, as some of the guns, which had been 
brought up for the “ great offensive,” had to be allotted for 
the defence of Prince Rupprecht’s army group, which had 
received instructions to remain provisionally on the defen- 
sive, but to be in readiness for a new offensive. 

On May 27th the battle opened, and once more it had 
a dramatic initial success. On the very first day the 
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Germans succeeded in hurling back the enemy who was 
taken completely by surprise, as far as the Vesle, and by 
the third day they had overrun Soissons and Fismes. In 
a few days the Seventh Army had advanced from Ghiteau- 
Thierry as far as Dormans on the Marne, so that their 
wings could swing westwards towards Villers-Gotterets 
and eastwards towards Rheims. We acquired an enormous 
amount of booty, and 560,000 French prisoners of war 
were despatched to Germany. The war material captured 
from the enemy included 878 pieces of artillery and 2500 
machine-guns. Our men could sec the silhouette of the 
Eiffel Tower outlined against the skyline. Once again 
Paris was bombarded by our long-range guns. The 
German soldiers were standing among the graves of their 
comrades who had fallen four years previously in this 
district. They were all aware that victory was within sight 
in 1914 when the triumphant advance of the German forces 
was suddenly stopped and the fatal order to retreat was 
given. And now for the second time Germany’s fatal 
hour on the Marne had struck. 

The powerful German “ pincers ” could open out on 
both sides of Montdidier and Ch§.teau-Thierry, and then 
close on the entire enemy forces entrusted with the defence 
of Paris. Two salients in the zone of battle, Rheims and 
the defensive positions at Gompiegne and Villers-Gotterets, 
had still held out, however, with the result that the German 
forces were once more in a perilous plight on the Marne 
sector. Nobody could tell what hidden dangers lurked 
in the dense woods of Villers-Gotterets. At any moment 
it was possible that an enemy army might emerge from 
those woods and attack the right flank of the German 
troops on the Marne. T o relieve the menace to the German 
right wing an attack was delivered against Gompiegne. 
It failed, but the mystery of Villers-Gotterets was still 
unsolved. 
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With a view to drau-iiig off further reserves from the 
English front preparatory to delivering a knock-out blow 
on tlie Flanders sector, Ludendorff decided once more to 
make another drive on both sides of Rheims. Owing to 
information given to tlie enemy by spies, tliis attack proved 
abortive. Even bcft)rc the German drum-fire had com- 
menced, the enemy had evacuated his fiont lines, and 
waited for the onset of the German infantiy in Ms rear 
trenches which had not been bombarded at all by our 
aitillery. The German losses were appalling. The 
Supreme Gommand were at a loss even to guess how their 
]ilans had been re\eak*d to the enemy. Once more the 
French espionage system in Germany had proved its 
efficiency, and had obviously let'caled to Marshal Foch 
full details about the plan of attack on Rheims. And 
German desci ters had confirmed the information which he 
had already got from the spies. 

After this heavy blow Ludendorff stopped the battle on 
tlie Marne and gave instructions for immediate prepara- 
tions for the main offensive in Flanders. He transferred 
all availabic troops to the neighbourhood of Lille, and 
went to that sector liimseif in order to discuss tactical 
details of the offexisivc. He was detennined at all costs 
to push ahead to the sea. 

But Foch stole a march on Ludendorff. With the 
greatest secrecy he had marshalled strong reserves at 
Vilicrs-Gotterets, and in the early hours of that fatal day, 
wHch proved the turning-point of the war, 321 tanks 
advanced under the joint cover of fog and gas-clouds, 
from the wood at Viliers-Cotterets. The German positions 
were overrrun at their very first onset. The soldiers were 
utterly helpless against the advance of these steel monsters. 
They fell back, and their retreat quickly changed into 
helter-skelter flight. The tanks followed so hot on the 
heels of the fugitives that they had not an opportunity 
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of rallying. And still more and more tanks, hidden by the 
dense banks of natural and artificial fog, rolled onward 
from the wood. The German ai'tillery was helpless. To 
make matters worse, the high corn combined with the fog 
to make it impossible to cope with the menace. After 
a few hours all the German artillery on this sector was in 
the hands of tlie French. “ Brass hats,” overtaken by the 
tanks, had to shin it for dear life from their billets. The 
ammunition columns and the stretcher-bearers, though 
they were far behind the German positions, were very soon 
overtaken by the onset of the tanks. There were no Ger- 
man reseiwcs available, and the few battalions that were 
rushed up in motor-lorries were unable to stem the tide 
of disaster. 

Ludendorff heard the appalling news in the forenoon 
while he was holding a conference with Prince Rupprecht’s 
army group regarding tire plans for the great attack in 
Flanders. He reached Avesnes about 2 p m., where he was 
met by Hindenburg at the railway-station. The troops 
destined for Flanders were immediately mshed to the 
threatened sector. 

On the following day Foch attacked. His onset covered 
the entire German front on the Marne. If the French 
succeeded in pushing ahead between the Aisne and the 
Marne, tire Seventh and Ninth Armies would have been 
done for. The Ninth Army had to protect the rear and 
flank of the Seventh Army. The retreat towards the north 
took several days, and gradually the German resistance 
stiffened again. The Seventh Army stood once more 
behind the Aisne. On July 22nd there was a lull in the 
fight. The worst had been avoided, but the enemy had 
finally adopted the initiative. There was no longer any 
hope of going on with the Flanders offensive. With heavy 
heart Hindenburg decided to give up any further ideas 
of attacking the enemy on any front for the present. 
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The German army had performed tremendous feats 
during the recent fighting, but tlie casualties were so heavy 
that it was impossible to fill tlie gaps caused by them. In 
a few weeks the strength of the fighting forces had shrunk 
so alarmingly that several regiments and divisions had to 
be disbanded, as it was impossible to fill their depleted 
ranks. Artillery brigades had dwindled in the course 
of a few- da'v's from 600 to 80 guns. Several front-line 
divisions, instead of having 1000 guns, had scarcely 300. 
On an average a di\’ision needed a reseiv'e of 40,000 men 
per month. The Supreme Command roughly calculated 
on an average a loss of 200,000 men per month, but at 
this stage of tlic \var tlie authorities could only muster 
1 20,000 reserves, and it took extraordinary efforts to reach 
even this figure. 

Since the putting into operation of the Hindenburg 
programme, the supplies of war material, at least as far 
as guns and lifles were concerned, might, taken all round, 
be described a.s satisfactory. Sometimes the supplies even 
exceeded the requirements of the Hindenburg programme. 
At tlic outset Hindenburg had asked for a monthly 
delivery- of 3000 new field-guns. After a while, however, 
that number was reduced to 750. In the spring of 1917 
it was found that tlic supplies of rifles and machine-guns 
exceeded the demand. The Western Front needed on an 
average 570,000 rifles and 6000 machine-guns per month. 
But in reality three times this amount was manufactured, 
so that a substantial reduction of their production was 
ordered. On the other hand the shortage of means of 
transport was extremely serious. There was a shortage of 
lorries and other motor-vehicles as well as of aircraft. 
Worst of all, there was a great shortage of petrol. 

It was a very serious drawback that the German army 
had no tanks. The effectiveness of these terrible weapons 
of war was imduly underrated by the Supreme Command. 
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When they did eventually realise the effectiveness of the 
tank, it was already far too late. The miscalculation made 
by the Supreme Command with regard to the tank was 
analagous to that made by Tirpitz in underrating the 
importance of the submarine campaign. Had we an 
adequate supply of tanks at our disposal it is extremely 
probable that the history of the last year of the World 
War would have taken a different course. Competent 
military critics definitely express it as their conviction 
that the great offensive in the spring of 1918 would have 
been successful had the Supreme Command had at its 
disposal an adequate fleet of tanks. 

After the close of the year 1917 the German drum-fire 
became increasingly less and less effective. The enemy 
had developed a trick of not waiting until his front-line 
positions had been subjected to a heavy and prolonged 
bombardment. Instead of doing so, he moved in the nick 
of time to his rearward trenches. During the course of 
the great attack at Rheims the German storm troops 
charged utterly deserted trenches, which had been evacu- 
ated by the enemy at the first rumble of the drum-fire, or 
even before the first rumble frequently as the result of timely 
warning supplied by French spies and German deserters. 

In his memoirs LudendorflF tried to belittle the effective- 
ness and the military importance of the tank, as his 
comment on their appearance at Villers-Gotterets shows : 
“ On this occasion, for the first time, small, low, quick- 
moving tanks whose machine-guns played on our troops 
across the cornfields, were in operation. Thus they were able 
to put our machine-guns out of action, save when the 
latter were hidden in special strategic posts. But on this 
occasion, too, the effectiveness of the tank was negligible.” 

The German officers and men who could tell from their 
own dreadful experiences of the overwhelming eflSciency 
of the tank, will hardly endorse Ludendorff’s view. 
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T he weakness of the German front could not be 
concealed from the enemy any longer. Every- 
where he had changed from defensive to offensive 
tactic.s. In Flanders, ssheie the' Supi'cme Command hoped 
a fesv weeks previejusly to bring about the battle which 
would finish the \\m\ an enemy offensive with overwhelm- 
ing forces hurled back the German lines. And so it was 
decided to reorganise our entire front on a defensive 
basis. The bulges on the fiont line which we had secured 
by our attacks in the spring and summer had to be sacri- 
ficed. Only one idea — the fortifying of our positions— now 
obsessed the Supreme Command. But not until the fear of 
a “ break through ” by the enemy was past did the Supreme 
Command decide to speak candidly to the Chancellor of 
the Reich about the nccc'ssity of foregriing the w’ar aims 
which so far %vc had stubbornly insisted upon, with a view 
to opening the way for negotiations for a peace by agree- 
ment. Such a peace by agreement was the best w'e could 
hope for now, as the military authoiities had at length 
recognised too ! 

The spirit of the once so proud and valiant German 
army was now' utterly broken. Tlie exhausted troops were 
no longer able to undertake any laige-scale defensive 
operations. August 8th, “ the German Army’s black day 
in the history of the w'ar,” proved svith startling clearness 
that our army was no longer able to hold up a determined 
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enemy offensive — to say nothing of initiating an offensive 
itself. Without any preliminary artillery barrage the 
English, accompanied by Australian and Canadian divi- 
sions, and supported by the French, attacked on a twenty- 
mile front between Albert and Moreuil under cover 
of a dense bank of fog. They were not much superior in 
numbers to our forces, but they were backed by huge 
fleets of tanks. In a few minutes they overran the German 
lines, and once more caused widespread confusion and 
panic. On this occasion “ brass hats ” were again taken by 
surprise at their headquarters as these fire-breathing steel 
brutes, reminiscent of antediluvian mammoths, forged 
ahead. The blanket of fog overhanging everything made it 
impossible to try to cope with these monsters with artillery. 

Two hours after the beginning of the offensive, English 
tanks and strong cavalry divisions had penetrated nine 
miles behind the German front. The gap through which 
the enemy penetrated broadened and extended past the 
River Luce. The German lines that still held their ground 
at Moreuil were quickly rolled up. 

“ I had a full view of the dreadful scene early in the 
afternoon of August 8th,” writes Ludendorff in his 
memoirs. “ It was a very heart-breaking sight. . . . 
Six or seven German divisions were completely broken 
up. Three or four intact divisions, supported by the 
remnants of the broken divisions, were in readiness to 
fill up the yawning gap between Bray and Roye. The 
position was extremely serious. Had the enemy at that 
critical moment followed up their initial advantage by a 
fairly determined attack on our position west of the 
Somme, it would have been no longer tenable.” 

It was lucky for us that the English did not make an 
effort to follow up their victory. Our reserves which were 
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brought up with the greatest possible speed from other 
sectors of the front, brought the attack at last to a standstill. 
Our front had been saved, but our losses were terrible. 
The enemy took 26,000 prisoners and captured 400 guns. 
But a more tragic indication of things was the utter collapse 
of the fighting spirit of several German divisions. Over- 
come ^^ith utter war-weariness, the soldiers surrendered 
without even making any attempt at a serious resistance. 
And this last trial of strength had made our position, 
relative to that of the enemy, infinitely worse than it had 
been before. The more American troops now joined in the 
fight tlic more heavily did the scales tip in favour of our 
opponents. There was no longer any hope that we could 
substantially improve our position by an attack. The best 
we could hope for now' was that we would be able to hold 
out against the enemy. But the enemy also was now fully 
aw'arc that the German army had lost its old spirit, that it 
could no longer make good its losses with reserves from the 
recruiting depots at home and from the other fronts- At 
any moment we had to reckon with the possibility of new 
offensives by the enemy. 

In view of this situation all wt could do w'as to fall 
back, as soon as the enemy made a vigorous drive against 
our front, and to prevent Iiim from breaking through by 
rushing up all our reserves to any menaced sector- Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff saw' that the time had come when 
they must talk seriously with the Kaiser about the turn 
which things had taken. On August 13th there was a 
conference in Hindenburg’s suite at the Hotel Britaimique 
in Spa between himself, Ludendorff, the Chancellor of the 
Reich, and Admiral von Hintze, the Secretary of State. 
At this conference Ludendorff gave a report of the war 
position, of the attitude of the army and of our relations 
with our allies. He pointed out that there was no longer 
any prospect of making the enemy inclined to negotiate 
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for peace through the medium of an offensive, and that 
there was scarcely any chance of making him come to an 
understanding by assuming the defensive ; consequently 
the only thing to be done was to bring about the end of the 
war by diplomatic means. For the present the Western 
Front could hold out against the enemy, but in view of the 
war-weariness which had permeated some of our divisions, 
a falling-back of the front line had to be counted upon. 

Hindenburg adopted a more optimistic tone. He pointed 
out that it must be remembered that we still held our 
position deep in the heart of the enemy’s country ; con- 
sequently conditions were far from desperate. Despite 
individual distressing incidents, he went on, the morale of 
the soldiers was, on the whole, very good. He knew the 
heroism of the front-line soldiers, and believed that they 
would stick it out xmtil there was a prospect of initiating 
peace negotiations on favourable terms. He had still, he 
declared, absolute faith in the powers of resistance of the 
troops. 

“ In adopting this attitude,” stated Hindenburg in his 
memoirs, “ I was not exclusively actuated by my desire 
to vindicate the heroism of our troops. Our army had so 
thoroughly proved its heroism during the four years of 
the war, that, come what might, I knew that our 
enemies could never deprive us of that glorious heritage. 
I was solely actuated in expressing my views and advan- 
cing my proposals through consideration for the welfare 
of the Fatherland. I felt convinced that even if we could 
not force the enemy, as the result of a victory on the 
battlefield, to come to terms with us which would ensure 
once and for all the security of our German Fatherland, 
we coxild at least wear down our enemy. And if we suc- 
ceeded in doing so, we would probably even then be able 
to secure fairly good terms for our country.” 
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On August i.jth, the Kaiscv suntmoncd the various 
responsible Cabinet Ministers to an Imperial Council, 
which the C.rotni Prince also attended. Both Hindenburg 
and Ludeiidorfl'expres.sed the same views as on the previous 
day. They stated that de.spite the terrible blows wlxich the 
German army had .suffered, the \S'esienx Front could be 
held, but, nevertheless, it scented advisable to initiate 
negotiations for peace. Hi.s voice* broken with emotion, 
and hi-s ey<-s dimmed with tears, Adittiral von Ilintzc, the 
•SectX'taiy State, made a statent<“nt about the military 
c'tnd political situation. He .said that the great successes of 
the llntentr forct's tiuring recent weeks had considerably 
enhanced their lightijig spirit. 'I’heir aim teas the utter 
annihilation td' C»eini:iny. An ttnplea.sant development 
of the iniernatkmal situatkui, he said, was the fact that the 
neutral stales, w liicli hitherto had adopted a noncommittal 
attitude, now sided openly with tin* Entente. Austria, he 
pointed out, wa.s incapable of putting up anytliing like a 
serious resistance, and site would immediately collapse 
under the strain of an Italian offensive. For the:;e reasons 
he considered it advisable to set the machinet y of diplo- 
macy going at tlie earliest possible moment. 

The Crown Prince, too, strongly advocated immediate 
peace negotiations. The Kaiser, who reuiint'd absolute 
composure during the course of the ])roc«'edings, gave 
instructions to the Secretary of Slate to ntak<* overtures 
for peace ‘‘ at the opportune moment, and as far as possible 
through the medium of the Qiicen of Holland.” And so 
this momentous Imperial Council came to an end. 

A few days later the Emperor Karl and Herr Burian, 
his Minister for Foreign Affairs, the succes.sor of Count 
Czernin, arrived. I’hey both emphasised tiie view that 
Austria could not fight any longer, and wnuld be obliged 
to ask the enemy to make peace with her. Hindenburg 
pointed out veiy quietly to them that it was a mistake to 
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assume that an individual state could secure any substantial 
advantage for itself by making an offer of a separate peace. 
The only result of such a move would be that their common 
cause would be considerably weakened. No member 
state of the Qpadruple Alliance could sever its connection 
in such a manner with the other member states. 

As a matter of fact the efforts of Austria-Hungary to 
come to terms in the middle of September with the Entente 
proved absolutely abortive. The Entente just curtly 
refused to discuss the issue. 

The effort to hold the front in case the enemy might 
launch further great offensives before negotiations for 
peace were rmder way caused great anxiety to the Supreme 
Command. It was decided that new rear positions must 
be constructed immediately. The defensive positions that 
they possessed were not sufficiently strongly constructed 
to ward off an attack effectively. The Supreme Command 
contemplated constructing a new line behind the Meuse, 
stretching from Antwerp to Verdun, but there was not an 
adequate number of men available to fortify the projected 
position. 

The German front had barely begun to consolidate its 
position when the French advanced to make a new great 
offensive between the Oise and the Aisne in the direction 
of Chauny. The attack opened on August 20th, exacdy 
six days after the meeting of the Imperial Coimcil, at which 
Hindenburg had expressed his great confidence in the 
spirit and morale of our soldiers. Once more the German 
army had to face a very critical situation. Whole divisions 
broke down. The positions of the Ninth Army were over- 
run at many points. The enemy also advanced against 
Nouvron, but here they got a rather fierce reception at 
the hands of the Germans. 

Towards evening the position had become so menacing 
that the Supreme Command found it essential to withdraw 
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under cover of night the rigiit wing of the Nintli Army 
to the rear of tite Oise. On the following night the centre 
fell back across the Ailctte. Practically all the German 
artillery on tliis sector of the front fell into the hands of 
the enemy. “ TIte battle hud again taken an imfavourabie 
turn,” ruiLs a passage fnmi Ludendt>rff’s memoirs. “ Our 
soldiers’ nm’e.s had become so utterly shattered that they 
were no longer able to withstand the terrible artillery 
bombardment and th<‘ onset of the tanks. And once more 
sse suileieti terrible t .usuahies— cu.suahies which created 
gap.s for which no reseive':, wen* available.” 

On August 2ist the English succeeded in extending the 
front they held .S.ugust Hth to the iKa'th-weht of Bapaume. 
\'ery fierce engagements ensued .di along the extensive 
sector betsveen Rheims and the bcarpe. On August 26th 
the English offensis'e along the Arnes-Cambrai road began. 
For a while tlie German troops withstood the onset, but 
on September and, a fleet t)f timks charged through the 
fortifications and trenches <sf tiw* Wotan position, and 
cleared the way for iht* infantry that followed in their wake. 
This meant the evacuation of the German positions at 
Arras. With itcavy heart > the Supreme Gommand decided 
to order the entire front line t(j f.tll back from the \'esie 
to the Scarpe. On September 9th the (leimans were once 
more in the Siegfried position, from which they had 
advanced half a year previously for die great offensive. By 
tliis manoeuvre they had .shortened the length tif their 
front line. In order to ensure a further ccoutHuy of their 
available man-power they evacuated the .salient.s to the 
north of the L'ys which jutted out past Kemmel Hill and 
Merville. This withdrawal considerably eased the position 
of our troops, while the enemy experienced the greatest 
difficulty in advancing through the chumed-up ground 
which we had evacuated. But even in their old, well- 
constructed positions, to wiiich tiicy had fallen back, the 
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Germans could not maintain an effective resistance for an 
indefinite period. 

After a conference with the chief of the army group on 
that sector, the Supreme Command issued an order for 
the construction of the Hermaim position, which was to 
extend to the rear of the two northern army groups from 
the Dutch frontier east of Bruges towards the south-west 
of Marie, where it was to link up with the Hunding- 
Briinhild position which had been constructed in 1917. 

But in the meantime things began to get a bit lively on 
the Verdun front which had been absolutely quiet for a 
long time. On this sector we still held the positions in 
which our attacks in 1914 had setded down into a state of 
stalemate. “ It was a tactical blunder ” runs a passage 
from Hindenburg’s memoirs, “ which might easily invite 
the enemy to make a great offensive at this point.” 

If the enemy succeeded at this critical moment in effect- 
ing a break-through at the base of the triangle which drove 
forward deep into his lines, a catastrophe would have been 
unavoidable. In consideration of this imminent menace 
and of the extraordinary activity against the sector held 
by the von Gallwitz Army Group between St. Mihiel and 
the Moselle, the Supreme Command gave orders on 
September loth — ^unforUmately too late — for the evacu- 
adon of St. Mihiel salient. But while our troops were 
actually engaged in the process of evacuating St. Mihiel, 
the attack by the American and French troops on that 
sector commenced. In their first onset they swept over the 
German position, and captured 100 guns and 15,000 
prisoners. LucMly the enemy did not follow up his victory 
fully, and the offensive soon came to a standstill in conse- 
quence. So far, despite the terrible sacrifices which he 
suffered, the enemy had not succeeded in effecting a break- 
through at any point on the Western Front. 

But now a series of reports of disaster on other theatres 
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of war came pouring in. I’he bulletins from Bulgaria 
Mcie so ominous that the Supreme Gommand decided to 
despatch a mimber of German hattaliom to Macedonia. 
Early in Spring the Bulgarian soldiers had declared that 
tliey tumid not continue the fight after September 15th, 
the annivtTsan of their mobilisation. Entente and 
American gold was sirrt'ily circulated in Sofia for the 
purpo.se of undermining the motak of the Bulgarian army. 
It was a singular and an ominous c(»incidence in dates that 
on Sejjteinber the anniveisary of the Bulgarian 

mobilisation, news H*ached the* Crenetal Supreme Head- 
qu.'uteis that the Entente armies had opened an offensive 
in Maettionia. Ilindenhuig imped, how ever, that after 
their pojlttngul spell of quiet, tiie Bulgarian soldiers on 
the IMacedonian fumtier wouki be quite frosh and eager 
for battle- if iluy showed a fighting .s|)irit, they could put 
up a very stout resistance in those pathless mountain 
regions, even ssitli slendei fmers. But the Bulgarians did 
not make tiie fainte.st show of resistance to the advancing 
enemy. The position was uttt'ily hopeless. Bulgaria’s 
doom wa.s sealed on that fatal September 15th. 

The only exception 10 tlu* whoksaie collapse of the 
Bulgarian resistanre was furnished l)y the trotjp.s on the 
front between the W.iidar and the Doivansce, w^ho 
stubbornly contested eveiy foot of die ground against the 
attack of the English. The (»ennan generals made a 
desperate effort by throwing theii utterly inadequate 
forces into die fight to save the centre of the Bulgarian 
army. But their efforts \seie all in vain. Bulgarian 
regiments to a man refused to fight, and fell back before 
the English offcnsix'c. The Bulgarians volunteered to help 
the Germans to haul tlieir guns along the appalling roads, 
but stubbornly refused to tackle the enemy. On September 
20th the Commander of the German Army Group had 
no alternative to ordering the right wing and the centre 
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of the Bulgarian army to fall back, in order to save their 
entire forces from being taken prisoners. On September 
29th the right wing of the Bulgarian army surrendered 
to a small Serbian force at Kalkandelen. On the evening 
of the same day Bulgaria asked for, and was granted, 
an armistice. 

The Turkish resistance in Palestine also crumbled up 
as the result of a British offensive between Jaffa and Haifa. 
The Turkish army fell back in utter disorder past Damascus 
and Aleppo. The Mesopotamian front, having been cut 
from its bases of supplies by this headlong flight, collapsed 
without a blow. On October 30 an armistice was signed 
at Mudros between Turkey and the conquerors. Only 
Germany and Austria-Hungary still stood out. 

The position became more and more acute from day 
to day on the Western Front. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember Foch made a great concerted offensive on a front 
stretching from the Meuse to the North Sea. The Germans 
had to fall back all along their front to prevent a “ break 
through.” On September 28th disaster appeared to be so 
utterly inevitable that Hindenburg and Ludendorff decided 
to offer to open peace negotiations with the enemy on the 
basis of the “ fourteen points ” outlined by President 
Wilson in the beginning of the year 1918. They felt that 
any day utter defeat, swift and irremediable, might 
come. 

Immediately after returning from the Imperial Council 
at Spa, the Chancellor of the Reich had informed the 
leaders of the various parties in the Reichstag about the 
seriousness of the position. He explained the fact, however, 
that, in the view of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, there was 
no imminent danger of collapse of the Western Front, and 
that the army was still capable of keeping back the enemy 
from the frontiers of Germany. Consequently, as a 
result of the Chancellor’s reassuring words, none of the 
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Itatlfij). «>f ilif RritlM.ti!; paitios had the faintest idea of 
the iinnhneiur <>f disisKT, Bin now the deputies 
conhl not nalise. when the\ received the Supreme 
C'nmm.ind’s .SOS fui an aiinistue, h<m the position at 
the fniju cvuid hate hto*me so desperate in such a short 
space ef tin’.r. l’lu\ found themselves suddenly standing 
on ilu of a pucipitc*. 'I ht n c ame a spate of violent 
attacks on Ifmdsnhmg and laidemUuff. 'Fhey were 
huttih acciisicl tU tot h.ising lokl the plain truth about 
the hnpth'N I l.elit of till atniy Iheir decision not to 
mini e niaitiis ans loitgu. it was contended, svas now 
lathii lalatid 

A litnu tina picsiotisK Matthias Fa/hergrr, the leader 
of the (iiiUi had ImuK dimcninred tlie weak-kneed 
atiifudc'' of lie! I Ih iiintg. the ( hanrellor of the Reich, and 
M c astd hint of lu isig a nn i< tool of the Supreme Command. 
Xow tht hadus I't the Sinial Democrats insisted tltat the 
militais posituiii should lx* discussed in the Reichstag. 
'Fhe ('time suppoind this {lemaiKl “The will of tiie 
Rekhstag uttisi Ite asa it(<l agaimst all obstacles,” declared 
Deputy (rionet, iif the ( uitie. 

On ScptenilxT 27th, Adimial von Hint/t*, the Secretary 
of State, c*il!«‘d a met ting tjf the Party leaders, and iir- 
formed them that the position had bet otne pretty de.spcrate, 
owing to the tollapse of Buig.tiia. Alniost immediately 
there wa.s a unanimous demand that Count Herding 
should be dismissed, and that a “ .strong man ” should be 
appointed as Chancellor of the Reich. After the meeting 
Admiral von Hintze hurried to Army pfeadquarters to 
report developments to the Kaiser. He found that even 
a more serious view of tltc military situation than he had 
expected had developed at the Supreme Command. 
Ludendorff had completely lost his head. He insisted that 
an appeal for an armistice should be made right away to 
the enemy who w'as preparing to advance to the attack. 
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He flatly denied that he had adopted an absolutely 
different attitude at the meeting of the Imperial Council 
six weeks previously, and he angrily demanded what 
definite steps had been taken since that meeting by the 
Chancellor in order to bring about negotiations for peace. 
The Chancellor expressed his regret that so far his efforts 
to initiate peace proceedings had secured no tangible 
results. 

“That means that nothing has really been done,” 
roared Ludendorff, banging Ins fist on the table. 

When Ludendorff’s spate of frenzy had spent itself, 
Hindenburg in his turn emphatically declared that an 
immediate application must be mad<‘ for peace negotia- 
tions. On September 29th, after a .sleepless night spent in 
anxiously weighing up the militaiy position, Hindenburg, 
accompanied by Ludendorf, called on the Kaiser to tell 
him that the collapse of the Western Front was imminent, 
and that the only way to save the atnry and the people 
from a terrible fate was to appeal at once to President 
Wilson. Ludendorff went a step further, He demanded 
that an armistice should be arranged within the next 
twenty-four hours, The Secretary' of State asked for a 
delay of a few days, and poiittcd out that acquiescence 
with Ludendorff’s demand \\ou!d be tantamount to 
unconditional surrender. Tins 'i\ould eittail revolution in 
Germany, and the overthrow of the Imperial dynasty. 
He suggested that, to avoid worse happening, it would be 
advisable to transfer the control of the ai my to the people. 
With a hea-vy heart, but outwardly veiy’ calm, the Kaiser 
agreed with die proposal of the Secretary of State, and 
signed the document which deprhed the Hohcnzollems 
for ever of the great power which iliey had enjoyed in the 
past. 

On September 30th Count Hcrtling resigned, and it was 
decided to s^k Prince jMax of Baden, who was hjghly 
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respected and trusted by our enemies as well as by our own 
people, to become Chancellor of the Reich. 

The Mcc-Chancellor of the Reich received on 
October 1st the following urgent telegram from Hinden- 
burg : 

“ If I get a guarantee between seven and eight p.m. 
to-day that Prince Max of Baden will forma Government, 
I agree to a postponement until to-morrow. On die 
other hand, should tlicre be any doubt whatsoever about 
the formation of the Government, I consider that the 
declaration should be despatched to-night to the 
foreign Go\'ernmcnts. 

Von Hindenburg.” 

Half an hour iiad hardly elapsed when a telegram was 
sent from Aimy Headquaiteis by Ludendorff in w'hich he 
urged that the peace offer should be despatched at once, 
and that it would not do to wait for the formation 
of the nc’^v Government, which might postpone the 
issue. 

The Secretary was in a cpiandar^c A further message 
came from Ludendorff who was in a state of nervous 
trepidation. He declaied that it was no longer possible to 
hold the line. Every hour he expected to hear the news 
of a “ break through.” Again and again he rang up the 
Berlin Government during the next few houis, to enquire 
whether they had yet despatched tlie peace offer. He 
begged them to send it at once. He warned them of the 
consequences if they did not send it, and he finished by 
threatening them that he would hold them responsible 
for those consequences. He declared that the troops were 
no longer to be depended upon. Another determined 
attack by the enemy would mean the utter rout of the 
army. 

News of disaster also arrived just then from Austria. 
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The Dual Monarchy was disintegrating. The Italians 
hung menacingly on her frontiers. 

On receipt of the news from Austria the Kaiser set out 
from Army Headquarters to Berlin. Hindenburg followed 
him in the evening. He was amdous to stand by the Kaiser 
during those terrible days in case he should need his 
assistance or advice. “ I was not actuated in taking this 
step by political considerations,” runs a passage from 
Hindenburg’s memoirs. “ I hoped that I would be able 
to combat pessimism and to restore confidence. I found, 
however, that the people were in too desperate a frame of 
mind, and that my efforts would prove abortive. But even 
at that time I felt quite confident that we were in a position, 
despite the weakness of our forces, to keep the enemy away 
from the frontiers of the Fatherland for months. ... Of 
course, this was contingent on our southern and eastern 
frontiers not being menaced and on the people at home 
remaining staunch.” 

Ludendorff remained at headquarters in order to 
endeavour to avert for the time being the menaced collapse 
of the Western Front. His time was divided between his 
military duties and fierce denunciations of the Party leaders 
of the Reichstag who were squabbling about ministerial 
posts. The Cabinet had not been formed so far. Further- 
more, the Party leaders could not agree as to the wording of 
the message to President Wilson, which the Supreme Com- 
mand deemed so urgent. Drafts of the message were 
drawn up, altered, and then thrown into the waste-paper 
basket. While they were busily engaged in drafting an 
alternative message, Ludendorff kept demanding from Spa 
that it should be despatched at once. He added that he 
would not be responsible for keeping the front intact for 
another twenty-four hours. As soon as the enemy came to 
know about the weakness of the German front, he would 
attack, and all would be lost. He would accept no 
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responsibility for anything that might happen after 
October 3rd. 

The demand that Prince Max of Baden should be 
appointed Chancellor of the Reich became more and more 
insistent. In a message to the Arcliduke of Baden the Kaiser 
asked hint to induce the Prince to undertake the Chancellor- 
ship. On October 2nd the Kaiser presided over another 
Imperial Council, at wliich, in addition to Hindenburg, 
Prince Max was pre.sent. The Prince expressed tlic view 
that ii was rather premature as yet to ask for an armistice. 
In his opinion the .Supreme Comimmd adopted a too 
pessimistic <Utitud<‘ towards the situation. He considered 
that it tsould be more advisable to withdraw the army 
to the line of tiie Meuse, and to put up a linal stand there. 
The Kaiser, honever. .stubbornly stood by the opinion 
of the bupreme Command. 

With a heavy heart Prince IMax decided to accept the 
chancellorship, despite die fact that he did not agree %vith 
the Kaiser and the Supreme Command about the military 
siluaticm. “ The request f<n' an armistice will be made at 
an\ rate,'* he said, and as it is better that I should issue 
it than that anybody else slumld det so, there is just a 
chance that in my case it may be <. taisidcred as a voluntary 
act, whereas if it camt' from anybody else it might be 
regarded as being prompted by sheer dcsp<iration owing 
to the hopeless plight of the army.” 

On October 3rd the new Parliamcntar) Government was 
formed. Prince Max made a final effort to secure a post- 
ponement of the request for an armistice. He asked for a 
delay of eight days in order to draft the peace terms, and 
insisted that the army should be able to hold the front for 
that length of time. But the Supreme Command replied 
that they disclaimed all responsibility for the consequences 
if he did so. Prince Max reluctantly gave way, and 
hurriedly drafted the text of the message to President 
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Wilson. In the early hours of October 4th this momentous 
message was despatched through Switzerland to the 
American President. 

It ran thus : 

“ The German Government requests the President 
of the United States of America to undertake the task 
of bringing about peace, to inform all the belligerent 
nations with regard to this request, and to invite them 
to send plenipotentiaries to undertake negotiations. 
The German Government accepts the programme laid 
down by the President of the United States of America 
in the message to Congress of January 8th, 1918, and in 
his later announcements, especially in his speech of 
September 27th, as a basis for the peace negotiations. 

“ In order to avoid further bloodshed the German 
Government requests for the immediate establishment 
of a general armistice on land, on sea and in the air. 

Prince Max of Baden, 
Chancellor of the Reich.” 

The die was cast. The Supreme Command had ad- 
mitted to the whole world that they had lost the wax. The 
proclamation of this news caused dismay in Germany, 
while the Entente Press hailed it with jubilation. Hitherto 
the Government had very carefully withheld from the 
people any information about the seriousness of the state 
of affairs. But now the awful truth was suddenly revealed 
to all the people that torrents of blood had been shed in 
vain, and that we would have to endure many further 
sacrifices. 

Meanwhile the German front was slowly falling back. 
But, despite all his efforts, Foch could not manage to break 
through the lines of the retreating army. “ The decline of 
the zest for fighting among our men,” runs an extract 
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from his memoirs, “ developed pari-passu with the decline 
of the enemy’s lust for attack.” Wherever the rattle of a 
German machine-gun was heard now, nobody ventured 
to stick his head out. Isolated machine-gun nests 
frequently held up whole divisions. 

The position was not at all desperate as it seemed to 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff in the early days of October. 
From day to day the German front became more and more 
secure. The spirits of the Supreme Command revived. 
Hindenburg had hoped that a wave of mass enthusiasm 
would develop which would impress our enemies and 
react favourably on the spirits of the men at the front. 
On October 24th he wrote the following letter to the 
Chancellor : 

» 

“ Your Highness, 

“ I cannot deny that I was extremely pained to notice 
that among the recent speeches in the Reichstag there 
was not a warm appeal on behalf of the army. 

“ I had hoped that the new Government would 
enlist all the energy of all the people in the service of 
the defence of the Fatherland. On the contrary, with 
a few exceptions, the deputies spoke only about con- 
ciliating, instead of fighting the enemy who is menacing 
our Fatherland. Those speeches have had both a 
depressing and a demoralising effect on our soldiers. 
I have seen alarming indications of this disastrous 
effect. 

“ In order to carry on the task of national defence 
it is not merely men that the army requires ; it requires 
a feeling of conviction that it is fighting for our needs, 
and it requires spiritual inspiration for this noble 
task. 

“ Your Highness will agree with me that in view of the 
paramount importance of the moral support of the 
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people in the battlefield, in conducting the Government 
and in popular representation, it is essential to inspire 
and maintain this spirit among our people. 

“ I appeal earnestly to Your Highness as the head of 
the new Government to prove yourself equal to this 
holy task.” 

During the month of October telegrams kept passing 
to and fro between the German Government and 
President Wilson. Three days after the receipt of the 
Prince’s first message the President asked him for infor- 
mation on several points. 

After dealing first of all with the Prince’s suggestion of 
considering the “ fourteen points ” as a basis of discussion, 
President Wilson asked whether the armies of the Central 
Powers would be immediately withdrawn from the 
occupied territories, and whether the Chancellor spoke 
on behalf of those powers which had up to then been 
waging war. 

The Prince considered it essential to discuss the question 
of the withdrawal of the troops with Ludendorff, and 
requested him to come to Berlin, When Ludendorff 
appeared before the Prince on October 9th, he had 
completely recovered from the attack of nervous despon- 
dency from which he had suffered only a week previously.*^ 
He once more felt himself quite able to cope with the 
military situation. He informed the Prince that 
he hoped by the Spring to have 600 tanks at his 
disposal. 

As a basis for the conference the Prince placed an 
exhaustive questionaire before Ludendorff. 

“ If the present peace negotiations break down, can the 
war be carried on by ourselves alone, if either one or both 
of the Allies whom we still have, withdraw from the 
fight ? ” 

M 
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“ Certainly,” replied LudendorfF, “ provided that there 
is a lull in the fight in the west.” 

In order to obtain an accurate idea of the military 
position, Prince Max w'as considering the idea of summon- 
ing a war coimcil of the subordinate army commanders, 
wth a view to having them questioned by Hindenburg as 
to their opinion regarding the situation. His suggestion 
was gruffly turned down by Ludendorff, who declared 
that the Kaiser alone, as Commander-m-Ghief of the 
army, had tlie right to give orders for an enquiry regarding 
the views of the army leaders upon the military situation, 
while the Chancellor had no such right. Furthermore, 
the Supreme Command alone was competent to take a 
comprehensive view of the situation. Field-Marshal 
Hindenburg and himself were alone responsible on this 
score. 

How'ever, after a lot of arguing, an agreement was 
reached regarding the reply to be sent to President Wilson. 
Ludendorff accepted the preliminary condition demanded 
by President Wilson, dealing with the evacuation of the 
territories occupied by the Germans on the Western 
Front before an armistice could be granted. It was 
suggested that a commission composed of delegates from 
the various belligerent nations should discuss arrangements 
uor the proposed evacuation. 

President Wilson promptly replied that no arrangement 
could be accepted by the United States which did not 
provide absolutely satisfactory securities and guarantees 
for the maintenance of the present military superiority of 
the armies of the United States and of the Allies at the 
Front, 

He added that in order to obviate any possibility of a 
misunderstanding, “ it was essential to emphasise to the 
German Government the scope and definite purpose of 
one of the conditions of peace, which was embodied in the 
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address which he had delivered at Mount Vernon on 
July 4th, which contemplated the annihilation of any 
nation which deliberately aimed at the destruction of the 
peace of the world, or failing the annihilation of such 
an aggressive nation, its reduction to a state of practical 
impotence. 

“ The ruling power which has dominated the German 
nation so far, belongs to this category,” President Wilson 
pointed out. 

Wilson’s note further demanded the complete surrender 
of Germany and the abdication of the Kaiser. 

On receiving intimation about this note, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff immediately hastened to Berlin. They 
angrily told the Kaiser that the army would not accept 
Wilson’s terms, and was prepared to continue the fight. 
Ludendorff declared that under the leadership of 
Hindenburg the men would put up a stubborn resistance. 
As for himself, he would dictate the answer that was to be 
sent to Wilson. He added that if Prince Max of Baden 
would not submit to the will of the army he would have 
to resign. 

Prince Max, however, was not a Count Herding. He 
sternly forbade Ludendorff to meddle in political issues, 
for which he himself, as Chancellor, undertook full 
responsibility. He asked the Kaiser to dismiss Ludendorff, 
whereupon the latter offered to tender his resignation 
immediately, but withdrew it at the earnest request of 
Hindenburg. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorff were now summoned to 
the Kaiser’s presence. The Kaiser sternly reprimanded 
Ludendorff for the army order he had issued, rejecting 
Wilson’s terms, which demanded complete smrender, and 
calling upon the troops to go into open revolt against 
the peace conditions and to continue the campaign. 

The document in question, which was drafted by 
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LudendoriBP, but was signed by Hindenburg, was as 
follows : 

“ Notice to all troops, 

“ Wilson says in his reply that he will propose to his 
allies to enter into negotiations for an armistice. He 
demands, however, that as a result of the armistice 
Germany must be reduced to such a state of helplessness 
in a military sense that she will never in the future be 
able to take up arms again. He would only be prepared 
to negotiate about a peace with Germany, if she sub- 
mitted absolutely to the demands of the Allies with regard 
to her internal affairs, the alternative being her 
unconditional surrender. 

“ Wilson’s reply demands the capitulation of our army. 
For this reason it is unacceptable to us soldiers. It is 
a proof that the determination to destroy us, which was 
the cause of the outbreak of war in 1914, is still deeply 
implanted in the hearts of our enemies. It is, further- 
more, a proof that our enemies merely talk about ' a 
peace based on justice ’ in order to deceive us and to 
break down our power of resistance. Wilson’s answer, 
consequently, can only be an exhortation to us soldiers 
to continue our fight with all our might. When the 
enemy realise that, despite all their sacrifices, they will 
be unable to break through the German front, they will 
be prepared for a peace which will guarantee security 
for all classes of people in the Germany of the future. 

“ In the Field, 

“ October 24th, 10 p.m. 

Von Hindenburg.” 

Now when it was too late, when Ludendorff ’s pi'ecipitate 
demand for an armistice had revealed our helplessness and 
the impossibility of our continuing the war to the enemy, 
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Ludendorff had suddenly adopted this confident tone. 
The Kaiser, however, was opposed to any further futile 
bloodshed. 

On October 26th Colonel von Haefton informed 
Ludendorff that at the request of the Government the 
Kaiser had dispensed with his services. 

The Chancellor was confined to bed with a severe 
attack of influenza. The ministers assembled by his bed- 
side and informed him about Ludendorff’s dismissal. He 
immediately asked if Hindenburg, who in the past would 
never endure the idea of parting with Ludendorff, had also 
left the army. When he was told that Hindenburg was 
still at the head of the Supreme Command, he gave a 
sigh of relief. 

“ Everything will turn out all right, so long as Hinden- 
bm:g sticks to his post.” 

Hindenburg found it very difficult to part from his 
faithful colleague and adviser with whom he had worked 
for so many years. How deeply he felt the loss of Luden- 
dorff may be gleaned from the following extract from 
his memoirs : 

“ When on the following day I went again into the room 
in which we had worked together for so long, I felt as if, 
after burying a very dear friend, I had returned to my 
desolate home.” 

At Hindenburg’s request the Kaiser now appointed 
General Groner as Quarter-Master General. In foreign 
coxmtries the dismissal of Ludendorff was regarded as the 
removal of the last obstacle in the way of peace. 

But other victims were demanded. Immediately after 
Ludendorff had gone, the Social Democrats insisted on the 
abdication of the Kaiser, They pointed out that the 
position, both among the people and at the front, 
was becoming momentarily more and more menacing. 
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If the Kaiser abdicated the way would immediately be 
clear for the commencement of peace negotiations, they 
contended. 

On October 29th the crew of the Groszerkurfurst mutinied. 
A rumour had been circulated that the German Navy 
was about to put to sea, in order to meet their doom in an 
open fight with the English. In the course of the next 
few days the mutiny spread among all the ships of the 
fleet. The officers were utterly unable to enforce discipline. 
Fires were extinguished in all the furnaces. The crews were 
determined to prevent the fleet being ordered out to fight 
and be needlessly sacrificed merely as a grandiose gesture 
just on the eve of the peace treaty. 

On October 24th the Italian armies opened a general 
offensive upon the Austrian front, which met with a 
stubborn resistance at first, but very soon carried all before 
it. The break through at the Piave and at Vittorio 
Veneto culminated in a complete collapse of the Austrian 
front. 

On October 26th the Kaiser received the following 
message from his ally : 

“ It is my very painful duty to inform you that my 
people are neither capable nor willing to carry on the 
war any longer. 

“ I have no right to oppose their will, as I have no 
longer any hope of a successful issue, for the attainment 
of which the moral and material essentials are lacking. 
Furthermore, I regard useless bloodshed as a crime 
which my conscience forbids me to permit. 

“ If we do not bring the fight to an end immediately, 
a grave menace to our internal peace as well as to the 
monarchial principle is entailed. 

“ Even my profound sense of my duty as your ally 
and a friend must be sacrificed to the consideration that 
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I must safeguard the interests of those States whose 
destinies God has entrusted in my keeping. 

“ And, therefore, I have to inform you that I have come 
to the unalterable decision to apply for a separate peace 
and an immediate armistice during the course of the 
next twenty-four hours. 

“ I cannot do otherwise. My conscience, which is my 
master, forces me to come to this decision. 

“ Your true friend, 

“ Karl.” 

On October 27th Austria-Hungary asked for a separate 
peace. On November 3rd the armistice of Padua was 
signed. After it had been signed the Italians won 
cheap laurels by rounding up 100,000 unarmed 
prisoners. Italian troops marched towards the South 
of Germany. 

On November 4th the enemy opened a new general 
offensive on the Western Front. The German troops fell 
back slowly. At V erdun the German centre was threatened 
with a “ break through,” whereupon the Supreme Com- 
mand issued instructions to fall back to the rear of the 
Meuse ; the end was imminent. The powers of resistance 
of the troops were practically exhausted. 

It was now absolutely essential to induce the K^iser^te^ ^ 
abdicate, but nobody wished to undertake this xmpleasant 
task. At length, however, the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior, Herr Drews, steeled himself to approach his 
monarch. He was met with a curt rebuff. The Kaiser 
added that he had no intention of deserting his 
army which, he said, needed him now “ more than 
ever.” 

And while the Kaiser was stubbornly clinging to his 
tottering throne, the revolutionary movement in Germany, 
which had been financed with Russian money, was 
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gathering momentum. The red flag was flying from all 
the warships. Sailors marched in procession throughout 
the country, inciting the people to revolution. In the 
course of a few days soldiers’ coimcils were instituted 
everywhere. The most important railway junctions were 
in tlie hands of the insurgents. 

On November 7th, the revolution in Munich under 
Eisner’s leadership broke out. The King of Bavaria 
abdicated. The revolution rolled on to Wurttemberg, 
where it met with similar success. But still the Kaiser, who 
had now gone to Army Headquarters at Spa, refused to 
abdicate. But Hindenburg and Groner, after an anxious 
discussion on the crisis, came to the decision that there was 
no prospect of stemming the tide of revolt in Germany 
with the assistance of the army at the front. They knew 
that tlie troops w’ould refuse to fight against their brothers. 
The Kaiser, on the other hand, contended stubbornly that 
the army wnuld be ready to reconquer Germany under his 
leadership. 

On the evening of November 8th a council was held at 
Army Headquarters by Hindenburg, at which Groner and 
several generals of the Kaiser’s retinue were present, to 
discuss the question of marching on Berlin. Both Hinden- 
burg and Groner insisted that considering the present, 
mood of the troops, such a step would be disastrous. All 
the army group commanders and generals in the vicinity 
were hurriedly summoned to Spa to report on the attitude 
of the troops in their respective areas. Their evidence 
made it abundantly clear that it was necessary to impress 
upon the Kaiser the fact that he could no longer depend 
on the army. 

Hindenburg decided that it would be better that the 
Kaiser should know exactly the views of the group- 
commanders and generals on the chances of a successful 
march on Berlin. They were almost unanimous in 
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declaring that the soldiers would march back to Germany 
in a disciplined and orderly manner under their own 
officers, but that any attempt to induce them to crush the 
revolution by force would meet with a flat refusal. But 
even despite the dispassionate views of the generals at the 
front, the Kaiser issued instructions to march on Berlin. 
He refused to believe that his army had deserted him. 
The Court generals supported him in his personal sincere 
conviction that the troops would follow him, as soon as he 
placed himself at their head. But Hindenburg and Groner 
stubbornly refused to sanction the order for the march on 
Berlin. 

All night long on November 8th the Berlin Government 
kept ringing up Army Headquarters at Spa, demanding the 
immediate abdication of the Kaiser. Early in the forenoon 
of the following day they rang up again to tell Hindenburg 
that the Berlin workers had gone on strike and were 
parading the streets. This was followed by another 
message that several regiments in Berlin, among them 
those on whom the Kaiser thought he could depend 
implicitly, had sided witli the insurgents. The Court 
generals at Spa refused to believe this dreadful news. 
Adjutant-General von Plessen and Coxmt Schulenberg 
again demanded that Hindenburg and Groner should 
give orders for the march on Berlin. 

All the generals reported to the Kaiser at ii a.m. 
Hindenburg made a detailed statement regarding con- 
ditions in Berlin and the Rhine provinces. He pointed out 
that the Rhine bridges and the railway lines leading to 
Berlin were in the hands of the insurgents. But even in 
the face of all this the Kaiser refused to give way. He 
stubbornly maintained that these disturbances could never 
develop into civil war. It was his intention to return to 
Germany at the head of his army. 

After the Kaiser has issued this ultimatum, there was a 
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moment of tense silence as General Groner rose to speak. 
His speech was very curt and concise. 

“ The army will march back home in an orderly and 
disciplined manner under their commanders and 
generals, but not under the command of Your Majesty. 
The army is no longer at your back.” 

The Kaiser was dumbfounded. The idea that his army 
had deserted him was incomprehensible to him. He 
demanded that General Groner should repeat his state- 
ment in writing. General Groner did so. 

Ftuther news of disaster poured in from Berlin. The 
entire Berlin garrison had gone over to the insurgents at 
II a.m. When the Kaiser heard this he began to waver in 
his determination to march to Berlin at the head of the 
army. The Court generals now suggested to him that he 
should resign the Imperial throne, but still remain King 
of Prussia. The Kaiser accepted their suggestion, and 
refused to entertain General Groner’s view that it was 
now too late even for such a compromise. 

Again Prince Max rang up from Berlin. He implored 
the Kaiser to abdicate. He assured him that if he did not 
do so at once, it would be too late to save the monarchy. 
But even then the Kaiser would not abdicate. At last, in 
*»^der to avoid worse, and in the hope that he might save 
the dynasty, Prince Max took it upon himself to announce 
that the Kaiser had abdicated. 

Prince Max was, at a later date, bitterly attacked by 
many people for his action, but in reality he had absolutely 
no alternative. Enormous crowds of workmen were surg- 
ing towards Unter-den-Linden and the Wilhelmstrasse. 
A howling mob besieged the Reichstag. It was quite 
apparent that dangerous developments were imminent 
when Prince Max took it upon himself to announce, 
though he had no authority to do so, that the Kaiser had 
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abdicated. A few minutes after Prince Max had made 
this announcement, the following official statement was 
issued : 

“ The Emperor King has decided to abdicate the 
throne. The Chancellor of the Reich will remain in 
office until the details connected with the abdication 
and the establishment of a regency are arranged.” 

When the official statement was announced in Spa, the 
Kaiser informed those around him that he was still King 
of Prussia, and that nobody could depose him. At this 
point Hindenburg had to impress upon the Kaiser once 
more that the army would refuse to obey him. “ I would 
to God that it were otherwise. Your Majesty,” he added. 

But even still the Kaiser would not listen to reason. 
He insisted that he would still remain King of Prussia. 
Say what he would, Hindenburg could not induce him to 
submit to the inevitable. He bitterly complained that he 
had been betrayed by Prince Max. He became so 
obsessed by his conviction of the Prince’s treachery, as he 
brooded over the manner in which his abdication had been 
engineered in spite of himself, that he flew into a towering 
rage, and bringing his fist down heavily on the table, 
he roared : 

“ So that is the way I have been treated by my laSt. 
Chancellor.” 

Meanwhile the generals had decided that the only way 
out of the difficulty was to send the Kaiser off to Holland 
as soon as possible. They felt that otherwise they could 
not guarantee his personal safety. They telephoned for 
the Royal train. It was very quickly at the railway- 
station under steam, ready for the journey to Holland. 
But the Kaiser refused to enter the train, and ordered 
large supplies of arms, ammunition and provisions to be 
despatched at once to his residence. He had apparently 
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made up his mind to put up a strenuous defence if the 
insurgents came looking for him. 

As evening drew on, however, a good deal of his fighting 
spirit evaporated. He had supper on the Royal train, 
and instructed Admiral von Hintze, the Secretary of 
State, who stood by him to the last, to ring up Hindenburg 
and tell him that he would leave for Holland in the 
morning. At 9 p.m., however, he changed his mind again, 
and sent word to Hindenburg that he would not go to 
Holland. A message to the same effect was sent to the 
Crown Prince. 

Just an hour later Hindenburg informed the Kaiser that 
revolutionaiy forces were marching on Spa, and that he 
could undertake no responsibility for what might occur 
during the course of the night. On hearing this startling 
news the Kaiser definitely made up his mind to leave 
Germany. At daybreak he set out for the Dutch frontier, 
accompanied by a few members of his retinue. When he 
arrived at the frontier he had to wait in a little guard- 
house for six hours, which seemed an eternity, before he 
received a passport from the Dutch Government permit- 
ting him to enter Holland. And so the Kaiser trod the soil 
of Germany for the last time. 



CHAPTER Xni 


HINDENBURG LEADS HIS DEFEATED ARMT HOME 

N ever can a man foretell with certainty what 
will be the outcome of any enterprise he under- 
takes, but he who through a sense of conviction 
that he is doing what is right, just dutifully carries out his 
allotted task, is protected by a shield which, come what 
may, will always enable him to face calmly any crisis 
that may develop during his life, and will often even bring 
about a happy ending to such a crisis.” 

These words, spoken by Field-Marshal Hermann von 
Boyen in i8ii — that year of disaster for Prussia, formed 
Hindenburg’s motto during the years of the war. And 
now that the war was over, they enabled him to face 
philosophically the task that still awaited him before he 
could retire into private life. 

Ludendorff was gone. The Kaiser was in exile in 
Holland. The Crown Prince soon followed him, after the 
new Government had declined to accept his offer to plac» 
himself at their services in any capacity. But though 
the stoutest props of the old regime had crumbled away, 
Hindenburg did not hesitate for a moment as to the 
course which he would adopt. He knew that it was his 
duty to stand by the army. He saw clearly that it was 
his duty to devote in the future all his energy to the 
Fatherland, as he did in the past, no matter what form 
of Government was in office in Berlin. 

Ebert had succeeded Prince Max of Baden as Chancellor 
of the Reich, and Hindenburg unhesitatingly placed 
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Mmself at the disposal of the new guide of Germany’s 
destiny. Ebert warmly thanked Hindenburg for his offer. 
He knew that owing to the confidence that the soldiers 
had in liim and the great esteem which he enjoyed among 
all classes of the civilian population, the army would 
march back to Germany in perfect order under his control 

The Chancellor presided at a meeting of the Reichstag 
which issued an earnest appeal to the army to give implicit 
obedience to tlie commands of their superiors. It pointed 
out that it was the duty of " soldiers’ councils ” to assist 
the officers in every way possible in the task of maintaining 
discipline and order. 

On November 12th Hindenburg issued an appeal to 
the troops to continue to fulfil their duty to the Faffierland. 

The armistice has been signed,” he said. “ Until to-day 
we have carried our arms with honour. Thanks to its 
wholehearted devotion and loyalty the army has performed 
wonderful feats. Owing to the increasing numbers of our 
enemies and also to the collapse of our allies who stood by 
us until their strength was utterly spent, and owing to the 
food shortage which became more and more acute from 
day to day, as well as owing to economic difficulties, our 
Government has been forced to submit to harsh conditions 
of peace. But erect and proud we leave the battle which 
'we have waged for over four years against a world of 
enemies. From the consciousness that we have defended 
our land and our honour to the utmost of our power, we 
gain new strength. By the terms of the armistice we have 
pledged ourselves to march back quickly to our native 
land, under the circumstances an extremely difficult task, 
which demands self-restraint and a strict sense of duty 
from each one of you, and a rigorous test of the spirit 
and the grit of the army. You have never failed your 
Field-Marshal m battle. And I still have confidence in 
you. 
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Hindenburg’s confidence in his field-greys was not 
destined to be misplaced. Apart from a few minor 
breaches of discipline, the army returned to Germany in 
a perfectly orderly manner. 

Even at that bitter moment — and it was exceedingly 
bitter to the old Field-Marshal who had been brought 
up in the old Prussian tradition, and whose family had 
been associated with the Hohenzollems for centuries — 
the victor of Taimenberg was not a man of half-measures. 
Whatever he did, he did wholeheartedly and manfully, 
and typical of his public spirit was this letter which he 
addressed to the Chancellor of the Reich on December 9th ; 

“ In writing these few lines to you I am actuated by 
the fact that I am informed that you too, as a genuine 
German, love your Fatherland above everything else, 
subordinating to that love your own personal wishes 
and views. I have been obliged to do likewise in order 
to save the Fatherland in its hour of need. It is in this 
frame of mine that I have allied myself with you to 
save our people from imminent collapse. The fate of 
the German people has been placed in your hands. 
Upon your strength of character will depend whether 
the German people will attain once more to a new 
era of progress. I am prepared, and so is the wholg 
army along with me, to support you unreservedly in 
your efforts to reach the goal at which you aim. 

“ We are all aware that, owing to this lamentable 
ending of the war the reconstruction of the Reich can 
only be carried out in accordance with new principles 
and new miles. What we want to do is, not to delay 
the regeneration of the State for a generation by beginning 
by destroying through blindness and stupidity every 
prop of our economic and social life.” 

With these simple words Hindenburg, the old soldier, 
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confidently stretched out his hand to form a bond with the 
Social Democrat Ebert, the first President of the Reich. 
And that bond pledged those two honourable and upright 
men to work together for the recovery of their Fatherland. 

Hindenburg’s work was not finished with bringing back 
the army to Germany. Black thunderclouds swelled up 
on the horizon on the eastern frontiers of the country. 
The Poles occupied the province of Posen, The frontiers 
of East Pru.ssia and Silesia lay open and defenceless before 
them. The Russians also began to move towards Germany. 
The entile eastern frontier of Germany seemed to be once 
more menaced with ^var. 

W'ith a view to protecting East Prussia, Hindenburg 
transferred Army Headquarters from Kassel to Kolberg. 
It was impossible to gauge what the Bolsheviks might be 
contemplating. 

On Januaiy 2nd they occupied Riga. Hindenburg 
sent a force to dislodge them, but it was not strong enough 
to cope with tlie Russians, and had to withdraw to the 
rear of the frontiers of East Prussia whci'e it took up a 
defensive position. It was prepared to repel the Russians 
if tliey tried to invade German territory. The Supreme 
Command expected a further advance of the Red Army 
to support the Spartacus Movement which was gathering 
strengtli every day. The German “ Reds ” were anxiously 
waiting for the Russians to help them to establish a 
Bolshevik republic in the Fatherland. By February there 
were Bolshevik troops in Lithuania, barely a day’s march 
from the frontiers of East Piussia. 

Hindenburg at his headquarters in Kolberg was 
crouching once more over his old maps of the eastern 
theatre of war, evolving plans to repel the Russian hordes 
from his native land. The situation, however, did not 
appear to him to be so fraught with danger as it did to the 
politicians. He based his hopes on the resistance that the 
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frontier states would put up. And his optimism was 
justified. The Russian menace gradually receded, and 
with it the Spartacus Movement duindkd more and more, 
and eventually died out. 

Once the menace of a Russian attack had passed, 
Hindenburg considered that his task was done. He was 
very tired, and he longed to be able to retire after the 
strain of all those yeais of warfaie. On May 2nd he 
requested the Gotenunent to lelicvc him of office. The 
following is an extract fiom his letter on that occasion 
to President Ebert : 

“ In these changed times I remained at the head of 
the Supreme Command, because I saw that it was 
my duty to serv’c tire Fatheiland in its hour of peril. 
As soon as the preliminaries of peace have been arranged, 
I consider that my task is done. You will appreciate 
my desire at my advanced age to retire. You will 
appreciate my desire all the more, as you are aware 
how difficult it would be for me to continue in office 
at the present time, seeing that my entire outlook on 
things and my political views belong to the past.” 

Hindenburg addressed his old soldiers for the last time 
after signing the Treaty of Versailles. He thought that 
he owed them an explanation of his attitude towards th<? 
Treaty of Versailles : 

“ In due course I told the Government, that as a 
soldier I would prefer defeat with honour to a dishonourable 
peace,” he said in his farewell address. " And for this 
reason I feel that an explanation of my attitude is due to 
you. As I had at an earlier stage announced myKntention 
of retiring to private life after the treaty was signed, I now 
resign my office as Commander-in-Chief. As I take leave 
of you, I feel deeply touched as I think of the many years 
during which I served under three Imperial and Royal 
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commandrrs-in-chiff. Yt’ars of tranquil, yrt strenuous 
work in peace times, years of triumph and great victories 
and years of stoic endurance against terrible odds arise 
before my eyes. But above all I think with an aching 
heart ab(»ut those dreadful days when our Fatherland 
collapsed under the pressure of our enemies. The self- 
sacrificing loyalty and trustfulne.ss with which olFicers, 
non-commi.s.sioned officens and men stood by me, were the 
only ray.s of h(»pe tiuit fla.shed through the gloom of that 
unspeakably desolate tiim*. And for this I express my 
undying gratitude to you all, including the Volunteer Units 
which unremittingly kept guard on our Eastern Front.” 

In conclusion, Hindenburg appealed to his old soldiers 
in the following terms : 

“ flow each one of us reacted to the happenings of the 
last few days, is iiis own affair. But each one of us should 
have only one motto for his actions — ‘ The welfare of the 
Fatherland.’ Our people are still in grave danger. The 
possibility of preserving intcnial peace and of developing 
a healthy and prosperous economic system depends 
ateolutely on the steadfastness of our army. Therefore it 
is our duty to maintain tliis steadfastness. Our personal 
predilections must take a back place, severe though the 
5^ritin may be on us. It is only by pulling together in 
harmony that we can, with God’s help, eventually rescue 
our poor German Fatherland from the abyss into which it 
has sunk, and guide it on the path towards better days. 
Good-bye. I shall never forget you. 


Hindenburg.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


“ THE ARMY STABBED IN THE BACK r’ 

I N the forenoon of June 3rd, 1919, Hindenburg arrived 
at Hanover by special train, and was received at the 
railway-station by a guard of honour. As he stepped on 
the platform, military bands struck up martial airs. He 
was welcomed by the Chief Administrator of Hanover, the 
generals of the garrison, the chief burgomaster and all the 
leading officials of the city. An enormous crowd which had 
gathered in front of the railway-station greeted him with a 
wild outburst of cheering. The popularity of the old 
Field-Marshal had not suffered owing to the disastrous 
ending of the war. 

On either side of the flower-decked motor-car in which 
he travelled slowly through the streets of the city, were 
lined up members of the students’ unions, the school- 
children, as well as endless crowds of onlookers. In front 
of his new home, which had been presented to him during 
the war by the Corporation of Hanover, a battalion of 
infantry and a cavalry squadron were drawn up, and 
presented arms as the venerable Field-Marshal stepped 
out of his car. 

In a few simple words, Hindenburg expressed his thanks 
for the reception which had been given to Mm. They 
were passing through a trying period, he said, but 
they must fight against the difficulties that assailed them. 
It was not a German characteristic to give way to despair. 
Everyone must contribute Im share towards building up 
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a brighter future for Germany. Replying to tlic welcome 
extended to him by the students of Hanover, he said : 

“ On tlie young people especially devolves the task of 
rebuilding our ruined Germany ; in our young people the 
spii it of Germany still glow s. We shall succeed in regaining 
once more the esteem of those enemies who now despise and 
belittle us. God will help us — for God is still in His Heaven 
— in our struggle for a brighter future ! ” 

The reception accorded to Hindenburg — a rcception in 
which all classes of people joined — showed that he stood 
aloof from all party associations. And the troubled years 
that followed did not diminish the affection and esteem in 
which he was held by all his fellow -countrymen. Whenever 
he appeared in the streets of the city, he was surrounded by 
cheering cross, ds. As soon as I am recognised on the 
street, the traffic is held up,” he said one time to a knot of 
friends. “ It only means moi'e work for the police. The 
result is that I have had to give up doing little odd messages 
for my wife, and w'e can’t take a stroll through the streets 
together without being held up by crowds of warm- 
hearted Hanoverians.” 

Hindenburg’s favourite recreation was a long tramp 
through the country-side on the outskirts of Hanover. He 
WAS particularly fond of walking among the venerable trees 
of the Eilcnreide, a magnificent w'ood quite near his home. 
In this way he always managed to keep perfectly fit. He 
had always been a man of iron nerves, and had never 
shown the faintest trace of agitation even during the most 
critical and dangerous moments of the war. It was lucky 
for him t^t nature had given him such extraordinary 
powers of resistance and resilience. And although the 
strain of the long war years and of his even more trying 
post-war experiences had told on him, and he was glad to 
retire, he seemed immune to the ravages of old age. 
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Shortly after his retirement he resumed his old hobby 
of deer-stalking. His favourite hunting-ground was among 
the Bavarian mountains, where he was a frequent guest 
of the von Schilcher family at their stately manor in 
Dithramszell, a former Augustinian monastery, which was 
surrounded by magnificent forest-lands. He would spend 
hours at a stretch tracking down a chamois, and would 
tackle the steepest and loftiest mountain and the longest 
and most rugged paths in quest of game with all the zest 
of his younger days. 

But the old soldier found that he could not devote all 
his time to his favourite hobby. Every morning piles of 
letters had to be answered. He was eternally besieged with 
requests to attend festivals and gala-meetings, to open 
fetes and bazaars, and to receive deputations from national 
organisations or from social or welfare organisations. He 
considered it his duty to comply as far as possible with 
these manifold demands on his time, as he felt that he was 
thereby helping to inspire courage in the hearts of all those 
who in their various ways were working for the regeneration 
of Germany. 

Hindenburg and Ludendorflf were summoned to appear 
on November i8th, 1919, before a Commission of Enquiry 
into the causes of the loss of the war by Germany. This 
commission which was instituted by the Reichstag, was the 
outcome of the political hysteria which had swayed popular 
opinion during the year 1919. The newspapers which 
voiced the sentiments of the Right, had protested that 
Hindenburg was not responsible for the collapse of the 
army on the Western Front — ^that the onus of that disaster 
lay on the Reichstag itself. The Government itself and the 
Committee of Enquiry had hesitated about summoning 
the venerable Field-Marshal, but LudendorfF insisted that 
his superior officer should be present at the investigations 
as well as himself. It is true that Ludendorff had virtually 
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been Germany’s dictator during the war, but for all that, 
Hindenburg had signed all the political and military docu- 
ments drawn up by his subordinate during that time. It 
was impossible for the Committee to ignore this point put 
forward by Ludendorff, and although all the members of 
the Committee felt embarrassed at the idea of summoning 
Hindenburg, they had to brace themselves for the 
unpleasant task. 

Hindenburg arrived in Berlin in response to the 
summons issued by the Committee of Enquiry, there was 
tremendous excitement in the city. The Government did 
everything in their power to make things as easy as possible 
for him. A guard of honour was drawn up at the railway- 
station in Berlin to meet him, and the Minister of War 
appointed two officers of the German army as his aides- 
de-camp during his stay in the city. Two military sentries 
were posted outside his quarters in the house of Herr 
Helfferich, formerly the German Secretary of State, who 
had insisted that he should be his guest. Here he met 
Ludendorff again for the first time since October 26th, 
1918. They thoroughly discussed the attitude which they 
intended to adopt before the Committee of Enquiry. 
Their contention that the Committee had no authority to 
demand any explanation from them about the cause that 
led to Germany losing the war, was warmly supported by 
numerous leading politicians of the Right who called to 
see them at Herr Helfferich’s residence. 

There was great excitement in the vicinity of the 
Reichstag on the opening day — ^incidentally also the last 
day — of the sitting of the Committee of Enquiry. Strong 
police foregs^ were drawn across all the streets debouching 
on the building. The barrels of machine-guns pointed 
menacingly in every direction. Barbed wire entanglements 
were set up across the main streets. Mounted police kept 
back the crowds that cheered and booed Hindenburg. 
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The scene was reminiscent of the ugliest days of the Revolu- 
tion. Police lined the road on both sides from Herr 
Helfferich’s residence to the Reichstag. Inside the building 
itself, too, there was a very strong guard of police. 

As the motor-car conveying Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
drew up slowly in front of the Reichstag, a tornado of 
cheers and groans burst forth from the serried crowds who 
were held back by the mounted police. The tumultuous 
demonstrations of the multitude outside was in strange 
contrast with the silence and tension in the crowded hall 
in which the Committee met. The Chairman of the 
Committee, Deputy Gotheim, greeted Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff courteously. Everyone was impressed by the 
dramatic significance of the scene that was set. Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff were arraigned by the Reichstag and the 
people of Germany to render an account for the loss of the 
war ! 

After the conclusion of the formal preliminaries, 
Ludendorff rose, and in an abrupt and rather acid tone, 
started to read from a voluminous document a detailed 
vindication of his own attitude and that of Hindenburg 
during the war. After pointing out that he was speaking on 
behalf of the Field-Marshal, he asserted that the Committee 
had no legal right to make either of them answerable to 
any sworn enquiry. The Committee was not vested wilh 
authority to cross-examine Hindenburg and himself as 
if they were ordinary witnesses in a civil or criminal suit. 
They were quite prepared, on the other hand, to make a 
voluntary statement as to the causes which impelled them, 
in view of the varying military exigencies at various periods 
of the war, to adopt the measures which tlj^ deemed 
expedient. 

The chairman, courteously but firmly, refused to entertain 
Ludendorff ’s contention, and proceeded with the enquiry 
forthwith by calling on Hindenburg to give evidence. 
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Without raising his eyes for a moment from the manu- 
script in front of iiim, Hindenburg began to state his views 
regarding the ethics of war and the role of a commander-in- 
chief, when the chairman interrupted him with the remark 
that the Committee svere not interested in such generalisa- 
tions about war. The members of the Committee desired 
to ask definite questions, which the witnesses would be 
obliged to anssser. Hindenburg took absolutely no notice, 
however, of the chairman’s niling, but merely continued to 
read on quietly. He did not even do the chairman the 
scant courtesy of looking up at him. There was no trace 
of emotion in his voice as he stated in curt, clear words, 
without lasing undue emphasis even on a syllabic, that 
both himself and Ludendorff had accepted their posts 
during the war for the sole purpose of leading Germany to 
victory. He added that it was the duty of a commander 
to devote all his energies towards that goal. 

The chairman rang his bell, and said rather irritably that 
Hindenburg had no tight to denounce political conditions 
in Germany during the couise of the war. But the stoic 
veteran wdio had listened plilegmatically for the crash of 
four thousand pieces of artillery on the Western Front on 
a spring morning in 1918, ss as not tmnerved by the rattling 
of a bell by an irascible little deputy, clothed in brief 
amlhority. He read on, coldly, impersonally. He asserted 
that during the w'ar the Reichstag lack'd the w ill to victory, 
while in the enemy countries all political parties and all 
sections of the community worked together strenuously in 
the determination to win through. But in the case of 
Germany, the more acute the position became during the 
war, the qjore pronounced were the party cleavages for 
interested motives. In order to win the w'ar he expected 
vigour and co-operation from the Reichstag, but he met 
with nothing but rebuffs and vacilation. 

Hindenburg’s indictment of his judges concluded with 
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the memorable words : “ The German army was stabbed 
in the back. It is unnecessary for me to point my finger at 
the guilty parties.” 

The witness, having thus arraigned the Committee of 
Enquiry, sat down. 

There was a moment of tense silence. The members of 
the Committee were in a dilemma. They knew that there 
was no use in asking Hindenburg any direct questions. 
He would not answer them. He had not even taken the 
faintest notice of the chairman’s bell-ringing or of his 
choler. Well, the only thing for it was to insist upon 
Ludendorff giving direct answers to pointed questions. 

The members of the Committee had old scores against 
him. They had found it very difficult to get on with him 
during the war, when he was vested with a virtual dictator- 
ship in the political as well as in the military sphere. But 
now their roles were reversed. He was in their power. 
The hectoring general who had rode rough-shod over 
them during the war was now in the dock, so to speak, and 
would have to render an account to a Committee of the 
people’s parliament for his arbitrary actions when in 
power. 

But, to their dismay, they saw that Ludendorff had 
taken his cue from Hindenburg. He, too, produced a 
document, and began to indict the Committee. HeedleSs 
of the frenzied ringing of the chairman’s bell, he contended 
that the indiscriminate submarine campaign had been 
started too late. Had the transport of munitions from 
America been cut off by our U-boats, the terrible holocaust 
of lives at V erdun would not have occurred. The Supreme 
Command had fully calculated that unrestricteA^ubmarine 
warfare would have entailed war with America, probably 
even with Holland and Denmark. But the Supreme 
Command would have made all due arrangements in good 
time to meet those contingencies. The Supreme Command 
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had always the welfare of the Fatherland as their sole 
objective all through the war. Was it now suggested that 
the generals responsible for tlic decision of the Supreme 
Command should be victimised for doing their duty ? 

The chairman made anotlier effort to stem the tide of 
Ludendorff’s eloquence, but the venerable Dietrich Schaffer 
insisted that Ludendorff should be allowed to continue. 
He maintained that in order to form a fair opinion of 
the activities of the Supreme Command it was absolutely 
essential to get Ludendorff’s point of view. 

Hereupon the Committee of Enquiry adjourned to con- 
sider Herr Schafer’s proposal, and after spending an hour 
wrangling violently among themselves, they returned to the 
hall. The chairman now announced that the Committee 
had decided that Ludendorff would not be permitted to 
speak any further. It was an outrage on the dignity of the 
Reichstag and of German parliamentary institutions gener- 
ally to permit him tints to ignore the ruling of the chair. 
He would have to remember that he was a witness before 
the Committee, and answer the questions put to him. 

The questionnaire vhich Ludendorff had now to face was 
a formidable one. He vas asked first of all whether it was 
true that, after the breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
America, he had slated at Supreme Command Head- 
quarters, in the hearing of Count Bemstorff, formerly 
German Ambassador at Washington, that the Supreme 
Command had not desired to remain at peace with 
America. 

Ludendorff angrily repudiated this charge. He said 
that he had never held the view that Germany should go 
out of her.>fay to increase the number of nations at war 
with her. The only question that ever weighed with him 
was the welfare of the Fatherland. 

So far Hindenburg had listened in silence and an 
impassive expression to the proceedings. But now he 
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stood up, his eyes ablaze with anger, and brought down his 
fist with such force on the table that he scattered the 
documents on it in all directions. In a voice of thunder he 
said he would not, for a moment, tolerate the insinuation 
that Ludendorff was not always actuated during the war 
by his anxiety for the welfare of the Fatherland. He had 
given his sanction to everything that Ludendorifhad done 
during the war. For every order Ludendorff issued, he 
accepted full responsibility. He would never permit the 
dissemination of the slanderous statement that there had 
been any divergences of opinion between himself and his 
loyal colleague. 

Hindenburg’s outburst of righteous indignation brought 
the abortive proceedings of the Committee of Enquiry to 
an abrupt end. The tables had been turned on the judges. 
No definite findings had been made against either Hinden- 
burg or Ludendorff, but the two generals had made serious 
and irrefutable charges against the war-time Government, 
the war-time Reichstag and the war-time politicians. 

The chairman decided to adjourn the enquiry. He 
asked Hindenburg if it would be convenient for him to 
attend the following morning. Hindenburg replied, 
wearily, that it really didn’t matter much whether he 
attended or not. And so this farcical enquiry came to an 
end. Everybody present, including Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, knew that the Committee would never meet 
again. All they had succeeded in doing was to provide 
excellent material for the joke-smiths of the Right Press 
the following morning. 

An enormous crowd collected at the railway-station to 
give Hindenburg an ovation on his departure f^qm Berlin, 
and a guard of honour drew up on the platform. He also 
got an enthusiastic reception on his arrival in Hanover. 
The summons before the Committee of Enquiry had 
evolved into a triumph for him. 
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Later on, when political feeling ran high as the result 
of the Kapp putsch, large bodies of workmen instigated 
by the Left Radical group in the Reichstag collected in 
front of the veteran soldici’s residence, and indulged in 
angiy demonstrations. The army authorities promptly 
sent a bodyguaid of old war-seasoned non-commissioned 
officers to stay in his house until the trouble blew over. 
The Left Radicals also made themselves very unpleasant 
once more to Hindenburg after the assassination of 
Rathenau. He ^\as falsely cliarged with having supported 
the secret oiganisations of the Right. In the Hanover 
Council Chamber, in tehich there was a " Red ’’ majority, 
he was the victim of envenomed and utterly unjustifiable 
attacks. He ne\cr lost his composuie, as a lesult of these 
gratuitous onslaughts, and once remarked jocosely that 
very probably the “ Red ” Coiporation of Hanover w^ould 
one day evict him from his residence, as it was the property 
of the City. 

It was alwas's an enigma to Hindenburg that Germans, 
the citizens of a common Fatherland, should indulge in 
bitter political feuds with one another. He always main- 
tained that a common platform could easily be found for 
all the citizens, if they honestly wished to pull together. 
On the occasion of the launching of the Hindenburg, a 
steamer built by the fiim of Hugo Stinnes, the veteran 
Field-Marshal, at the christening cctemouy expressed the 
hope that the new^ vessel might serve as a symbolical bond 
to unite all the nations together. “ This,” he said, “ is 
the earnest wish of an old soldier who knows the horrors 
of war, and therefore esteems ail the more the blessings of 
an honourable peace.” 

On May 13th, 1920, Hindenburg met with the most 
terrible blow in his lifetime in the death of his wife, after 
a long illness during the course of which she underwent 
several serious operations. The City of Hanover presented 
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the bereaved Field-Marshal on this occasion with a 
magnificent burial site. On the day of the funeral thou- 
sands walked in the procession to the cemetery, and all the 
flags of the city were flown at half-mast, 

Hindenburg visited his wife’s grave daily ever afterwards 
during his residence in Hanover, and used to remain there 
for hours at a time absorbed in prayer and meditation. He 
always told his family that it was his desire to be laid beside 
his life-mate when his time came. However, fate and his 
country decided that he should sleep his last long sleep on 
the field of Tannenberg — the site of the most memorable 
of his victories. 

In his desolation and loneliness he had one comfort in 
the fact that his son Oscar was stationed in Hanover as 
Captain of the General Staff of the Army, Furthermore, 
his younger daughter, Frau Tittmeister von Pentz, 
frequently came with her children on a visit from Luneberg, 
where her husband was also an army officer. Luneberg 
was quite near Hanover, and the veteran soldier always 
looked forward eagerly to the visits of his daughter and 
grandchildren. 



CHAPTER XV 


PRESIDEA'T OF THE REICH 

H INDEXBURG declined every invitation to take 
active part in the political struggle. He would 
not be influenced by any party, and canvassed for 
none. All his utterances bore witness to his strictest 
impartiality. He ahva\.s had the whole nation in mind, 
always pleaded for national unity, always sought to effect 
a compromise between opposing parties. The Fatherland 
must be the first consideration. The politicians of the day 
could not influence the modest difRdcnce which was 
characteristic of the Field-Marshal. He would not strive 
for nefw powers and new posts of honour. He had done 
his duty, and desired to spend the evening of his life in 
quietude. Younger hands must steer the Ship of State. 

When President Ebert succumbed much too soon to the 
effects of neglected appendicitis, nobody thought of 
Hindenburg as Ebert’s successor. The proverbial discord 
of the Germans again showed itself in an unpleasant 
light. To produce unity among the citizens proved an 
impossibility. Nine candidates were nominated. The 
German National Liberal Movement, the subsequent 
National Socialists, selected Ludendorff as their leader ; 
this, how£>^er, was a hopeless beginning owing to the 
strong dislike which at that time prevailed against the 
General, especially after the Kapp putsch and the Munich 
riots. Neither was the candidate of the United Con- 
servative Parties, Dr. Jarres, the former Minuter of the 
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Interior and now Chief Burgomaster of Duisburg, capable 
of securing a decisive electoral success. He was not 
sufficiently popular to gain votes for his candidature from 
the other political groups. The German Nationalists 
and the members of the German People’s Party realised 
that they would be defeated with Dr. Jarres in the second 
elective process. Considering the strength of the opposi- 
tion, only a very popular personality had the prospect of 
obtaining a sufficient number of votes. 

The Democrats, the Centre Party and the Social 
Democrats, were united for the second electoral contest 
of the former Reichschancellor Marx, whose selection was 
canvassed for by the “ National Block.” A large and 
powerful organisation was at the disposal of the Social 
Democrats. The Trades Unions, as well as the “ Reichs- 
banners,” in whose ranks all parties of the Weimar 
coalition were represented, worked energetically on behalf 
of this candidate. Marx, of course, was a Catholic, and 
a large number of Germans in the north were opposed to 
seeing a representative of the Centre Party in the highest 
position of the State. 

The Conservatives were lacking in strong united 
fighting organisations. They were split into many groups, 
large and small, all of which followed their own particular 
interests. In the first place, there was great perplexity 
as to how the united strength of the opposition could be 
successfully met. It was difficult to create a compromise 
between the wishes of Hugenberg and those of the German 
People’s Party. There was no outstanding political 
personality. The financing of the election campaign also 
met with difficulties. Hugenberg was, of course, only 
prepared to sanction the necessary financial means, if 
a man was put up, of whom his party approved. 

The arguments continued, until at last a representative 
of the “ Reichsblock,” as the Conservative electioneering 
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organisation was called, spoke the saving word : “ Hinden- 
burg ! ” But immediately, hesitation again asserted 
itself. The Left Wing of the German People’s Party, and 
above all the Foreign Ivlinister, Dr. Stresemann, eonsidered 
this choice, with all his personal respect for the Field- 
Marshal, unfortunate by reason of foreign political 
consideiations. Strcscmaim feared tlial the choice of the 
Field-!Nfaishai as Reichspresident might endanger his 
peace policy, and would be regarded by foreign countries 
^vith suspicion. The majority of his party, however, 
were in favour of Hindenburg. 

Now' came tiie gicat question : “ Will die Field-Marshal, 
who has always refused hitherto to take an active part 
in politics, accept nomination ? ” Cautious enquiries 
made by several Gciman Nationalist leaders resulted in 
a decided “ No ! ” He was not a politician ; he detested 
internal political stiifc ; he did not w'ant to know anything 
about Patty quarrels and vexatious political intrigues. 
Besides, he w as much too old to enter into the turmoil of 
political actnity. After this refusal to the German 
Nationalists, the formei generals and fellow-combatants 
of the Field-Marshal obtained no better result. “ I am 
no Party man,” declaicd Hindenburg, “ and do not 
wish to be.” 

•The Ficld-Maishal’s attitude wns perhaps also influenced 
by the failure which General LudendorfF suffered in the 
electoral campaign. The adherents of the German 
National Liberal Movement carried on a specially dis- 
agreeable agitation, and thereby dragged Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff into the political arena. During the 
World War» Ludendorff, not Hindenburg, was the real 
driving force, they said. To him Germany was indebted 
for its military successes. He was the real hero of Tannen- 
berg. Hindenburg had always been the alleged victor, 
they contended ; he was merely the puppet. Only 
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Ludendorff possessed the wide outlook and the energy 
to lead Germany to triumph again. The election meetings 
of the German Liberal Party were continued on this note. 
All the passions of war and of defeat were again let loose. 
The old antagonisms in the nation were still further 
aggravated, and the prestige of both Commanders was 
dragged in the mire. The Field-Marshal had endeavoured 
in vain to restrain Ludendorff from putting up as a 
candidate. He saw in advance that the general would not 
play a happy role. In a letter he begged him not to allow 
himself to be drawn into the front line of the political 
struggle. But Hindenburg’s exliortations fell on tltc deaf 
ears of this ambitious, conceited man. 

No wonder that Hindenburg, after these experiences, 
bluntly refused to allow his name to be drawn into the 
electoral contest. What would public opinion say, if he, 
who had served under three Kaisers, sought to obtain the 
highest position in the new State ? Although from a 
sense of duty he had immediately placed himself at the 
disposal of the first Reichspresidcnt, Ebert, he was not a 
Republican. He had never made a secret of his mon- 
archist convictions, even though the Fatherland was for 
him above Party and above the old form of Government. 
It was clear that for Germany in its existing position, 
and the temper of the people being what it was, tfie 
only form of Government possible, was the Republican. 
He also acknowledged the goodwill of the new men, and 
expressed his appreciation of the services they had rendered 
to the Fatherland in its darkest hour. In 1919 Germany 
would have fallen into the toils of Spartacism had it not 
been for the attitude of the Social Democratic leaders. 
The Field-Marshal also knew in his heart that if he 
accepted the post of President of the German Republic, 
this step would mean the breaking of the tx'adition, that 
he was and must remain the first aird most faithful guardian 
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of the Weimar Comlitiition. Gonld he reconcile the oath 
which he had sworn to the Kaiser, with the Republican 
point of view ? 

The leading men of the Reichsbiock were extremely- 
disappointed at Hindenburg’s refusal. They knew that 
only under the watchword “ Hindenburg ” could they 
gain the victory. Should they lay down their arms ^ 
Perhaps that would have the effect of convincing Hinden- 
burg ! Of course, the aged, unpretentious soldier was 
not going to be caught with political arguments, however 
much he desired a victory for the Right. 

The German Nationalists had another trump-card up 
their sleeve. In their ranks was a master of the art of 
persuasion, who, although he belonged to the German 
Nationalist Party, was far from being a “ one-sided ” 
Party man. This w-as Admiral of the Fleet von Tirpitz. 
At the insistence of his Party friends, Tirpitz decided to 
undeitake the task of visiting Hindenburg and to use every 
possible means to overcome his obstinacy. The two high 
officials of the old army and the old navy sat opposite 
each other for a long time, in Hindenburg’s study. Im- 
pressively Tirpitz described the need of the Fatherland 
and referred to the consequences which, in his opinion 
might arise, in case a representative of the Radical Party — 
in which he also reckoned the former Reichschancellor, 
Wilhelm Marx — should again take up his quarters for 
seven long years in the Reichspresident’s palace in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. In this respect Hindenburg agreed with 
the arguments of the admiral, but he insisted that surely 
there were younger men in the Conservative Party and 
men better* schooled in politics than he was. 

Tirpitz did not allow this objection to pass. Hindenburg 
was now the favourite of the German nation, he pointed 
out ; the Conservatives could not put up a better man than 
the saviour of East Prussia, It was not the German 
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National Party that called him, but the German Father 
land, the entire German people, all nationally-minded 
men and women, and above all, his old front-line comrades. 
The most superior elements in the State saw in him their 
deliverer, the admiral went on. Never had Hindenburg 
refused, when the well-being of the Fatherland was at 
stake. He could not refuse to pay heed to the universal 
wishes of all good Germans ; it was his duty to bow to the 
call of the majority of the people. 

The admiral passed over in silence the wishes of equally 
valuable and equally patriotically-minded circles with 
regard to the choice of a Reichspresident — ^not for personal, 
but for objective reasons. With Stresemann, many feared 
a dangerous reaction in foreign policy if Hindenburg were 
elected. They did not believe that the aged soldier, in 
accordance with his whole education and tradition, would, 
in spite of his most honest intentions, be able to sink 
all his old prejudices and withdraw from the narrow- 
minded influence of the conservative circle with which he 
was closely connected, and place himself behind the new 
form of Government and the peace policy initiated by 
Stresemann. 

At the mention of the word “ duty,” Hindenburg 
pricked up his ears. He had never in his life neglected 
his duty. Yes, he was, on principle, prepared to ansA^er 
the call of the Fatherland, he said, but he asked for a short 
breathing-space. He desired, first of all, to inform his 
Kaiser of this step, and to be released from his oath, 
before taking over the leadership of the German Republic. 

Within a few days, what the Conservatives thought an 
impossibility had become a reality ; Hindenburg came 
forward as a candidate for the highest post in the new 
Germany. He was ready to become the chief representa- 
tive of the Republic, to place himself entirely at the disposal 
of the reconstruction of the new State. Then there was a 
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concentration of forces in order to bring about a victory 
at the polls. After the Field-Marshal had been urged 
into the from inc of the political struggle, it was of the 
utmost importance that the electoral struggle should be 
successfully conducted. The old electoral passions were 
awakened, but titc new task provided him with fresh 
energy. He spared no pains, in order to reply to the 
innumerable letters which no'w arrived daily. A staff of 
loyal helpers met at Hindenburg’s house in Hanover, 
in order to assist him in this ^vork. His most intimate 
colleagues were former officers of Army Headquarters, 
\\ith whom he had untiringly laboured during the war. 
I Ic was confident that they could be trusted to do every- 
thing possible, in their devotion to duty. 

To conduct the electoral campaign for Hindenburg 
was not easy. He was saddled with the responsibility for 
the unfortunate result of the war. He was responsible 
for signing the precipitate armistice offer of Ludendorff. 
W’as this aged general with his seventy-seven years still 
fresh enough to occupy tlie liighest post in the State? 
people asked. Would not a younger, more energetic 
politician be more adapted to control the destinies of 
Germany? \Vhat did Hindenburg understand of the 
difficult political and economic problems which were 
awaiting solution in the next few years? He himself 
had always emphasized how distasteful politics were to 
him — that he understood nothing about them. And now 
they wanted to bring this non-political general out of the 
trap-door, as it w'cre, to fill the highest political post ! Of 
course, no one could make any reflection on him personally. 
Everybody knew the sincerity and integrity of his character. 

_ The opposition fomd it easy to bring heavy guns 
into the battle against his candidature. During the 
war Hindenburg had again and again misunderstood 
Germany’s position, it was contended. He was responsible 
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for the holding out to the end. He advocated the un- 
restricted U-boat war, which led America to side with 
our enemies. He had imposed a frightful sacrifice upon 
the German nation, which subsequently proved useless. 
Above all, he was a monarchist, and would make use of 
his position as Reichspresident, to restore the monarchy. 
The Field-Marshal would consider himself as the viceroy 
of the Hohenzollems. Under his influence the Reichswehr 
would become a reactionary instrument against the new 
State. Many already saw appearing on the horizon the 
frightful spectre of the war of revenge preached by the 
German Nationalists. 

Hindenburg’s opponent, Wilhelm Marx, was a better 
and more successful statesman, and at the same time a 
man of sincere character. Marx would certainly not hurl 
Germany into any political adventure. As an old, trained 
and experienced parliamentarian, he stood for a policy 
of moderation. He was an excellent speaker and a clever 
diplomat. To him the fate of Germany could be entrusted 
without anxiety. 

It was a keen struggle. Both candidates had many 
things in their favour. Hindenburg’s heroic record never 
failed to make an impression on the masses. Marx was a 
shrewd politician. The third candidate for the post of 
president, the Communist transport-worker, Ernst Thael- 
mann, would only be canvassed for by his Party and had 
from the first no prospect of victory. That the Com- 
munists, however, at the last minute, in order to prevent 
a victory for the Conservatives, would stand for the 
opposition candidate, Marx, for the man of the Central 
Party and a devout Catholic and capitalist, iVhom their 
fiercest enemies, the Social Democrats, supported, was 
not to be expected. 

The views of foreign countries also played an important 
role in the electoral contest. Germany was dependent 
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on foreign countries for her reconstruction, and this 
reconstruction could only be achieved with the aid of 
large foreign loans. The Government, the municipalities 
and industrial concerns, were striving hard for foreign 
credits. Only if foreign countries vcre prepared to grant 
new aird extensive credits, would exhausted Germany be 
able to keep alive. Without the confidence of foreign 
countries in the policy of Stresemann, all hope of new 
credits was in vain. The French wcic always ready to 
march into the Rhineland. A new occupation of the 
Ruiir threatened, if Germany did not pay the frightful 
imposts of the Da’v\c,s Plan. 

Scarcely had the announcement of Hindenburg’s candi- 
dature been received in foreign countries, when the 
Jingo Press started a fierce agitation against Germany 
and the Field-hfarshal. “ The election of Hindenburg 
means War ! ” was the headline in large capitals, in the 
French Clonservative Press. Numerous English newspapers 
also warned Germany against the election of Hindenburg. 
The Americans saw the peace of Europe endangered, and 
with that the loss of their money invested on the Continent. 
The German Radical Prc.ss published in their daily 
columns, innumerable foreign comments, protestmg vehem- 
ently against the election of the Field-Marshal. The 
‘^Reichsblock ” was able to do very little to oppose these 
arguments. In foreign countries Hindenburg had hardly 
any friends. 

Shortly before the nomination date various political 
leaders, out of honest apprehension for the Fatherland, 
endeavoured, with political and personal arguments, to 
move the Meld-Marshal to withdraw his candidature. In 
his advanced age, they pointed out, he was not equal to 
the great demands which the office of Reichspresident 
made. There were difficult years and great disappoint- 
ments in front of Germany. He should not stake the 
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enormous respect which his name commanded in the 
German nation. But Hindenburg was not to be dissuaded 
from his duty. He felt that the majority of the German 
people were behind him. 

On Sunday, April 26th, 1925, came at last the great 
decision. Up to the last moment motor-lorries packed with 
voters passed through the streets of Berlin. On the pave- 
ments and on the asphalt roads there were heaps of leaflets. 
The people assembled in crowds before the polling stations. 
On all sides every voter was eagerly canvassed. The first 
election results announced enormous figures for Marx. 
Above all, in the great capitals, Marx had gained an over- 
whelming superiority. The Radicals were triumphant ; 
victory for their candidate appeared certain. Only in 
the night hours did the picture begin to change. Gains 
for Hindenburg were slowly pouring in. The counting 
of the ballot papers from the country was progressing 
slowly. Bu t now the telegrams announced more favourable 
figures for Hindenburg. East Prussia had not forgotten its 
deliverer. Apart from Konigsberg, Hindenburg had gained 
an overwhelming majority in almost all the towns and 
villages of that province. Pomerania had also voted 
almost exclusively for Hindenburg. Large numbers of 
these votes were not given to the candidate of the Reichs- 
block, but to the personality of the Field-Marshal. For 
the very reason that Hindenburg was not a Party man, he 
succeeded in gaining votes from the Radical camp. 

Nevertheless, the victory was only a narrow one ; 
14,639,395 votes were registered for Hindenburg and 
13,653,642 against, which Marx could claim^for himself. 
But even this trifling majority was sufficient. General 
Field-Marshal Paul von Hindenburg was elected Reichs- 
president, by the will of the people. The parties to the 
Weimar Coalition were stunned. They had not expected 
it. The Communist, Ernst Thaelmann, had ensured 
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Hindenburg’s success. “ Rather Hmdenburg than Marx,” 
was his slogan shortly before the election. After the 
publication of the result, wild rumours ran from mouth 
to mouth. Everyone knew when the next war would 
begin, when Kaiser Wilhelm, accompanied by the 
Reichspresident, would make his victorious entry through 
the Brandenburg Gate, 

Neither had foreign countries counted on a victory for 
Hindenburg. In the Press of our former enemies, especially 
in the French Press, a fierce storm was let loose against 
Germany. The election of Marshal von Hindenburg, 
stated the Paris Temps, was a challenge to the allies, to 
Europe and to America, In Hindenburg were embodied 
all the powers of reaction and of brutal revenge, which now 
hoped for a swift restoration of Germany’s military power. 
The election of Hindenburg meant the announcement of a 
prompt fall of the Republican Government and the return 
of the Hohenzollerns. It meant the rejection of the peace 
policy, and the desire for a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles, even if not for its destruction. It was an impu- 
dent challenge to all the forces of reconciliation and of 
peace, which desired to bring about the reconstruction 
of Europe on’ the basis of guaranteed security. 

The ovenvhelming majority of the English papers also 
made severe attacks on Hindenburg and Germany, 
“ Hindenburg,” wrote the Morning Post, “ embodies the 
German empire. His election as President of the German 
Republic is the gravest event in world politics since the 
Bolshevik Revolution in Russia.” Concluding its comment, 
the Morning ^Post demanded as a reply to Hindenburg’s 
election, the immediate conclusion of a Franco-British- 
Belgian alliance against Germany. Even moderate 
papers, like The Times, did not conceal their discontent. 
The election of Hindenburg was confusing to European 
politics and was disturbing to the hitherto existing 
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co-operation of the powers. The majority of the German 
people had misunderetood the true national interests when 
they gave their votes to Hindenburg, according to The 
Tims. The attitude adopted by the American Press was 
almost the same. But one section of the American Press 
endeavoured at least to explain the reasons why the 
German people had decided for Hindenburg. The Mew 
Tork Herald hit the mark when it said : “ The reasons for 
Hindenburg’s victory lie deeply rooted in human nature. 
He is indebted for his election to his uncommon personal 
fame, to the general homage paid to him, to the blind faith 
which the German people place in him as the traditional 
hero, as the embodiment of the virtues of the old heroes of 
Valhalla. But the most profound reason for this choice is 
to be sought for in the mentality of the Germans : Hinden- 
burg appeals to their national pride.” 

The Italian Fascist Press adopted a divergent view of 
this event, and was actuated in its tone by the antipathy 
between Mussolini’s Government and France. “ Hinden- 
burg’s election,” it was stated in one of the leading Italian 
newspapers, “ shows that the reconstruction of Germany 
has already made good progress. For this reason foreign 
countries find themselves opposed to this election. But 
only France is interested in the exhaustion and disintegra- 
tion of Germany. The rest of Europe, on the contrary, 
can only be desirous of seeing Germany again on her feet.” 

Essentially different is the picture in neutral countries. 
The Svenska Dagbladet, for example, wrote : “ The election 
of Hindenburg proves emphatically that the German 
people, in spite of the frightful catastrophe which they 
have experienced, have not yet surrendered. It is a 
proof of sound self-confidence, but does not necessarily 
signify the desire for revenge.” Another Swedish paper, 
The Nation, expressed itself with special appreciation : 
“ Hindenburg was the saviour of the Fatherland. He 
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accomplished the most brilliant act of the World War 
when he stopped the Russian steamroller and thereby 
freed the Baltic provinces from the Asiatic yoke. This 
achievement was a victory for European culture. And 
when the fortune of war deserted the German arms, he 
led the army back into its native soil in peace and order. 
Only his authority made such a retreat possible. In this 
rvay he spared both nation and people incalculable mis- 
fortune. A nation does not forget such things.” 

Similar opinions came from Holland and from Switzer- 
land. But pessimistic conclusions were also drawn by 
large sections of the Press in both of these countries. 
According to the J\euer Z^rkher the German 

Republic, by its election of Hindenburg, had lost its first 
great battle ; the new German nation had failed to 
pass its first leaving examination. Every democratic 
republic must be dismayed at the news of Germany’s 
choice, it contended. 

But the opinion of the Press is not by a long way decisive 
for the interpretation of a political event. Sensationalism 
and Party-interests to a large e.xtcnt guide the pen of the 
journalist. Many papers live on the stirring up of internal 
and foreign political passions, and on the instigation of 
parties and peoples against each other. The authoritative 
politicians of foreign countries judged the situation from 
the first in a more model ate manner. In the political and 
diplomatic circles of France, England and America, they 
were convinced that the trend of German domestic and 
international politics would not be altered by the election 
of Hindenbujg. The majority of the Reichstag stood firm 
on the ground of the Weimar Coalition and of the inter- 
national treaties. The person of Stresemann was also a 
guarantee of good faith that Germany’s present policy 
would be continued. 

On the day after the election, one of the greatest and 
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most popular statesmen in the United States, 

yeai'i* chairman of the Committee of the Senate for 
Affairs, Senator Borah — ^who only recently, on the 
of the visit of the French Prime MmEter, M. 
very strongly advocated a revision of the Versailles * ^ 

in favour of Germany and for the -welfare of the “ 
declared that the election of Hindenburg was in 
a reason for alarm. Conducted on the right lines* the 
national feeling now awakening in Germany could n*nc!fi‘ 
important assistance in the reconstruction of EurnjX’- 

None of the expected fears were, in fact, jn-sidsed. 
Reichspresident von Hindenburg had no intenti***^ 
interfering with or varying Germany’s foreign {''^dicy. 
Everything in Germany remained as before. In<ieecl»^ the 
fact that the Field-Marshal now stood at the head of the 
Republic, forced numerous conservative circles to a 
different idea of the new form of Government. Stre^C* 
mann steadfastly piloted the course of peace. Hindftihurg 
also saw in the reconciliation of the nations — in an hrmesi 
reconciliation with France as well as with the other lonncr 
enemy states — the only way to recovery. He knew the 
frightfulness of war too well, not to love peace sintcicH 
After a few months the opinions about the new Rrii hs- 
president in Radical circles were essentially diflcicjit 
The signing of the Locarno Treaty reduced even llir latsk 
Radicals of the Paris Press completely to silence. 

In November, 1925, six months after the election nf ih^* 
Reichspresident, a leading Pans newspaper dnland 
“The new President of the German Republic ,i 

typical loyalty not only to the German Statg^ but ar-'i t > 
foreign powers.” The London Dai/j Mzes expics-*fd u •* li 
in a similar manner : “ The events of the last six inniul; 
have showir that the very natural fears which were eisgrud- 
ered by the election of Hindenburg as President, wro u<t! 
justified. England cannot withhold from Hindenburg tlwt 
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recognition which he undoubtedly deserves, owing to the 
fact that lie has steadfastly refused to adopt the point of 
view of the Nationalists ; as well as owing to his shrewdness, 
moderation and tlic dignified attitude he has shown from 
the moment he became the Republican head of the German 
nations.” In a later article the .same paper said : “ He is 
a monument of morality, rising supreme and defiant 
above the ruins of a mighty empire.” 

Hindenbuig, leprescnling a bygone age, was a lonely, 
(ouiageous man, who kept faithful watch over the Father- 
land The hopes which the Chauvinists liad coupled with 
the election of Hindciiburg as President, had been bitterly 
disappt'intt d The German people had given Hindenburg 
their \otcs betau.se he had proved a hero and a man of 
htmoui in the gi cat tiagcdy through which they had passed. 
He owed this t lection not to his views, but to his character. 
I'hat a monaichist like Hindenburg should show his faith 
in the R< public, was sure proof of the simplicity and 
inlegnts oi his thaiactcr. ^Vhen, face to face with the 
tolhipse t»fi>eiman>, he had to choose between the Kaiser 
and the Fatherland, his sense of duty led liim to the side 
of the peo]>!e. Tor him the Republic had become the 
Fatheilaiid ; theitftuc he obesed it and scrtxd it. 



CHAPTER XVI 


HINDEMBURG AS A STATESMAN 

H igh hopes for the Conservatives, anxious sus- 
pense for the Radicals. What would the next 
seven years bring? The consolidation, or the 
collapse, of the new form of Government ? These were the 
questions asked among wide circles of the people when, 
on May nth, 1925, Reichspresident von Hindenburg 
made his State entry into the capital of the Reich. 

The Government endeavoured to give the head of the 
State a worthy reception. The Republic had finished with 
the exaggerated pomp of the HohenzoUern period. Such 
luxury was not suitable for an impoverished Germany. 
But as the example of France teaches, the Republic also 
requires a worthy representation and a permanent cere- 
monial._ Reichspresident Ebert and his Secretary of State, 
Dr. Meissner, had endeavoured from the beginning to give 
the representative organisations of the Republic a per- 
manent, simple, dignified form. 

About midday the Reichspresident left his wlla in 
Hanover and went to the railway-station. He was no 
longer a private individual. Honours were conferred 
upon him as the Head of the State. In front of the station 
the customary guard of honour had taken up its position. 
The chiefs of the public and municipal authorities, as well 
as the entire officers’ corps of the garrison-town, were 
assembled. Neither were the common people prevented 
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from giving their farewell greeting to the honorai'y freeman 
of the towm. The Chief Administrator of Hanover, Herr 
Noskc, who, as Minister of tire Reichswehr, was senior 
officer during the first months of tire new Republic, 
welcomed the Reichspresident in a short, formal address. 
Shortly afterwards the regular expi*ess train with Hinden- 
burg’s saloon-carriage attached moved out of the station 
and sped through the wide Hanoverian plains. Thought- 
fully Hindenburg looked out of the window. The longed- 
for rest was gone. He had begun a new phase of life. 
Twice had he niaiched as a young, energetic man, at the 
termination of a victorious w’ar, through the Brandenburg 
Cate into Berlin. Xow, an old man, he must make his 
solemn cntiy for the third time— -as President of the Reich. 
\\ hat a strange dispensation of God ! 

At Berlin railway-station he was welcomed by the 
members of the Cabinet under the leadership of their 
Chancellor, Dr. Luther. The little ten-year-old daughter 
of the Chancellor recited a short poem and handed the 
Rcuhspresident a bouquet. \Mule the guard of honour 
piesented arms, Hindenburg, with the Chancellor, mounted 
ibr the fust lime the car which carried the standard of 
the Rcichsprcsident. They drove slowly along the Hecr- 
.sirasse and the Charlottcnburgcr Chaussee towards the 
Bfandcnbuig Gate. Ihc whole way w^as lined by jubilant 
ciowds, cheering and waving their hats. The car stopped 
in fiont of the Chancellor’s palace. Sad memories were 
aw'akcned w'hen Hindenburg, accompanied by Dr. Luther, 
climbed the steps. To this palace Hindenburg had 
hurried fropi the front ; here had taken place the fateful 
negotiations of the armistice which had suddenly become 
necessary ; hither Prince Max had summoned him, in 
order to discuss with him the means of averting the worst 
consequences of the German collapse. Now he was brought 
hcie again, this time to assist in the rcconstmction of the 
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Fatherland ; to consolidate the hard-struggling German 
Republic against outside opposition and against subter- 
ranean forces. Would he succeed in turning the task to 
good account ? In his new oJfiice, would he do what he 
has always done : fulfil his duties to the best of his 
judgment and to the best of his ability ? These were the 
questions that the veteran soldier anxiously considered. 

In the great banqueting hall of the Chancellor’s palace 
the lights glittered. The Chancellor, Dr. Luther, organised 
the first official dinner for the reception of the new Head 
of the State. The morning after the “ swearing-in,” the 
Reichspresident moved into the time-honoured palace in 
the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The “ swearing-in ” of Hindenburg was to be an 
affair of State. Flags flew from all public buildings and 
from many private houses. The great reception-hall of 
the Reichstag was richly decorated. Accompanied by the 
Chancellor, the Reichspresident drove up to the door of 
the Wallotbau. As Hindenburg stepped on to the plat- 
form, all rose from their seats. The President of the 
Reichstag handed Hindenburg the form of the oath. In 
a calm, clear, resounding voice, the Reichspresident 
read : 

“ I swear by the Almighty and Omniscient God, that 
I shall devote my strength to the well-being of the 
German nation, to increase its usefulness, to save it 
from harm, to preserve its constitution and its laws, 
to fulfil my duties conscientiously and to do justice to 
every man. So help me God ! ” 

The Weimar constitution had prepared this form of 
oath. All who knew Hindenburg, knew that he had 
taken this oath with the deepest conviction, with the 
greatest honesty before God. Everyone sensed this in 
Hindenburg’s voice, which was calm and firm, and only 
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trembled slightly at the end with emotion. There was 
a great silence. Then Herr Loebe, the president of the 
Reichstag, made a short speech. For the first time he 
addressed Hindenburg as “ Herr Reichspresident,” and 
asked the members of the Reichstag to join him in welcom- 
ing the new Supreme Head of the State. 

The speech which the Reichspresident now delivered 
was approved by the Cabinet and was weighed most 
carefully, word for word : “ Parliament and President 
belong to one another. Both are the outcome of the voles of 
the German people. From this common foundation alone, 
they derive their absolute authority. Both together are 
the embodiment of the sovereignty of the German people, 
which, in turn, forms the basis of our entire constitutional 
existence. That is the deep meaning of the constitution, 
to which I have just solemnly bound myself by my word 
of honour. Here and now I say again expressly, that I shall 
devote myself to the task of reuniting and conciliating our 
nation, with special devotion. This task will be greatly 
facilitated if the debates of the parties in this distinguished 
house are directed, not to the advantage of any one party 
or of an> specialised section of the people, but rather to the 
truest and most effective advantage of our sorely-tried 
nation.” 

The creation of a Volksgemeimchaft {National Coalition) 
formed the central aim of Hindenburg’s political views. 
No Party strife, no struggles for personal aggrandisement, 
but the distinterested co-operation of all the valued forces 
of the nation. Duxing the war and also after the collapse 
Hindenburg, had again and again exhorted the nation to 
unity. Now, as Reichspresident, he felt himself doubly 
obliged to struggle against party-quarrelling and conflict- 
ing interests. Above the individual, above the parties, 
stood the Fatherland — ^the German Republic. This was 
his plain, simple political creed. 
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The same tenor, the same exhortation to unity at home 
and abroad, also characterised the Reichspresident’s first 
proclamation to the people : "In this solemn hour I 
appeal to our whole German nation for co-operation. My 
office and my aims do not belong to a single class, to a 
clique, or to a creed ; not to one party, but to the entire 
German nation in all its parts, knit together through hard 
fate.” 

More keenly than ever the Reichspresident refused to 
be a man of one party. He considered it as a personal 
insult if anyone dared to attempt to get him interested in 
Party efforts. From the beginning of his entry into office, 
his aim was that no one Party should dominate the 
Reichstag. Dr. Meissner, for many years Ebert’s Secretary 
of State, remained in office. The Reichspresident permitted 
one concession to his private wishes : he chose his son, 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Hindenburg, as his personal 
aide-de-camp. He always asked himself the question, 
whether the policy approved by him, served the whole 
nation, whether it corresponded to the will of the majority. 
The word “ Volksgemeinschaft ” formed the pivot of all 
his manifestos. When he visited the liberated Rhineland 
in September, 1925, he thus addressed the cheering masses : 
“ You have, by your actions, shown unquestionably Volks- 
gemeinschaft in times of severe hardship. As I think "of 
this my heart is moved with deep gratitude and with 
appreciation of all Germans. Let us hope that the German 
nation will, by a new spirit of brotherly understanding, 
rise above internal dissension and the disputes of the day, 
to unity and to a strong common percej^tion of its 
nationality.” 

His foreign policy, in so far as the Reichspresident 
might be responsible for such a policy, Hindenburg out- 
lined to a diplomatic corps which came to congratulate 
him on May 14th, 1925, in the following words : “ He 
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who is called to the head of a great nation, can know 
no higher wish than to sec the people at peace, working 
together for the solution of the problems of the world. 

I appreciate the difficulties which stand in the way, but 
I live in the hope that they will not be insurmountable. 
All that I can do, for the solution of the problems before 
us, shall be done earnestly, conscientiously, and with 
complete devotion.” 

He stressed the firm resolve of Germany for a friendly 
co-operation with foreign powers. When, on January ist, 
1926, the diplomatic corps appeared before him to 
convey the New Year’s greetings of the foreign govern- 
ments, Hindenburg replied to the senior member, Nuntius 
Paccelii : “ You remenaber the significant happenings in 
the sphere of world politics which w^ere enacted in the year 
which has just closed, in the first months of which this high 
office was conferred upon me by the will of the German 
people. With you, Herr Nuntius, I desire and long that the 
hopes of the nations, and especially the expectations of the 
still hea\ily burdened German people, may not be in vain. 
I pray that from this seed, sown in the honest will to 
mutual understanding, may soon spring forth the fruits of 
real and lasting peace. Fully convinced by the living 
conviction in the heart of mankind, that justice, morality 
afid freedom are the only foundation-stones on which the 
companionship of the peoples can be built up and de- 
veloped, the German nation will again work undismayed 
with all its strength toward the furtherance and safe- 
guarding of peace, which alone can bring progress and 
improvement to the economics and to the culture of the 
world. May the new year .see our common wishes for a 
progressive reconciliation and mutual understanding 
converted into a living reality ! ” 

Reconciliation and mutual understanding between the 
nations — ^these were the basis of Hindenburg’s foreign 
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policy. What had become of the fears of the foreign nations, 
the hopes of the Chauvinists, that the aged Field-Marshal 
would stir up a war of revenge, would plunge Europe and 
the world into incalculable political confusion ? “He who 
knows war, desires peace.” This aged soldier longed for 
nothing more urgently than for an ever-closer unity among 
the nations. The peace policy introduced by Stresemann 
found in Hindenburg its most powerful supporter. The 
foreign minister, Stresemann, soon knew what a firm hold 
he had on the Reichspresident. 

The German Nationalists withdrew from the cabinet 
as a demonstration against the Locarno Treaty. Attempts 
of the Conservatives were not lacking to sway Hindenburg 
against Stresemann’s “ sickly ” peace policy, but every 
effort, every direct and indirect attempt to influence him, 
was doomed to failure. The keenest advocate of an annexa- 
tional war policy, had become a warm supporter of peace 
and of a friendly understanding among the nations. Only 
gradually did the foreign nations understand the reality 
of this transformation. At first the foreign Press was 
astounded and rather sceptical of the genuineness of the 
declarations of Reichspresident von Hindenburg that he 
was amdous for peace among the nations. They thought 
that he aimed at hoodwinking Germany’s former enemies. 
The world was to be lulled into a false security. But all 
who came into touch with Hindenburg soon felt that 
hypocrisy was foreign to his character, that he only 
expressed what he knew to be right. The new Reichs- 
president soon earned the confidence of foreign 
powers. » 

One of the most important American newspapers, the 
Mew York Times, thus gave its opinion of Hindenburg : 
“ Character is the greatest trait in Hindenburg. Hinden- 
burg commands respect. The essense of his existence is 
determination and simplicity. Everyone has instinctive 
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tru^t in him. If one could give life to a block of granite, 
then it would resemble Rcichsprcsidcnt Hindenburg, 
Hin .simple, unaffected manner helped him to fame during 
the war. His fame as a peacemaker, which followed later, 
history will perhaps assess even higher than his military 
fame.” An English newspaper declared : “ Hindenburg’s 
fame does not rest on what he does and what he says : he 
is famous because of w hat he is.” “ We must admit,” 
staled the Daily Telegraph a year after Hindenburg’s 
accession to office, “ that most English people were 
mistaken in their judgment of Hindenburg. He shows the 
greatest icspect for the republican constitution. He has 
l)ccomc the bulwark of the Republic. Nothing is more 
astounding than that to-day the Nationalists treat him as a 
deserter, and that the Socialists hail him as deliverer. He 
has given to German policy a measure of constancy and 
sincerity which it has not had for decades. When a man 
like Hindenburg puts his seal to the entrance of Germany 
into the League of Nations, it is something more than a 
matter of a handsome gesture.” 

Under the regime of the new Reichspresident, 
Germany’s foreign policy made gratifying progress. These 
were the years of Stresemann’s greatest successes. The 
Locarno policy was further modified to Germany’s advan- 
tage. The sun of the Dawes Plan shone in the heavens, a 
mighty stream of loans flowed into the country from 
abroad. Unfortunately the money was frequently put to 
wrong use, often to unproductive objects or to exaggerated 
nationalisation schemes. The reconstruction of economic 
life with the^help of capital from foreign countries, made 
rapid progress, often too rapid to succeed- New factories 
shot up out of the ground. Old factories were restored, 
without sufficiently considering whether the increased 
capacity of production corresponded to the marketmg 
possibilities. Far-seeing minds already saw the threatening 
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reaction. Never yet has there been a lasting boom of the 
market. Economic crises and times of depression always 
follow abnormal prosperity. Reparations were not paid 
from home resources, but with the help of loans. The 
indebtedness to foreign countries increased, but money was 
literally thrust upon Germany. It was relatively easy to 
govern, with this superfluous money. There were no 
difficulties in the public finances. When the revenue 
admirustration sprang a leak, it was always quickly stopped 
by new foreign loans. Germany became a member of the 
League of Nations. She was again to enjoy the same rights 
as other great nations. Stresemann occupied a place in 
the councils of the nations. True, Germany was not 
treated with particular deference, but she could certainly 
throw her weight into the scale. She was regarded again 
as a great power. In comparison with former years, that 
meant a considerable improvement. The overwhelming 
majority of the German people stood firm behind Strese- 
mann’s peace policy. Hmdenburg was also convinced 
that Germany could not, and must not, pursue any other 
foreign policy. 

On April 8th, 1926, Hindenburg celebrated his sixtieth 
anniversary as a soldier. As in the year 1916 — on the 
occasion of his fiftieth anniversary, when he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the East Prussian army, in the Iwad- 
quarters at Kovno — he now stood once again under the 
old flags of the Prussian regiments. Foreign countries 
also sent their congratulations to the Reichspresident. 
The day was celebrated with great military pomp, with 
tattoos and torchlights, with the participation of the 
Reichswehr and of the old regiments and war associates. 
The Conservatives in the whole country took advantage 
of this occasion to indulge in rather flamboyant patriotic 
speeches. But foreign countries were not misled by this 
military pomp. On the contrary, the foreign newspapers 
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stated that Hindenburg was the most faithful guardian of 
the Republican constitution. The Manchester Guardian 
declared that Hindenburg had shown the greatest loyalty 
to the Republican constitution, although he did not like 
it. He had always observed the laws of the Republic to 
which he had pledged himself, even though in his inner- 
most thoughts he did not agree with it. “ We cannot like 
or unreservedly admire Hindenburg’s typical Prussian 
personality, but we must acknowledge that his person 
shows a sincerity and dignity which has won universal 
recognition. Under his Presidency the German people 
will experience no unpleasant surprises. They know that, 
and therefore they trust him.” 

That Hindenburg, this aged, enthusiastic soldier, as 
President also of the defence forces, felt the greatest 
interest in encouraging them in every direction, goes 
without saying. But he also kept strictly to the limits of the 
treaties made with our former opponents. He alwa^^ 
advocated, however, the policy of making the most of the 
military resources which the Versailles Treaty had allowed 
us, were all the more prominent. Only the latest inventions 
of military science, only the best and most modern war 
material should be secured for the Reichswehr, he con- 
tended. The Reichswehr was not a police force, he said, 
and*not, as was often asserted by the Social Democrats, 
intended only to protect the constitution in extreme 
urgency against revolutionary attacks. According to the 
view of the Reichspresident, it must also uphold the tradi- 
tions of the old army and, in case of need, defend Germany 
against outside enemies. When the Reichstag desired to 
economise an^ make reductions in the army estimates, 
Hindenburg intervened. Apart from the Social Democrats 
and the Communists, the majority of Parliament under 
Hindenburg’s leadership had showed themselves inclined 
to approve the estimates. Even the Social Democratic 
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party withdrew its opposition against the Class B. 
armoured cruisers. This party, since its partici- 
pation in the government of the country, had, on 
the whole, developed more and more into a national 
party. 

Hindenburg, as Reichspresident, also frequently visited 
the great military manoeuvres, travelled to Doberitz to 
inspect the troops, and never missed the Reichswehr 
manoeuvres. In spite of all the physical strain they 
entailed they were for him days of recreation. Hour after 
hour he watched the movements of the troops, himself 
interv'ening occasionally, but always with tact and restraint. 
In consideration of the strained financial position of the 
Reich, it was necessary for the Reichswehr to practice the 
greatest economy. The manoeuvres were frequently on a 
strictly limited scale. Naturally this did not please Hin- 
denburg, but he was much too sensible to oppose 
the necessary economy measures of the Minister of 
Finance. 

On his accession to office, Hindenburg issued the follow- 
ing address to the nation’s defence forces ; “ With pride 
and joy I salute the army and the navy. Through hard 
discipline, and loyalty in the smallest details of your work 
advance to triumph and success ! The basis of your 
strength rests on the old sense of duty and of order, T3ut 
your service belongs to the present and to the future ; to 
the people and to the State. Be loyal to your oath and to 
the tasks to which the constitution calls you.” The generals 
and admirals of the forces were received by him the day 
after his accession to office, with the following words : 
“ This small German force stands to-day untouched by the 
struggles of parties and political opinions. It is supported 
by its sense of duty towards the great traditions of our old 
national army. May you further succeed in making the 
German Reichswehr the effective instrument of an 
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iionourable will to peace, which alone it must 
be!” 

On the occasion of the celebration of his sixtieth anni- 
versary as a soldier, Hindenburg replied in the following 
words to the congratulations of the Minister of the Reichs- 
wehr, Dr. Gessler : “ You will not blame me, as an old 
soldier, if I to-day, surrounded by these venerable historic 
flags, under ■which I have spent the greater part of my life, 
recall to niemoiy tlie proud old army in sad, painful 
remembrance. It was a national army, which had not 
only honourably fulfilled its object in protecting the 
Fatherland, but, furthermore, it was an educational 
establishment for our entire people ; a high school of 
devotion to duty and of love of the Fatherland. What 
we have lost in that army wc can only fully realise when it is 
no longer with us.” 

On this occasion he also reminded tlie military attaches 
who came to congratulate him, of tire necessity for agree- 
ment and the sinking of differences. Comradeship, as 
wc have always understood it,” declared Hindenburg, 
” means agreement and unity. Just now, when our people 
are in danger of .splitting up and w^eakening in daily 
conflicts of a political and denominational kind, we arc in 
dire need of this unity. VVe can only become great 
an (3 strong again, if wc unite in such a spirit of 
agreement.” 

On the national day of mourning, 1926, Hindenburg 
couched his sentiments in the following noble words : 
“ At the graves of our fallen, who sacrificed themselves for 
us all, discor^ must be silent. Wc are admonished against 
such discord by the memory of Germany’s sufferings, and 
by the sacred saci'ifice of those who fell in the war. They 
died that Germany might live. The strength of the German 
people will grow out of that sacrifice.” 

Hindenburg was never a bureaucrat. When he, in 
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his capacity as Kfajor, came into close touch for the first 
time with the punctilious administrative mechanism in the 
War Ministry', he was shocked at the pedantry and narrow- 
mindedness of the bureaucrats. To him, tlie man of 
action, the preciseness and red-tapism of the painfully 
exact officials, appeared strange. Nevertheless, he frankly 
acknowledged the outstanding qualities of the German 
Civil Service, which worked indeed in a cumbersome 
manner, but was extraordinarily reliable and fair-dealing. 
Also, as Reichspresident, he was always conscious of the 
fact that the German Civil Service had, by its unselfish 
and devoted labour, contributed much to assure public 
order and unity to the Reich in the years immediately 
following the collapse. And he knew that it was essential 
that this spirit of devotion to duty and to integrity must be 
maintained. 

On a visit to die Supreme Court of Justice in Leipzig, 
Hindenburg said : “Justice is the foundation and soul of 
the State. The higher the waves of political and economical 
strife surge, the firmer must be established the foundation 
of an impartial justice, which, untouched by the passions 
of that strife, maintains law and order. Therefore it is 
more than ever important, in these times of divergent 
political opinions, to maintain a high standard of justice 
and to ward off every attack on its independence.” 

Hindenburg was a devout Christian. Almost regularly 
he attended Divine service at Trinity Church to which 
he belonged. At one time Schleiermacher preached his 
famous sermons in this church. Sunday visitors could 
nearly always see the Reichspresident listenfijg attentively 
to the sermon, in the semi-darkness of this small, simple 
place of worship in the neighbourhood of the Wilhelms- 
platz. 

Although a strict Protestant, Hindenburg treated 
other religious bodies with complete understanding and 
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respect. At a reception of representatives of the Evangel- 
ical, Catiiolic and Jewish bodies on the day after his 
accession to ofBce, he said : “ Your declaration that you 
are anxious to devote your energy in your capacity as 
representative religious beliefs of the German peoples in 
the maintenenace of the State and to the reconstruction of 
our beloved Fatherland, fills me with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. I know full well what great efforts the religious 
societies have made towards the shaping of the spiritual 
life of the nation. I give }'Ou the renewed assurance that 
I respect with equal conscientiousness all denominations 
and views, and will always protect the spirit of our 
Volksgemeinschaft. May the conciliatoi^ attitude in 
the ranks of your churches and communities always 
find a corresponding mutual respect and co-opera- 
tion 1 ” 

The same request also formed the fundamental note 
of his New-Year message in 1927 : “ For the recovery of 
our nation, the first essential is that in all vital questions 
of our nation, the one mind and the combined compre- 
hensive strength of all the masses of our people should be 
brought into play. Therefore, on this day I urge all our 
people, all parties and all professions, not to place differ- 
ences of opinion and conflicting interests in the foreground, 
but to be guided in the first place by the consideration of 
the common interests of the Fatherland. These interests 
are not seiwed by stressing the importance of its separate 
sections, but by all parties acting conjoiiitly. One thing 
must bridge over all personal differences and unite all 
Germans, namely, the concern for Germany and its 
future.” 

Unfortunately, these noble words found the poorest 
response among those very circles which had elected 
Hindenburg as Reichspresident. With the growth of the 
Radical Parties, antagonisms became sharper and sharper, 
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more and more unbridgeable. An unreasoning anti- 
Semitic hatred developed in the nation. That was not 
the spirit which would briaig health to a sick nation ; 
tliat was not the spirit which the old soldier, Hindenburg, 
as head of the State, preached. 
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Hr.YDF.,VBURG AND HITLER 

N OTHIA'G w typical of the policy of llcichs- 

president Paul \-on Hindenburg as his admonition : 
“ Xo ad\ cnturcs ! " So long as Hiiidenburg stood at 
the head of the Reich, Germany undertook no adventures in 
its domestic or internal ional policy. Even after the death of 
Stresemann, the course taken by tiiat great diplomat and 
sincere patriot uas continued. All who expected Hinden- 
hurg to take specific steps in domestic and international 
politics, %\erc bilteily disappointed. Xo matter which 
way the wind blew, no matter how high the political 
passions rose, Hindenburg remained faithful to what his 
consiicnce recognised as the right thing. I'hat Germany 
had not suffered even moic acutely from the serious 
disorders and difliculties of the past six yeans, that the many 
mistakes and blundcns of the different administrations 
did not lead to a catastrophe, was undoublcdly due, to 
a great extent, to the honest, unflinching attitude of its 
President, It was always Hindenburg’s endeavour to 
withhold his support from any domestic or international 
political undertaking if the issue was in doubt. His 
advisers did^ their utmost to keep foraentors of trouble at 
a distance from the Reichspresident. But they could not, 
of course, keep the Reichspresident completely isolated. 
Even his responsible advisers, however, were not always 
right, and then they met with decided opposition from 
Hindenburg. 
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An amusing iillic anecdote is told in Berlin — non e veto, 
e bm Iwvato - if not true, it is a good story, at any rate ”). 

At the beginning of his term of office his immediate 
subordinates were frequently astonished because in the 
course of discussing some particular issue, he would 
suddenly put some very unpleasant questions. How did 
the Reichspresident know about the ins and outs of every- 
thing ? He could not have gathered this knowledge from 
the newspapers and newspaper-cuttings which were placed 
before him. The problem was solved quite by chance. 
He w'as always an early riser, and as Reichspresident he 
kept to this habit. In the mornings he went into tlie park, 
where he could stroll about undisturbed for a quarter of 
an hour before breakfast. One day, somebody who 
followed him for some reason or other, saw how Hinden- 
burg first of all looked round on all sides to see that nobody 
w'a.s watching him, then w'cnt quickly over to a small 
gate in the garden wall, took a key from his pocket, 
opened the gate, took a packet of newspapers from an 
old newspaper-woman who was waiting there ; and then 
with his booty under his arm, returned quickly into the 
palace. One can believe that he would be quite capable 
of that, for he did not like anything to be concealed from 
him, and always preferred to form his own opinion about 
everything. 

Shortly after his election a new Disarmament Note 
was received in Berlin from our former opponents. In 
an abandoned shed the Control Commission discovered 
some unserviceable gun-barrels. Furthermore, in the 
opinion of the Commission of Control, thg dismantling 
of the eastern forts had not been carried out with sufficient 
thoroughness. The members of the Right pricked up 
their ears. They looked forward with pleasure to the 
sharp retort which, under the inspiration of the new 
Reichspresident, would be despatched to the former 
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fneiny. But they were disappointed, i'ndcr Hiiwien- 
burg’s Presidency, a meeting of the Cabinet decided to 
send a note to Paris, moderate in tone and contents. If, 
under the Social Democrat, Ebert, and the peacc-politkiair 
Stresemann — who had “ allowed himself to be completely 
squashed ” by Briand — our diplomatic notes were couched 
in such a “ defeatist ” tone, that surprised no one. But 
something different was expected from Hindenburg. Yet 
the “ Catastrophe ” politicians were to be still further 
disappointed. Under the new Rcichspresidcnt, Stresemann 
conducted his foreign policy as before. The “ disgraceful ” 
Locarno Treaty was signed. In anger, the German 
Nationalists, who had chosen Hindenburg as th(ur leader, 
left the Go^'cmimcnt. The Foreign Minister, who had 
previously striven against the candidature of the Field- 
Marshal for the Presidency, now ackno\sIcdged in Hinden- 
bmg the surest supporter of his policy. Still the 
Conservatives did not give up hope. One day Hindenburg 
v\ould surely understand, and drop Stresemann ; all the 
more since the German foreign policy suffered various 
setbacks after Locarno. But again they were wrong. In 
spite of everything, tiie Rcichspresidcnt adhered to the 
course followed Htherto, as any other policy would, in 
his opinion, have damaged German interests. 

After Locarno the estrangement between the German 
Nationalists and Hindenburg became much more marked. 
Probably the Reichspresident felt it rather bitterly when 
his old supporters turned away from him and from the 
policy which he recognised as the right one. But he did 
not think of miming after them nor of deviating from his 
course. After the resignation of the German Nationalists 
the Government machine ran substantially smoother. 
Without any effort on the part of Hindenburg, a closer 
understanding between him and the Social Democrats 
gradually developed. The Republican Parties and 
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associations gradually came to see that Hindenburg, loyal 
to his oath, could hold his own as the guardian of the 
constitution. Suspicion vanished. Those who had strongly 
opposed Hindenburg’s candidature during the Presidential 
election, were at first sceptical, but very soon they, 
too, realised that he was right in the attitude he 
adopted. 

Although during the first yeaK of Hindenburg’s presi- 
dency there was a decided economic boom, there were 
some serious domestic and international crises. Still, 
owing to the wave of industrial prosperity, the taxgatherers 
reaped a rich harvest, so that in all public funds important 
balances were in hand. Most people forgot that Germany 
had lost the war, that a great part of her substance was 
consumed, that in spite of everything, we were an unarmed 
nation, and were not able to afford luxury. But even 
foreign countries placed complete trust in Germany and 
were keen to invest their money with us. Reconstruction 
made rapid progress. Unemployment decreased. The 
rationalisation of German industries provided many 
branches of industry with large orders. Shares advanced. 
Everywhere money was easily and quickly earned. 

But for all that, political squabbling was rife. Cabinets 
fell as the result of trifling disputes. Emergency decrees 
were not yet necessary. New Governments were fornfed. 
It was, of course, always more difficult to form a new 
Cabinet, but ultimately it could be done. The Reichs- 
president himself very rarely intervened. He called the 
Party leaders and appealed to their consciences. He 
pointed out that a Government could not |;>e carried on 
if there was no cohesion. Where, he asked them, was their 
united will ? Where was the co-operation of all the forces 
which were prepared to work together for reconstruction ? 
Consideration for the well-being of the Fatherland must 
be put first. If they were constantly working against each 
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other, instead of endeavouring to unite on a common 
basis, there would be no progress. 

The Parly leaders understood that the old soldier, this 
non-political general, was fundamentally right. Again 
they consulted together in the Reichstag and endeavoured 
to find a solution. They did not wish to be summoned 
again before the Rcichspixsident, to receive a second 
lecture. 

When the Luther Cabinet fell at Christmas, 1926, 
Hindenburg advised the Social Democrats to allow Luther 
to make another attempt. Ultimately they gave in and 
agreed to tlie formation of a new Luther Cabinet. On an 
average these Cabinet crises were repeated at least once a 
year. E\cit the new Luther Cabinet fell, owing to the 
flag-order, in consequence of which the German black- 
white-red flag was to fly in future from the German 
Embassies abroad. That was indeed too much for the 
Social Democrats. Hindenburg tried in vain to protect 
Luther, but the Republican Party took the flag question 
very seriously. The IMarx Cabinet replaced the Luther 
Cabinet. ^Vhen in 1927 the Social Democrats made a 
venomous attack on the Reichswehr, the domestic 
political situation reached such a critical point that the 
Marx Cabinet also fell. Hindenburg was distressed by the 
behaviour of the Social Democrats. Revelations about 
the alleged connections between the Reichswehr and the 
Red Army were bound to make difficulties for German 
foreign policy. A Cabinet of the Centre Party, which 
found itself in the minority, and must in every case seek 
support either from the Right or the Left, was no longer 
considered possible by the Reichspresident. Luther’s policy 
had already shown an eternal swinging first to the Right and 
then to the Left. The Government worked its economic 
and social policies with the German Nationalists and its 
foreign policy with the Social Democrats. The first Marx 
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Cabinet also tried the same game, but the Social Demo- 
crats torpedoed it with their revelations about negotiations 
which were alleged to be proceeding between Russia and 
Germany. 

At last Hindenburg decided to clear up the state of 
affairs in domestic politics. In his view the German 
Nationalists were capable of government. He told them 
that they must now show what they were able to do 
in a responsible position. But they came to no agreement. 
The old familiar parliamentary bargaining dragged on 
for weeks. Then Hindenburg summoned the leaders 
of the Centre parties, and after that those of the German 
Nationalists. The Centre did not trust the Right. But 
Hindenburg’s earnest appeal induced the Central Party 
leaders to put aside their differences and to try to pull 
with the German Nationals. Hindenburg was fully aware 
of his responsibility, for ultimately the Reichspresident 
appointed the Chancellor and at the latter’s suggestion, 
the Cabinet ministers. After long consideration he 
entrusted with the formation of a Government Chancellor 
Marx, his former opponent at the Presidential election, 
who was then supported by the urdted Central parties 
and by those of the Left. For Hindenburg, this former 
rivalry was no ground for objection. The old Party leaders 
shook their heads. Such things had never before existed 
in the domestic political life of Germany. Where was 
Party loyalty, if to-day a coalition could be formed with 
this, and to-morrow with that Party ? To-day the Centre 
Party governed with the Left ; to-morrow, by order of the 
Reichspresident, they would be marching together with 
the German Nationalists. 

But Hindenburg’s letter to Marx was to the point. 
His words were sincere and definite : “ I hereby direct 
you, Herr Chancellor, to undertake the formation of a 
Government on the b^is of a majority of the Centre 
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parties of the Reichstag, with the utmost despatch. At 
the same time I appeal to the parlies of the Reichstag to 
put on one side personal ideas and differences of opinion, 
in tlie interests of the Fatherland ; to form an alliance 
under your leadership and to join forces beirind a Govern- 
ment whicli is determined to work, not for and not against 
a single party, but hiithfully for the constitution and for 
the well-being of the Fatherland. The new Government 
ought, even if it does not contain any representatives of 
the Left, ncvcrtiiclcs.s, to undertake the special duty of 
watching over the interests of the working classes, in the 
same way that they look after the other needs of the 
State.” 

No German Chief-of-State had ever before spoken to the 
parties of the Reichstag in this manner. The appeal 
had its effect. After a few days the new Cabinet was 
formed. A German National, owner of a manorial estate 
and retired District Administrator, Herr von Keudell, 
was appointed Minister of the Interior. But immediately 
a political feud began. The Social Democrats made 
bitter attacks on Herr von Keudell, who, in his capacity 
as an estate-owner, was reproached with having supported 
the Kapp putsch. In the Reichstag, photographs were 
passed from hand to hand, showing Herr von Keudell 
standing in front of his manor-house surrounded by 
members of an illegally armed organisation. The left 
wing of the Centre Party also became suspicious. The 
entire Left went into opposition. But Hindenburg wanted 
to keep the Cabinet of the Right, Again there were long 
conversations with the Party leaders, again the Reiciis- 
president exhorted them to bury the old hatchet, to direct 
their attention to the future and to raise no further 
dissensions. 

Generally speaking, the Reichspresident, on principle, 
intervened as little as possible in Germany’s internal and 
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foreign affairs. This wise moderation was recognised by 
all parties, and lent special emphasis to Hindenburg’s 
words, whenever he broke his customary reserve. Once 
Hindenburg departed from this principle and allowed 
himself to be drawn into an electoral struggle. The 
plebiscite regarding the grants to the Princes gave rise to 
intense feeling. Expropriation was emphatically cham- 
pioned by the Left. The opposition saw in the expro- 
priation law, however, an attack on what appeared to them 
as sacred private property. The leader in this fight against 
expropriation to the Princes, was the ex-Kaiser’s former 
Minister of the Interior, von Loebell. It was Loebell who 
also induced the Reichspresident to write him a letter 
in which he expressed himself as being strongly opposed 
to the expropriation. This letter expressed the private 
opinion of the Reichspresident, and was not intended for 
publication. But Herr von Loebell had hardly received 
it when its contents were known all over the country. 
Copies of the letter were circulated in millions to all 
sections of the population. The Conservatives considered 
this an unpardonable misuse of the name of the Supreme 
Head -of the State. With all parties it was an unwritten 
law, that the Reichspresident should not be drawn into 
political struggles. Large numbers of the population fose 
in revolt against the publication of this letter. It was 
made use of in tlie referendum campaign as a means of 
influencing the voters ; but would have been better left 
alone. People were not accustomed to such intervention 
on the part of Hindenburg. This letter, the cause of so 
many disputes, was as follows : “ That I, vdio have spent 
my life in the service of the Prussian kings and the German 
Kaiser, feel this plebiscite first of all as a great injustice, 
and also as an exhibition of a regrettable lack 
of traditional sentiment and of great ingratitude, I 
do not need to explain to you any further. The 
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ven' foundation of a comtitutional state is the legal 
recognition of property, Tlic expropriation proposal 
offends against moral principles and the principles of 
justice.” 

That Hindenburg advocated this opinion, is, in accord- 
ance tvitii his whole uprbringing, quite natural ; but it 
would have been better had he not given expression to it 
in his capacity of Rcichsprcsident. 

Fifteen million votcis, men and women, who likewise 
stood on the ground of morality and justice, voted against 
the Princes, but with a bare majority, the bill became law. 
In the Reichstag the Social Democrats entered very 
emphatic protests against the Rcichsprcsident’ s influence 
in the election. The storm, however, soon subsided. 
Hindenburg had only given expression to his opinion 
in a private letter. The blame lay with those who had 
misused this expression of opinion. 

But apart from this unfortunate incident, throughout 
the Reich the so-called “ Hindenburg course ” was 
followed, that is to say, that the political programme at 
home and abroad was conducted with considerable 
restraint. So the year 1 927 passed without any momentous 
dcv^elopmcnts. 

The Tannenbcrg Memorial was to dedicated. Nearly 
the whole nation seemed to be gathered on the battlefield. 
Hindenburg appeared at the head of a cav^alry regiment. 
Numerous black, wdiitc and red flags were flying together 
with the Pinssian colours from the turrets and battlements 
of the mighty monument, while among these only an occa- 
sional black, --red and gold Weimar flag floated. The 
Field-Marshal stood on this former scene of bloodshed, 
not as the hero of Tannenberg, but as supreme head of the 
State. And not as Field-Marshal, but as Rcichsprcsident, 
did he proclaim to the listening world : “ The accusation, 
that Germany was guilty of the greatest of all wara, we, 
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the whole German nation in every walk of life, unanim- 
ously reject. Not envy, hatred or lust of conquest, placed 
the weapons of war in our hands. Germany is ready at 
any time, to prove this before an impartial tribunal ! ” 

Telegraph and telephone immediately flashed the 
Reichspresident’s speech throughout the world. Does the 
German Government intend to reopen the question of 
war guilt, the foreign nations anxiously asked. By an 
overwhelming majority, the German people were con- 
vinced, however, that they alone were not to blame for the 
war. In spite of the many mistakes and follies of the 
former Kaiser’s Government, even Wilhelm II himself 
had never wanted the war. As Baron von Eckardstein 
rightly emphasised : “ In consequence of our political 
stupidity we have in fact actually played the role of hireling 
to England. . . . That Wilhelm II had ever at any time 
seriously wanted a war, appeared to those who knew his 
fundamentally timid nature, to be very doubtful.” 

Although all parties in the Reichstag agreed that the 
Treaty of Versailles was based upon an extorted confession 
of guilt, and although many leaders of thought abroad 
had given public expression to this opinion, the Govern- 
ment did not consider the time was yet ripe for the repudia- 
tion of war-guilt. The peace policy, which had begun so 
hopefully, would be endangered by so rash an act. The 
Reichspresident had not made his speech extempore. 
In order to gratify the great masses of German Nationalists 
as far as statesmanlike prudence permitted, the Govern- 
ment had requested the Reichspresident to repudiate, 
in vigorous terras, on the Tannenberg battlefield, the 
accusation of Germany’s guilt. 

On October 2nd, 1927, Germany celebrated a national 
holiday. On that day Reichspresident Paul von Hinden- 
burg was eighty years old. The Government did every- 
thing possible to pay Hindenburg the highest honour. 
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iMan} month hciare, coih'c Jmns fur the liiudenburg Fund 
for the relief f the ‘buffering w.ir-vieiisiiv were instituted. 
The repreM‘...iiiivcs of the old OiRceiV Clorps were 
je^semblrd in ihe spueiom b.mqufiing-''Uluns of the Berlin 
Zoolcjgiral Gauieuv under the le.itlership of Field-Marshal 
\tj« Maekrnsen. and even in the tiniest village ittns, the 
hralih of the vetterable iieUI-tnarshal was drunk by 
httnclrcds of tlinusaiub. As a special luutmtr the Govern- 
ment prcsetued th.e Reii hspresitleni with an exact replica 
<if the relelnated fn e-huiuhe<i-jneee table-service of 
Fiedrtiek the (ireai. I’he ReiGidjank struck c^nm with 
the itnage of Hindeuhun;, fa- tiit ulation. 

'Flu* (jcrinan indiMiiai iind agruuUural bodies had 
aef|nired the ant ieni fanuiy e>iaie of Xeudeck from 
Hindeiibuiii's sbtrr-in-law and presented it to him as a 
birthday gift. The old manor had been demolished, and 
in its place stood a magnilicerit new bnilding in which 
the Reiehspresideni etnild rest after tine strain of his 
ofTit iai duties. 

It is unnecessary to go iiutt details of subsequent political 
happenings, as they deal with Cabinet reslmfliings and 
parly stpiubblcs which pained Ilindeabnrg and ga\"c him 
a lot of worry, but which really did not appeal iti the 
slightest to a man whose interest.s were centred in the 
wcltarc of the Fatlieriand as a whohs Wluui the Xational 
Soeialist.s and the German Nationalists tried to induce him 
to dismiss Briining, he stubbornly refused, with the result 
that he had to face the full fuiy of their wrath. They 
now demanded that Hindejxburg himself should resign. 
The only rcastwi for iiis not complying wnth their demand 
was that he was convinced that, as he was not concerned 
with party bickerings, it wa.s liis duty to remain in office 
until the country had recovered from its internal maladies. 

On New Year’s Day, 1932, Hindenburg made an 
appeal to the common sense of the world on the issues 
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which his Chancellor had already strenuously advocated. 
“The terrible sacrifices that we are making,” he said, 
“justify us in appealing before the whole world against 
obstacles being placed in the way of our national recovery 
by the imposition of intolerable burdens. In the question 
of disarmament, too, Germany must not be debarred from 
her undoubted rights. Our claim to equal secmity with 
other nations is so clear that it cannot be contested ! ” 

A few days after the President’s message, Bruning 
announced that the condition of Germany made it impos- 
sible for him to continue “ reparations ” payments. The 
French national Press greeted this declaration with a 
a spate of invective and threats of enforcing payments, 
but Italy, England and America weighed the statements 
issued by the President and by Bruning dispassionately, 
A new conference was summoned to deal with the joint 
questions of reparations and economic conditions. Bruning 
headed the German deputation. The negotiations that 
ensued showed clearly that the period of payment of 
tribute was coming to a close. 

But Germany now had to face the menace of domestic 
troubles. The period of Hindenburg’s tenure of the 
presidency of the Reich was drawing to a close. Bruning 
endeavoured through the medium of personal negotiations 
with Hitler and Hugenberg to arrange for an extension 
of Hindenburg’s term of office, but they declined, on con- 
stitutional grounds, to consider the proposal. They 
iiisisted that a new election should be held. 

In response to pressure brought to bear upon him by 
large and influential sections of the peopk, Hindenburg 
agreed to offer himself again as a candidate. He would 
have infinitely preferred to spend the evening of his life 
in Neudeck, far away from the turmoil of political wrang- 
lings, but his sense of duty commanded him to obey the 
summons of his people. 
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“After giving serious thought to the matter,” he 
stated m an. address issued to the people in tlie middle 
of February, 1932, “ I have decided from a sense of my 
responsibility for the fate of our Fatherland, to present 
myself as a candidate for a further term of ofBcc. The fact 
that tlie demand that I should seek a further term of office 
has been made not by a political party, but by large sec- 
tions of the general public, makes me regard it as my duty 
to respond to their call. Should I be elected, I .shall con- 
tinue to set VC the Fatherland to the best of my ability faith- 
fully and conscientiously, in order to secure freedom 
and justice abroad for it, as nell as harmonious co-opera- 
tion and progicss at home. And if I am not elected, I shall 
have sa\*cd myself from the I'cproach of having deliber- 
ately abandoned my post when my countiy' was in direst 
need. In my view there is only one genuine national 
goal— -the fusion of all sections of our people for their 
fight for existence, the selfless devotion of every German 
to the stern struggle for tiic maintenance of our nation.” 

A large section of patriotic Germans still fervently 
hoped that the nation %\ould be spared the imneces.sary 
oideal of a presidential election. But the Right would not 
entertain the idea of allowing Briming to remain in office 
as (.'.hancclior of the Reich. The Press bureau of the 
Nazi Party de<land that tiny were determined to abolish 
the .system of goveinmcnt that had been intioduced on 
November gth, 1918, and ^vi^h the end of the Bruning 
Cabinet there would be an end of that system. Further- 
more, in vitvt of the political situation, tlie German 
Nationalists could not vote this time for Hindenburg, as 
they had done in 1925. And so the President of the Reich 
entered the lists against Hitler and against Dusterberg, 
whom the Steel Helmets and the German Nationalists 
respectively had championed, and against Thalmann, 
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whom the Communists had pledged themselves to support. 
The venerable President had to endure a lot of insults 
from the very electors who had previously supported him 
so staunchly. 

On March 15th the result was announced. The poll 
totalled 37,660,000 votes, of which 18,500,000 were cast 
for Hindenburg, and he had beaten Adolf Hitler, his only 
competitor of any account, by 7,000,000 votes. Neverthe- 
less, as he had failed to attain an absolute majority by 
about 200,000 votes, it was found necessary to hold another 
election on April loth. This time Hindenburg secured 
an absolute majority, nearly 20,000,000 votes having been 
cast for him. 

This election further deepened the gulf which divided 
the German people, and made the prospect of that internal 
solidarity which was essential for the strengthening of 
Germany’s position in dealing with the other powers, 
seem more and more remote. It was soon obvious that 
the Briining Cabinet would not last much longer. Shortly 
before his departure to Geneva to attend the Disarmament 
Conference, an emergency decree for the suppression of 
the S-S. and the S.A. throughout the whole Reich was 
passed. This was a coercive measure of a type which 
has never, throughout the course of history, succeeded 
in stamping out any great popular movement. 

Briining found himself forced to resign on May 30th, 
1932, and Hindenburg was determined to make another 
effort to stand by the Constitution, and to form a new 
Government in accordance with parliamentary procedure. 
He interviewed the leaders of the various parties, among 
them Hitler, whom he now met for the first time. Doctor 
Goebbels contended that after the fall of the Briining 
Cabinet, the National Socialists were entitled to assume 
control of the Reich. They would only consent to a 
coalition government on condition of the carrying out of 
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tlicir programme in full. The President declined to see 
eye to eye with Dr. Goebbels, and asked Franz von Papen 
to form a Cabinet, With a view to appeasing the steadily 
increasing unrest among the Nazis, the recent ban on the 
S.S. and S.A. was rescinded. But even this step failed to 
end the intestine troubles of the country. It was regarded 
rather as a tacit admission of the Government's impotence. 
The acts of violence committed by the rowdy elements 
attached to the various political parties became such a 
menace to the public peace that emergency decrees 
banning public meetings and processions were passed. 

The von Papen Government’s achievements at Lausanne 
and Geneva were not calculated to appease the growing 
restlessness of the German people. Another General 
Election was held on July 31st, which resulted in a 
enormous increase in the power of the National Socialists, 
who polled nearly 14,000,000 votes, and secured 230 seats 
in the Reichstag. The Communists, too, increased their 
strength. But despite the decided victoiy of the National 
Socialists at the polls, the von Papen Government still 
remained in office. 

The internal political .situation became more mmachig 
from day to day. The civil s\ar -vvliith had been raging 
for^.scveral months in an underhand manner teas threaten- 
ing to develop into open conflict. To combat the ruthless 
brutality of the terrorists, special courts with power to 
inflict tite death penalty were established. The efforts 
of the Chancellor to strengthen his position by the inclusion 
of the National Socialists in his Cabinet proved abortive, 
despite the fact that Hindenburg did his utmost to effect 
this solution of the problem. Hitler declined to permit 
representatives of his Party to accept seats in the von 
Papen Cabinet, and demanded for himself full control of 
the Government and of the administration of the Reich. 
Turbulent scenes ensued in the Reichstag. Things came 
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to such a pass that once again an appeal to the country 
became imperative. November and was fixed as the date 
for another General Election. 

General von Schleicher, the Minister of War, was the 
strongest member of the von Papen Cabinet. He took a 
bold stand in foreign politics, and threatened to leave the 
League of Nations and to refuse to attend any further 
sessions of the Disarmament Conference if Germany was 
not granted the rights to which she was entitled. His bold 
stand aroused fierce indignation in Paris, but von Schleicher 
stuck to his guns. In due course the German Government 
announced that they would not send a representative to 
the meeting of the Disarmament Conference which was to 
open on September 2 1 st. 

The result of the General Election, which was announced 
on November 6th, showed a reverse for the National 
Socialists. They lost thirty-five seats, fifteen of which went 
to the Communists, who were now represented by one 
hundred deputies in the Reichstag. This election, too, had 
failed to lead to the definite strengthening of any of the 
warring parties, and so the von Papen Cabinet took office 
again on November i8th. 

Hindenburg held a series of conferences again with the 
various parties, and displayed extraordinary energy and 
initiative for a man now in his eighty-sixth year. Hugen- 
burg, Kaas, Dingeldey and Hitler were in turn summoned 
before the President. His interview with Hider, which was 
private, lasted for more than an hour. A few days later 
Hitler, accompanied by Goring and Doctor Frick, called 
on Hindenburg and informed him that hi» Party could 
only co-operate with a government which was led by 
himself. To many this intransigent attitude seemed 
utterly incomprehensible- They failed to realise that the 
Nazis were in reality not a political party ; they were a 
movement, or, more striedy, a school of philosophy. 
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It would be illogical for them to accept, any com- 
promise. 

Hindenburg now asked Hitler to state the conditions 
under which a party' led by him would secure a definite 
majority in the Reichstag. He also emphasised the 
stipulation that the composition of any Cabinet formed by 
Hitler .shotild be subject to his approval. He also retained 
for himself the right of appointing the Minister of War and 
the Foreign Minister, and refused to saction any alteration 
of Article 48 of the Constitution of the Reich. Finally, he 
asked Hitler to give him a detailed outline of the economic 
programme which he had in mind. 

“ You know,” said Hindenburg in his statement to 
Hitler on November 21st, “ that I rcpre.sent the principle 
of a ‘ Prasidial ’ Cabinet. By that I mean a cabinet the 
head of which is not a party leader, but a man who is 
above party consideration, and that I place special 
confidence in a man of this type. You have stated that 
you could only guarantee the support of your movement 
for a cabinet led by yourself, the leader of the party. 
Nos\ if I accept your point of view, I must insist th*it such 
a cabinet as you contemplate will base the support of the 
majority of the deputies in the Reichstag, for this 
I'cason I ask ytm, as the leader (,tf the strongest party, 
to state whether, and under what conditions, ytai could 
secure for a government led by you <1 safe working 
majority in the Reichstag with a definite w'orkablc 
programme on which you were all agreed,” 

• 

Hitler said that he feared that he could not agree with 
the President’s terms, and put forward on his ow'u account 
the following proposals : 

I. The President of the Reich is to ask me to submit 
to him within forty-eight hours of his commissioning me 
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for the task, a concise programme of the domestic, 
foreign, economic and political measures which I 
propose to carry through. After he has approved of 
this programme, I shall submit a list of ministers within 
twenty-four hours to the President. 

2. In addition to other members of the government 
for the time being who are to be taken over under my 
ministry, I shall propose to the President to appoint as 
Minister of War General von Schleicher, whom I know, 
and who enjoys the confidence of the President. 

3. The President will then appoint me as Chancellor 
of the Reich, and will confirm the appointment of the 
ministers recommended by me, and approved by him. 

4. The President will commission me to undertake the 
preliminary constitutional steps for putting this Cabinet 
on a working basis, and for this purpose he will give me 
those full powers which have never been refused to 
parliamentary Chancellors of the Reich in such critical 
periods as the present. 

5. I promise that I shall devote all my personal energy 
and .all the energy of my movement to the restoration of 
our Fatherland. 


e 

In a letter written in courteous but very firm terms, 
the President assured Herr Hitler that his door would be 
always open to him, but that he was obliged to reject the 
proposals which he had submitted to him. The President 
contended that a “ Prasidial ” Cabinet led by Herr Hitler 
must automatically evolve into a dictatorship by a party, 
entailing ail the consequences of such a dictatorship. The 
President pointed out that regard for his oath and con- 
scientious objections would not permit him to accept 
responsibility for such consequences. 

Although these negotiations proved abortive, they were 
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the means of bringing into close touch with each other 
those two men ivho liad in ctunmon an ardent interest in 
the welfare of Germany, and (jf inspiring in their hearts a 
feeling of mutual respect and confidence. 

The discussitais between the Reichspresident and the 
other Party leaders snou pntved the impossibility {)f a 
parliamentary dilution. It was difiicult for Hindenhurg to 
part with you Papen, to whom he felt bound by ties of 
fiitndship. But Papen could not hope fiir a majority in 
the R^'ithsuig. llie phulouraph of himself which the 
Prc'.idcnt presented to son Papen on his departure was 
insciibed : *' I had tt c(»miadt‘.” 

“ It is hard to he oldiyed to part with men witlt whom 
one has worked. It is the most diftietth duty of the head 
of tlie State." From tliese words, whieli the Reichs* 
piesident sp<,>ke a few weeks later to Rolf Brandt, it is 
possible to estimate the distress sshieii tlie resignatittn of 
his fellow -tMU'ker cost iiim. *Vs .suecessnr to von Papen, 
General von Schleieher was entrusted witli the formation 
of a cabinet, attd as ettrly us December 5th the new 
Cabinet received the sanction of the Reichspre.sidcnt. 
Chancellor von Schleieher also retained the oflkcs of 
Rcichswelir Mitiister and Commissioner of Prussia. 

doubt the Foreign Minister, Baron von Xcurath, 
achieved an important .success at Geneva. At last th<‘ Five- 
Power Conference acknowledged in principle Germanyks 
right to equality, and Germany was enabled to again take 
part in the Disarmament Conference. But the high hopes 
which in many circles had been placed in General von 
Schleicher as^he coming strong man were disappointed. 
Undoubtedly efforts were taken to assist agriculture in 
order to check severe hardship, but the crucial problem, 
the fight against unemployment and economic stress, carac 
no nearer to solution. Schleicher also suppressed Party 
quarrelling and internal political terrorism. He was 
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obviously, however, not the strong, reserved, personality of 
great resolutions, but rather, as Bade expressed it, “ a 
satellite nature, which always received its brilliance and 
illuminating power from the other stars of its constella- 
tion.” Rumours were spread abroad, supported by the 
military, that Schleicher inclined to the idea of a military 
dictatorship. Many looked forward to the re-assembling 
of the Reichstag at the end of January, filled with anxiety. 
But the National Socialists were full of hope. “ If 
Schleicher fails, then it is our turn,” wrote Dr. Goebbels 
in his diary. 

The uncertainty of the situation caused Herr von Papen, 
in agreement with the Reichspresident and the Chancellor, 
to discuss with Adolf Hitler, at Baron Schroder’s house in 
Cologne, the possibility of the creation of a great national 
united front. 

It was a hard blow for the Schleicher Cabinet when the 
National Socialists turned away from Schleicher. In view 
of the coming Reichstag sitting, the General explained to 
the President that the Government could only uphold 
their programme if the Reichspresident placed the order 
for dissolution at his disposal. Again Hindenburg was 
obliged to make a difficult decision. He wanted to keep 
Schleicher, for it became clearer every day that if Schleicher 
fell, only Hitler came into question for the post of Chan- 
cellor, and Hitler made it clear that he would not be 
satisfied with a partial authority. The hope that Hitler 
would be put off with the post of Vice-Chancellor was 
therefore vain. But no Government was able any longer 
to withstand the opposition of the NationalsSocialists. A 
military dictatorship would mean civil war. Moreover, the 
people had achiowledged Hitler by an overwhelming 
majority, and for the Reichspresident there was only one 
rule — “ Right and Duty.” 

I have taken an oath,” thus Hindenburg expressed 
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hiwM^lf Ui Rolf Brandt, “ and I shall kfxp it. You see, I 
ran do nothing else hut say this a^ain and again. Oh, if 
onlv thrv %votihl understand me ; if tltrv would only be 
united. Hurrly it is better if serinuslyjuinded men .shake 
hands, rather ili.in adopt a threaletiing attitude tt* one 
another. You cann«<i !ov e the I'atherland only oit Sunday’s, 
as it were. Y«ni tuu-'l aUva\s hold it in high esteem. You 
must hold it in stu'h high rsjccm tliat yoti even forget 
yourwlf. Our uatum has .ueimtplishcd so murli — it will 
get through. Things do not move so fiuiekly as the 
younger genrr.ition thinks ; yoit must be patient and 
courageous. With (oKr.s help, I believe wc shall get 
through. We .shall proceed step by step, but \vc shall get 
thnnigh, if wr are true to mmelves,” 

Schleicher became nu>re insistent. Again ami again he 
asked for the order for dissolution. After a rarcful examina- 
tion of ail the circumstances, houever, Ilintlenljurg did not 
fed in a position to eontply with Schleicher’s wishes. The 
nna’coidabk consequence of this refusal was the resignation 
of the Government on January 30ih, 1933. On that same 
day conversations took place between the Reichspr«*sidcEt, 
Hugenburg and Hitler, through the go«>d r>fficrs of Herr 
von Papen, Although Hindenburg had nf)l overcome his 
fear that a government under Hiller’.s kadei'ship would be 
forcibly transformed into a party dictatorship, he itevcr- 
theless put aside his former objections at the call of duty. 
Only his nearest relatives and friends knew wliat mental 
struggles preceded this decision. The appointment of 
Hitler meant the renunciation of w'hat was sacred to the 
old Prussian »classes, to whom Hindenburg felt himself 
bound at heart. But Hindenburg again placed the general 
welfare before his own wishes, as he had done in igi 8 . As 
soon as he perceived, after scrupulous examination, what 
appeared to be the right thing for Germany, there was, for 
the old soldier, no further wavering. In the afternoon it 
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of a inw PajhanKni, thr ■Ocrnian people raay tkfiisc t«* 
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The t«nuai Idtttion was hxvd for Sunday, March &»* 

A(k4! link*! alsr* addressed an appi^^ to the Germw 
people and annoumed die characleratics^ of the ffw ^ 
pJan tif reoiganisalion w’hich was to be carried out ^ 
four-) f ai phms. Wiiliiii four years,” said the 

“ tlie German peasant must be freed fiwtn poverty* » 

four years, unemployment must be finally p''***«*'“*Mi 

The appointment of Hitler did i^t to 

The secret civil wfsir spms^ ; the inte^WW'*® 
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agaitist the Reich rontinticd. T!u* situatimi in Prussia 
was so threatening that Himh'nlntrg, in arcordanrc with 
Article 48 of the C'onstitutirm, invested tin* entire powers 
of the deposed Pru<dan (loventnietit in die Reichs- 
commissioner for Prussia, and orderetl a ne%e elec firm of the 
Prussian Diet for March ^fh. 'rhis procedure caused some 
alarm in the snuthiusi prmincts of Clermany, which 
feared an attack upon their Hpecial riglus. In Bavaria* 
especially, the mimh of she peoph" were in a ferment. 
Irrrsponsihle circles toyed openly .me! secretly svith the 
idea (>r a seces'ion from the Keish. Ewn olhrial circles 
whimpered of the esi.ibii'.hnn'ni of an independent 
rule. 

Wlien mischievous hands set tlie Reiclistag on fire, the 
whole situation was illuminated .as though by a flash of 
lightning. Tills heacon, however, did not light the fires 
of civil war, but wa-s the .signal for a ruthless attack on the 
Communist enemy. During the .same night 5000 Com- 
munist leaders and agent.s were arrested by order of 
Giffing, and thus the danger of civil u ar was averted. 
Reiclispresklent \'on Hindi'iiburg Issued an emergency 
decree for the protection of the people and tiu’ Htate. This 
decree aulomatic.tUy invalidated important .irticles of the 
Cymtitution unlil further noticf'. 'I’he fh-aih penalty was 
threatened for high treason and sabotage, lluit was the 
birth of the X.ational Revolution. 

The result of the poll on March fph secured an alxsolute 
majority for the National Sotiaiisis together with the 
black-whitc-red Front Rank Fighters, and confirnu'd the 
fact that Hmdenfaurg’s decision of January ^uth teas in 
accordance with the will of the majority. Events nosv 
moved with great speed. To die great joy of the people in 
Munich, General Ritter von Rpp was appointeti Reichs- 
commissioner for Bavaria, and order was established. 
Homage was also paid to the old German fia^ wliich led 
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us in the war. Beside them flew the swastikas. “ These 
flags,” stated Hindenburg’s Flag Decree, “ connect the 
glorious past of the German Reich and the vigorous 
regeneration of the German Nation.” 

March 2rst, the day on which the new Reichstag met 
for the first time, was a general holiday. The dedication 
of the Third Reich took place in the time-honoured 
Garrison Church at Potsdam, and the Reichspresident 
addressed the Government in the following moving 
words : 

“ By my order of February ist of this year, I dissolved 
the Reichstag, so that the German people themselves 
could define their attitude to the new Government of the 
National Alliance formed by me. In the parliamentary 
election of March 5th, the German nation has placed 
itself behind this Government, thus giving it the constitu- 
tional foundation for its work. Difiicult and manifold are 
the tasks which you, Herr Reichschancellor, and you, my 
Ministers, have before you. In the sphere of domestic and 
international politics, in political economy at home as in 
the world, there are difficult problems to be solved and 
important decisions to be taken. I know that both 
Chancellor and Government will take these tasks in hand 
with a firm will ; and I expect of you, members of the 
newly formed Reichstag, that in the clear understaifding 
of the situation and of its necessities, you will stand behind 
tlie Government and will do everything possible on your 
part to support it in its difficult work. 

“ The spot on which we are assembled to-day brings 
to mind a retrospective view of the old Pjussia, which in 
the fear of God became great through dutiful labour, 
undying bravery and invincible love of the Fatherland, 
and which united the German races on this foundation. 
May the old spirit of this place of glory inspire the present 
generation ; may it deliver us from selfishness and party 
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quarrels, and unite us in national KcIf-consciousness and 
spiritual icne^^al for the blessing of a united, fioe and 
proud Germany ! With these nishes 1 salute the Reichstag 
at the beginning of its nesv session, and now c.dl upon the 
Rcidwchaiicelh/r to speak.” 

Visibly moved, the Ghancellor stepped on to the 
platform to express his thanks to the aged Field-Marshal 
and to make an appeal to the German nation and to the 
woikl : ” Tiie woild know^ only the external pktnre of 
our meat towns,” began the Chancellor, “ it does not see 
the despair and tlie miseiy.” With plain woicls Hitler 
then enteied a piotesi against the ■war guilt he : Neither 
the Kaiser, m'r the Gosernment, nor the people, willed 
this wai. But the decline of the nation, the general 
collapse, compelled a weak generation, against its own 
better judgment and against its most sacred convictions, 
to accept the assertion of our war guilt. While the German 
people and the German Reich were absorbed in political 
dissension and disputes, and while the country was face 
to face with poveiu, a new concentration of German 
people began, people who had unshaken faith in their own 
nation, and desired to form a new union. To tins, new 
Germans '^ou have, Heir General Field-Mai''ha!, on the 
30th dav of January, 1933, bv a magnanimotis deusion, 
entrusted the leadeiship of llie Reich. On the jth of 
^klaich, the nation, in its majoiits, deuded to k»!l(ns us. 
By a unique upheasal, national homuu h.is hem lestoied 
in a fesv ssccks, and titanks U> soui undei standing, Heir 
Rcichspjcsident, the maniage has hem cmisummated 
between the synbois of tin* old gieatness ami the new 
strength, ilas ■sou, Ladies and Gentlemen, .0 lepuwenta- 
tives of the nation, recognise the tendcnc les (»f cmr time, 
in order to co-opcralc in the great work tjf national 
rcbioration. 

“ We have in our midst to-da) an old Chief. Wc pay 
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)ou homage, Herr General Field-Marshal. Three times 
you liave fought on the field of honour for the existence, 
for the future of our nation. To-day, Herr General Field- 
Marshal, a protective Prowdence places you above the 
new forces in our nation. Your wonderful life is for us all 
a symbol of the indestructible vitality of our German 
nation. The German youth, and we with them, thank you 
to-day for your influence in the work of the advancement 
of the German peoples. May this vitality be imparted to 
the representation of the nation now inaugurated ; may 
Providence also giant us that courage and that persever- 
ance which we feci around us in the atmosphere of this 
sacred place.” 

The robust figure stood up ; Hindenburg extended 
his hand to the Chancellor as though he would set his 
seal to the solemn svords. Hiller made a low bow as he 
gripped the proffered hand. 

Then the organ pealed forth, and the church choir 
rendered a hymn of triumph, as Hindenburg, unaccom- 
panied, walked into the crypt and placed a wreath on the 
tomb of Prussia’s greatest King. It was a wreath on the 
grave, of ancient Prussianism. Here, in the year 1866, 
the Field-Marshal had stood as a young lieutenant with 
his Guards. Now Fate, and a burning anxiety for Germany, 
had led him again to this spot. Where would the young 
helmsman who had now taken the tiller steer the Ship of 
State ? Would he succeed in circumventing the sand- 
banks and rocLs of domestic and international politics and 
gain the harbour of peace ? The breach with aristocratic 
Prussia, the Prussia of the Hohenzoiierns, -vaas irrevocable. 
Would Hitler succeed in gising inward peace to the new 
socialistic Germany, wliich disavowed every birthright 
and possession, which aspired to Volksgemeinschaft ; 
would he succeed in gaining for her the same respect and 
authority as the old Reich had enjoyed^ These were 
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probably the thoughts of the old Ficld-Ittarsh.il, as in 
silent prayer he took his departure from the grave of 
Frederick the Great. 

With Hitler's accession to power the Rcichsprcsidcnl 
witlidrcw more and rnorc from the political plat- 
form and left tiic decisions to his chancellor. But 
when circumstances called for his personal inter- 
vention, he appeared before the public with impressive 
words. 

At the Reichstag meeting (tf March 2 |lh, the Ghanccllor 
of the Reidi, by acceptance of the statutor> law, was 
invested with the widest powens, and the entire legislation 
was placed in the hands of the Government. But all 
decisions affecting the army and nav) were rcscrwd for 
Hindenburg. After March 24th, Adolf Hitler possessed 
power equal to tltat held by the Duce in Italy. And 
Hiller knew how to use this power. Ail military organisa- 
tions, with the exception of the S.A. and the S.S. and the 
Steel Hcimet.s, were disbanded. The installation of 
National Governors ended public disorder cverysvhere 
with one blow. The fight against unemployment was taken 
up with the greatest energy. An enormous amount of 
money was available. By July 30lh the number of un- 
employed was reduced by two millions. The Law of 
Inheritance guaranteed the peasant Ins ground. Th(‘ 
voluntary disbandment of the Geiman Xaiional fiont 
and the disbandnumt of the Centre and Ikovnian Peuple's 
Pail) followed the piohibition of the Social Demociatic 
Pail). There was no room in the mw Gin many for 
parties and p/rfy c|uarrcls. On Jul) 12th, Adolf Hiller 
pioudly declared that the National Revolution was ended- 
Tlie Concordat concluded between the Holy See and the 
Crciman Reich on July 8th w'oukl in future settle ail 
disputes between Church and State. The tondusion of 
the Four- Power Pact whicli was .signed at Mussolini’s d«k 
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in the Palace at Venice by the Duccj and the Ambassadors 
of Germany, France and England, was an important 
international political success. 

The pilgriniiagc to East Prussia toward the end of 
August, to the Tanncnberg ^Memorial, gave the Govern- 
ment the desired opportunity to express anew its thanks 
to Hindenburg for his confidence in it. The Memorial at 
Taimenberg was tlic destination of more than 1500 motor- 
coaches from everyf Province in Germany. The Reichs- 
president arrived from Neudcck accompanied by the 
leading men of ilic Reich, and was greeted with tremendous 
cheering. Hitler painted a vivid description of the serious 
danger which direatened East Germany nineteen years 
previously : “ It was not merely a battle that was fought 
here. The destiny of Germany w'as in the balance. East 
Prussia was freed and Germany saved.” Then turning 
to the Reichspresident, the Chancellor continued : “ With 
my whole heart I feel it a gracious gift of Providence to 
be able to expre^ to you, Herr General Field-Marshal, on 
the soil of the most glorious battlefield of the Great War, 
and in the name of the united German nation, our most 
profound thanks. We are happy that we are able to 
cele'bratc this memorable day of triumph with him who 
won that triumph. The German Government acfs for 
the German people, w'hen it gives expression to tlie warmest 
wishes tliat your name, Herr General Field-Majcshal, may 
live in our nation for ever ; that not only may the stones 
of this memorial speak of you, but that distant generations 
to come may testify of tlieir great ancestors and their 
associations witli this sacred soil. The German Govern- 
ment, tlierefore, as representative of the national honour, 
and in fulfilment of a duty of national thankfiilne;^, has 
deteimined and has made it a law, that that section of this 
Province, which to-day, Herr General Field-Marshal, is 
associated with your name, shall remain associated with 
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the name of Hindenburg as long as there remains a male 
Ksue bearing that name.” 

Tumultuous applause followed this act of homage of 
the new Germany to the aged marshal. Then Hindenburg 
began to speak and remembered, finst of all, Ins dead 
comrades. As a mark of lasting gratitude he laid a laurel- 
u reath on the rro.ss under uhich twenty lighters ofTannen- 
berg had found their last resting-place. The rousing .song, 
“ The Good Ccmirade,” resounded ; peals of bell.s rang 
out from all the chinch-towers of East Prussia ; lla^ were 
lowered in salute. Thcji came again Hindenburg’.s voice, 
loud and cleat ; " When I continue to recall the crowded 
inddc!it.s of those day.'», I think first of all in reverence, 
fidcUty and thankfulnc.ss, of my Kaiser, King and I.ord, 
Vi hose confidence atid whose command once summoned 
me to this place. I remember then in undying gratitude 
my former comrades, from the oldest general to the 
youngest soldier, who were all inspired by the will to 
detory, by devotion to the point of sacrifice, for the Fatlier- 
land. On this battlefield to-day an honour falls to my 
lot, for which I .should like at once to explain, that I only 
did my duty. I accept this honour, not on account of my 
senices, but because I see in it a symbol for the 'firm 
association of my peison and my cieseendauts sulh the 
old Prussian soil. I believe that we cannot conclude this 
.solemnisation more worthily than b} the* pledgi of a 
common purpose in love and failhfulnc't') to the Faiheilaud, 
and by the old .solditis’ ciy which once echoed over 
this battlefield : 'Germany ! Hurrah ! Huir.di ! ! 
Flunah I ! T ” 

The impel isHable homogcncousness of the Saar and 
the Reich was also being emphasised at the same time 
by a great demonstration at the Niedeiwald memoriaL 

But the internal growing strength of Germany, expressed 
ill these celebrations, always tailed into existence more 
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and more enemies abroad, both open and secret. In the 
French Press the Niederwald demonstration was reported 
as an expression of Germany’s desire for domination. 
France endeavoured by all possible means to damage the 
negotiations of the Disarmament Conference, and by the 
introduction of a control of armaments, to make illusory 
the solemnly promised equality of rights. Chancellor 
Hitler had already expressed at the Reichstag meeting, 
simultaneously with the announcement of Germany’s 
desire for peace, the hint that “ it %vouId be difficult for 
us, as a continually defamed nation, to continue our 
membership to the League of Nations, May the other 
nations at last learn from this tlic way to terminate a 
period of human mistakes, and discover the means to this 
end on the ground of equal rights.” 

But neither did tlie stressing of Germany’s desire for 
peace find an echo abroad, nor was the threat seriously 
taken, that if Germany was denied any longer equality of 
rights she would withdraw from Geneva. 

On the occasion of the fourteenth meeting of the League 
of Nations in September, Germany demanded emphatically 
tliat a beginning should be made with the disarmament of 
other nations, in accordance with the Versailles Treaty. 
Germany refused to sign a declaration to the effect that 
the beginning of disarmament should be made dependent 
on Gcmiany’s good behaviour. This was the starting- 
point of a real all-round attack against the Reich, in which 
England took the lead. In view of dus humiliating 
situation, the Reichspresident was obliged to recall the 
German delegates from the Disarmament Conference and 
solemnly declare Germany’s withdrawal from the League 
of Nations. In order to give the German nation an 
opportunity to prove to the w'orld that in thk matter it 
stood firmly beinnd die Government, the Reichsprraident 
dissolved die Reidistag and the provincial parliaments, 
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and fixed a new General Election for November 12th. 
The order for dissolution which was issued on October 
14th, and signed by tlie Rcichspresident, the Chancellor 
and the Minister of the Interior, read as fo!Io^\s : “ In 
order to give the German nation an opportunity to define 
its attitude to the present vital question, and to give 
expression to its collaboration with the Government, 1 
dissolve the Reichstag in accoi dance with Article 25 of 
the Consiitution.” 

And again the deep \oice of the Rcichspresident was 
heard over the wiieless, exhorting the German people to 
unity; “German men and women,” cried Ilindenburg 
to the listening millions, “ allow me at this hour, wheu 
there is a question of the present and future life of Germany, 
to say a few W'ords. 

“ I, and the Government, united in the desire to lead 
Germany out of the chaotic condition and impotence of 
the post-war years, have called upon the nation to decide 
its fate to-moirow, and to manifest to the world whether 
it agrees to the policy projwsed by us and w'ill accept it. 

“ Long years of weakening disunion lie l)ehind us. 
Thanks to the courageous, clear-sighted and vigotous 
leadership of Chancellor Hitler— appointed by ind on the 
30th of January of this year — and his niinisteis, Geim.uiy 
iron her feel again and has reccweied strength to tread 
the way appointed b> her national lumour and fuune. 
To-monow, for the first time afui long seals of dwided 
parties, the German nation will take its stand before the 
world as a .single unit, united in the station of its 

desire for peace, but also united in Us < laiin fur honour, 
equality of rights, and respett fioin tiie tuher nations. 
Woik and rcconstrut tion at home, |>eate, honour and 
equality of rights abroad, .11 e the pillais upon which 
Germany will establish her ptiblir life. We want to 
preset \e our honour, but at the same time wc desire and 
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loiiji tor ,t ^rnuine peace. Il is falsehood and slander to 
imptitc iti w.ulikc itttcnlions. No one in Germany 
feeh the urge for violent mettiods. Those who, like 
myself, have experienced the horrors of war in three 
campaigns, cannot desire anotiier war, and regard the 
mamtenanre of peace as the most uigenl duty of Germany 
and of the whole world. Thiough the \oice of the Rcichs- 
tliancellor the Giwernment has most solemnly assured the 
other nations tliat we sincerely desire to come to an under- 
standing. It has repeau'dly expressed our willingness to 
agree heartily with any genuine disarmament of the 
%sorkl, and has declared itself ready for complete disarm- 
ament, if other naii(3ns decide on a smular course. With 
our whole heart we want peace, but a peace with honour 
and equality of rights. 

“ We have left the Disarmament Ckmference and the 
League of Natirjns, not to demonstrate against the idea of 
a peaceful understanding with the nations, but to slunv 
the world that we can no longer go on with the method of 
differentiating between victors and vanquished, between 
armed and unarmed States, between free and fettered 
peoples ; and to show that real understanding and genuine 
peace is possible only on the ground of equality of rights- 

“ To you, my German comrades, tlie call now* comes 
to declare yourselves for this our policy of honour antf of 
peace. To-morrow the entire German pet»ples w*i}! bear 
witness that tlsey arc united in the feeling of national 
honour, in the demand for equal tights, and at the same 
time, for genuine and lasting peace. To-morross* ail 
Germans will manifest unitedly, and in an unmistakable 
manner, that Germany fur the future can never again be 
treated a.s a second-class nation. 

“ Therefore I say to all German men and women : * To- 
morrow*, demonstrate your national unity and honour ; show 
your confidence in and agreement with the Govcinnicnt. 
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FoUow me and the Chancellor in the principle of 
the equality of rights and of peace for the world. Show 
the world that we have recovered and that with God’s 
help we shall hold fast to German Unity ! ’ ” 

The answer given by the German people to this call 
had but one meaning. Of the 43 million votes recorded, 
40 million answered with a “ Yes I ” 

The civic strife in Austria weighed almost more heavily 
upon the spirit of the Reichspresident and his people than 
the threatening altitude of the former enemy powers. The 
attitude had become so threatening that on June ist, the 
Government was compelled to hold up intercourse with 
the sister country by making a charge of 1000 Marks for 
The Austrian Government replied to this l)y the immcdiat<‘ 
adoption of coercive proceedings against the National 
Socialist movement in Austria. Outrages and arrests 
w'ere the order of tine day. 

But the situation at home also caused the Reichspresident 
grave concern. As a Christian, Hindenburg was troubled, 
above ail, by the disputes which had broken out in the 
Evangelical Church. So distressed was he that he wrote 
to Hitler on June 30th as follows : “ The dissension in 
the Evangelical Church and the antagonisms which base 
arisen between the Prussian Govcrnnierit and ih<‘ luuless 
of the Prussian Es-aneelkal Clmreh, till me, .is an 
Evangelical Christian and as C hief of the Slate, witli giavc 
anxiety. Numerous letteis anil teleerains whiili have 
reached me show that the Gennan lAaneelical ( hristians 
arc most deeply concerned b% the^* antagonisms, and by 
their anxiets fejr the frecdctm of the C hunh. National 
unity must suffer, and great damage to the people and to 
the Fatherland will grow out of a continuance or even an 
accentuation of this .state of affaiis. I feel obligetl, there- 
fore, before God and my own consdeute, to do cv’ery'thing 
possible to asert such a cat.istrophe. 



“ Froi« my intenicw witii you yesterday on this question, 
Heir Chancellor, I sec that you are ready to meet this 
situation nith the fullest appreciation, and assist in 
bridgijtg the disputes. Therefore I have the confidence that 
your state.smanlike influence will succeed -through negotia- 
tions uith the representatives of the conflicting elements 
in the Iwangelical Church and the representatives of the 
Prussian Slate Church, as well as with the Prussian Govern- 
tneut in re.storing peace in th<* I ivatigelical Church, and on 
this basis bring alntut the desit ed unity in the various State 
chuichrs.” 

Anti .sir the year i i atne to an end. In spite of all the 
Mitcess at home, in spite of the rapidly increasing fall in 
unemployment figures, in spite tif impjovements in agri- 
tultiue. heavy domis appeal id on the economical and 
political horizon. I’he boycott inosement against German 
goods caused severe depres.sio!i in our export trade, and 
rr«mce's huentirm to forge att iron ting round Germany 
became more and imrre i lear. 

On the otiaMon of tlte Xeu Year reception of the 
Diplomatic Coips, under the leadership of X'untius Orsen- 
igo, th$; Reidispi! sident appe.ded again in the following 
wmtis to the mteHigtme of the world: “You have 
rightl) saitl lifii Nuntius, tluU the past year for Germany 
was excel dinglv luh in events <tf far-rrachmg importanc?:. 
The yiai ip3j inu^t inflet d be maiked as a turning-point 
in the lustoi s of ( h imany. The fierman n«ttion has, within 
a .shoit penod, e.xp« sieneid a spiritual and moral regenera- 
tion. After long seats of distre.ss and suffering it has 
asvakenrt! to a new couiagr to face life. The^onscientious 
contlitfi of the .State, .sttpporietl by the confidence and by 
the ssilliiig sattifires of the people, have made it ptwible 
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agriciilturc looks forward agaiii with great hope, to a 
better future. This recovery of a great country will — 
of that I am fully convinced- -bring about air assurance 
of peace and of international welfare. You youreclf, 
JieiT Nuntius, have referred to the Peace Policy which the 
Government has solemnly procittimed. I, who, m an 
old soldier, have experienced the horror.s of three ware, 
know that die Gowniment and people want nothing so 
much as to live in agreement tvith all other n.itioas, on the 
basis of honour and equality of rights. With the German 
equality of riglit.s, the confidence will also be restored, 
that such equality constitutes an indispensable ba.sis for 
the fruitful co-operati<»n of the Govcrnnient.” 

But the woild turned a deaf ear to thc.se words. The 
war spirit was not dead. Instead of disarming, the whole 
world increased armamenl.s. The manufacture of anra 
Ix'camc a flourishing industry. In the cast, owing to the 
dispute over the Eastern Chinese Railway, the long- 
dormant antagonism between Japan and Soviet Russia 
almost came to an open brcacii. Both countries were 
engaged in important preparations for war. The ever- 
widening dispute between Germany and Austrja was 
utilised by Italy, at first with the tacit consent of France, 
then with more open support, with the object of .sei'uring 
a' more advantageous position in the Dauubian tt'rrilory. 
Rome, \'ienna and Budapest agreed up<tn a uniform 
international programme. Dalaclier's Cnoeuinu'nt fell, 
and Doumergue stepped into ids place, but the 
attitude against Germany betamc still mote unfriendly. 
The French poreign Minister, Barfh<ni, wot kid veiy hard 
in order to tighten the ring round Geimany. The cries 
of alarm for France’s threatened security w<tc irre- 
pressible. 

In Geneva negotiations were on foot regarding the Saar 
Plebiscite. Germany, faithful to its word, lemained aloof, 
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It did not leave the League of Nations only to go there 
again at the desire of the other nations. It would remain 
aloof as long as its right to equality was not recognised. 
Neither was its presence necessary. The task which the 
legal adviser to the League had to perform, was so simple, 
the German legal claim so dear, tliat its acceptance 
depended merely upon the legal adviser fulfilling his duties 
loyally. But in spite, of this dear state of affairs, the 
negotiations dragged oii month after month. Only at the 
end of ISfay was it decided to fix January 15th, 1935, as 
the date of the plebiscite in the Saar territory. The only 
international political ray of light was the conclusion of the 
ten-yeai' pact between Germany and Poland, as a result 
of \diich both coiuitrics bound tiiemsclves to settle all 
questions by direct peaceful agreement. But even this 
step towards the peace of Europe, by which Germany 
manifested its peaceful initaitioas, was accepted in France 
with open unea^inc.ss. Barthou himself went to Warsaw, 
iti order to appeal to the conscience of the members of the 
League. Xay, the fear of a reinforced Germany caused 
France, in spite of every misgiving, to seek a political and 
milit^ary alliance with Russia. Germany was at liberty 
to enter into a pact in the east, in the same way as was 
already die ease uidi the west and the .south, in the whole 
of liurojx', there wa-s the same tension as ruled before*thc 
imtbre.ik of \sar. 

With faith stronger than ever, the German nation 
Itmketl to the Reieh-spresident. The respect for Hindenburg 
was \ti great in the wijiid, his word carried such weight ; 
he vsouitl .smm find the right way to overg?me finally the 
.suspicion of the foreign countries. It was with grave 
concern, therefore, that the first faint rumours of an illness 
of the Rekisspresident were received. An old wound 
became active again, and an operation seemed inevitable. 
On account of the advanced age of the Reiclispresident, 
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the doctora at firet hesitated. Finally, however, an opera- 
tion was decided upon, and Hindenburg, by reason of his 
enormous strength, came through it successfully. Ncud<xk 
brought him complete convalescence. 

In order to end the dispute with Austria, the Chancellor 
decided to have a personal intertiew with Mussolini. 
On June 14th both leaders met in Venice in order to 
find wa}fs and means to settle the conflict between tlic 
Reich and the sister countiv'. Hopeful commcnt.s appeared 
in the Italian as well as in the German Press. Hitler 
returned, satisfied with the result of his conversations 
with the Duce, to make his report to the Rcichspresident. 

But there was no peace for Gerniany. A serious danger 
now threatened the country. Rumours were circulating 
of quarrels within the ranks of the S.A. — of a second 
revolution. Rudolf Hess spoke emphatically of the 
dangerous game of toying with a fresh revolution. But 
the plotters would not listen to him. The tension became 
greater and greater. Finally, on June 30th, Hitler felt 
obliged to take matters into his own hands. In Berlin 
and Munich the S.A. were mobilised under false pretences. 
Thunder was in the air. Flying from C!obIcuz, pitlcr 
arrived in Munich just in time to avert an outbreak of 
civil war. Roehm and numerous other .S.A. leaders were 
arrested and .shot. At the same time General Goiiug 
carried out an equally tiiorough purging in Bei lin. General 
von Schleicher was also said to have been in\ olved in the 
plot, and was shot \shile resisting ariesi, .1 stray bullet 
killing his wife also. .‘Vbroad, this was a ficsh occasion 
for a fresh oip;bur.st of hatred against Germany. The 
ncw.spapers reported that thousands were dead. But even 
then the Reichspresideut defended his Cliancellor. On 
July 2nd he sent the following telegram to Hiller from 
Neudeck : “ From the reports placed before me, I learn 
that you, by your detennined action and your brave 
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personal intervention, have nipped treason in the bud. 
You have saved the German nation from serious danger. 
For this I express to you my most profound thanks and my 
sincere appreciation.” 

The Reichstag was summoned, and Hitler spoke to the 
whole world of the origin and suppression of the Roehm 
revolt . Qiiiet was gradually being restored when June 26th 
brouglit news of a shocking tragedy — Chancellor Dollfuss 
had been assassinated. Even this act was said by foreign 
countries to have been engineered by Germany. The 
Italian Press especially excelled itself in wild attacks 
against the Reich. Sixty thousand Italian troops were 
ready to march across the Austrian frontier. As a proof 
of its loathing of the assassins the German Government 
dosed the Austrian frontier, and gave the order to 
arrest immediately anyone attempting to cross the 
border. 

In the midst of these stormy scenes, the first news of 
another serious illness of the Rcichspresident was published. 
On July 31st the following bulletin was issued by Dr. 
ProfcKor Sauerbruch, Dr. Krauss, Dr. Adam and Professor 
Kasifemnn : “ Rckh.spresident von Hindenburg, who had 
been suffering for some months, had made a satisfactory 
recovery in Neudcck. In full mental vigour and physical 
strength, he di.scharged the duties of his office, and even 
until yesterday \sai) able to receive reports. A slight 
physical weakness, which was noticed a few days ago, 
lias, however, become worse. Osving to the advanced age 
of the Fidd-MarNhal, there is ground for grave concern. 
The doctors are remaining in Neudcck. Further bulletins 
will follow.” 

Milliwis of Germans read this tragic news as though 
parahsed. In view of the advanced age of the Rcichs- 
prrsident, the possibility of his dcatli certainly had to be 
faced. Was Germany, just at this critical moment, to lose 
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its himcs.t and moist faithful Ssupporter ^ Anxious houiis 
passed between hope and fear. 

The innumerable prayens which ascended to Heaven 
from belies ing hearts in quiet rooms, were in vain. 
“ The condition of the Herr Rcichsprcsidcnt has grown 
worse. He is unconscious. The heart is weakening,” 
ran the bulletin issued b) Professoi Sauerbruch on the 
cteaing of August ist. 

On August 2nd, at 9.15 a.m.— exactly twenty ^eats aflei 
the outbreak iff tlie Wuild Wat which liad led the Field- 
Maishal U) the head of the army and later to the head of 
the State “the b!uc‘-and-white flag on Ncudeck Ckistlc 
was ioweied to half-mast. The strong he;ui had stopped 
lieatitig. At 9.25 a.m all German broadcttsting stations 
wcie suddenly silenced. After a short pause Dr. Goebbeh 
amiounced : “ Rcichspresident General Ficid-Mai’shai von 
Hindenburg passed into eternity at 9 a.m. to-day.” 

Fialf an hour later Dr. Gocbbels came to tlic microphone 
again and read a deciec which the Government had passed 
the previous evening : “ I'hc Offlcc of Rcichspresident 
will be united to that of Reichschancellor. Cniiwqucntly 
the posicns of Reichspiesidcnt pass over to the Leader and 
Reichschancellor, Adolf Hitler. He will appoint his 
i£prc.sentdtive.s. This Law comes into foice from tiie time 
of the death of the Rekhspiesideut in powa.” .\t the 
same time, extensive oideis vsere gi\<n foi guu oil moiun- 
ing and for a Slate fuiicial, such as is lan h given c\t 11 to a 
monatch. 

Tlioasauds of mc.ssages of condoluue, wliuh testiiied 
to the respect the aged Reithspiesidcat < ujovt d in ail patts 
of the world, were received by Colonel von Hiudenbuig 
and the Chancellor, But it was not tiusse outward signs 
of mourning that vserc most touching ; it was the sincere 
grief VC Inch jould be seen in tiic eyes of evriy German. 
Only those jo weie alive at tin death oi Wilhelm 1 and 
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of his great Chancellor, had ever witnessed such a scene ; 
a scene of general mourning throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Every single German had the feeling 
that his own father had died. 

Vivere militare esi ” (" To live is to fight.”) These words 
might be placed as a motto over the biographical sketch of 
Paul von Hindenburg. As a soldier he had fought in three 
wars. And after the Armistice his sturdy spirit overcame 
the Revolution which threatened to shatter Germany in 
1918. During his nine years as President he fought a 
continuous battle against distress and poverty — a battle for 
honour and for equal rights. But Hindenburg fought the 
hardest battle of all with his conscience, in order — ^however 
much sentiment and tradition were opposed to an inevit- 
able decision — to do always what he believed to be his 
duty. 

# # ^ ^ 

In Neudeck in the old park and in the Castle, all is 
quiet. All streets arc closed to traffic. Only the nearest 
relatives are gatlicrcd in the death-chamber, where the 
great man, his hands folded, peacefully rests after a life 
crowded with honour and success, crowried still more with 
care and trouble. Soon, however, the Reichswdjr 
approaches, to take over duty as guard-of-honour. The 
Castle is filled with flowers from ail parts of the wmld. 
Even the Kaiser sends Ms great Field-Marshal a wreath, by 
the hand of his son, the c,x-Crown Prince. And then 
follows an unending number of mourners. 

Many years ago Hindenburg had expre^ed the wish 
that, once his eyes were closed, he would be laid to rest next 
to his true life-partner, under his beloved old trees in the 
quiet family churchyard in Neudeck Park. He had also 
decided on his own epitaph : “ On my grave there is to 
be merely a rough stone, on wMch only ‘ Hindenburg ’ is 
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engraved ; notliing modem, elaborate or gaudy. On the 
other side oftlic stone you can write, if you like : ‘ Leitera 
no longer accepted,’ for since 1914 I have been tormented 
uidt them far too much.” 

But the head of a state is not a private individual. Even 
after death he still belongs to the nation. During the night 
of Atigust 6th, a funeral procession, escorted by tlie light 
of thousands of torchlights, bore the earthly remains of the 
Reirhsprc.sident to the great Memorial at 'rannenberg, in 
whose tiypt the gtcatcsi of all Germans found his last 
resting-place. 

Hinden!)uig\ will, which Vice-Ghancdlor von Papen 
delivered to the Leader at the request of Colonel von 
Hindenburg on August 1561, was as follows : 

“ To the Cerman Nation and to its Chancellor, my 
testament. 

“ In 1919 1 wrote in my message to die German Nation : 
* Wc were at the end ! Like Siegfried under die ciuming 
javelin of the furious Hagen, our exhausted front collapsed. 
In vain had i\e endeavoured to drink new life from the 
perennial spring of native .strength. It was our task now', 
to .save the I'cmaining strength of our army fur tl«* later 
reconstruction of th«‘ Fatherland. The present was lost. 
TJicre remained now only hope— and the future 1 

“ ‘ I und<T.stand the idea of escape fiom the world, 
which obsessed many onicens, in view of the collapse of all 
that was dear and true to them, llic desire to know' 
nothing more of a world where seething pasuions obscured 
die vital qualities of our nation so that tluy could no 
longer be recognised, is huntaiily conceivable. .'\nti yet— 
but I must express it frankly, ju.st iis I diink ! C^omradcs 
of the once grand, proud German army ! Can you speak 
of losing heart ? Think of the men who more than a 
hundred years ago created for us a new Fadicrland. 
Their religion was their faith m themselves and in die 
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sanctity of tlieir cause. They created the new Fatherland, 
basing it not on freak doctrinaire theories foreign to our 
nature, but building it up on the foundations of the free 
development of the framework and of the principles of our 
own common weal ! Wxen it is able, Germany will go 
along this w'ay again. 

“‘I have the firm conviction that now, as in those 
times, the links with our great rich past will be preserved, 
and, where they have been broken, will be restored. 
Hie old German spirit will again assert itself triumphantly, 
though only after thorough purgings in the fires of suffering 
and passion. 

“ ‘ Our opponents knew tlic strength of this spirit ; 
they admired and hated it in times of peace ; they were 
astonished at it and feared it on the battlefields of the 
Great War. They sought to explain our strength to their 
peoples by using the empty word “ Organisation.” They 
passed over in silence the spirit w'hich lived and moved 
i^ehind the veil of tliis word. But in and with this spirit 
we will again courageously construct. 

“ ‘ Germany, the focus point of so many of the inex- 
haustfele values of human civilisation and culture, will 
not go under so lung as it retains faith in its great historical 
woiid mission. I have the .sure confidence that the depth 
ajid strength of tiiought of the best m our Fatlierland, will 
succeed in blending new ideas with the precious treasures 
of former times aatd from them will forge in concert, 
histing values fttr the welfare of our Fatherland. 

“ ‘ This is the unshakable conviction tvitli which I leave 
the bk)f>dy battlefield of international waffare. I have 
seen the heroic agony of my Fatherland and never, never 
will believe that it was its death agony. 

“ ‘ For the present our entire former constitution lies 
buried under the flood-tide, raised by the storm of wild 
political passions and rcsouitding phrases which has 
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appamitly drslmyrd aU marred tradition*?. Bwt this 
iood-tiiic will siibsidr. Then, from the etertially agitated 
m» of human life, will again emerge that rock to which 
the hope of tnir fathers chmg, that rock upon which, 
nearly half a century ago, the future of our Fatherland 
\v:is, by our strength, confidently founded - the (iennai 
Empire ! When the national idea, the national con- 
H'iousness, has again been raised, then, out of the Great 
War - on which no nation can look back with .such 
legitimate pride and with such clear consrience as we -as 
well as out of the bitter severity of the present days, 
precious moral fruits will ripen for us. The blood of all 
iliose ivho have fallen in the faith of the greatness of the 
Fatherland, will not then have flow'cd in vain. In this 
assurance I lay down my pen and rely firmly on you — 
the Youth of Germany.’ 

** I w'rote these w’ords in the darkest hours and in the 
conviction that I was fast approaching the close of a life 
spent in the .service of the Fatherland. Fate disposed 
othenvise for me. In the spring of 1925 a new* chapter 
of my life wa.s opened. Again I wa'> wanted to co-operate 
in the destiny of my nation. Only my lirm confidetice in 
Germany’s inexhaustible resources, gave m<* tiic courage 
tc^acetpt the office of Reichspresideni. "Ilus firm Ix’Iief 
lent me also the moral .sliength to fuifd unsweningly tlir 
dutie.s of that difiicuit position. 

“The last chapter of my life has been ftsr ni<‘, at the 
same time, the most diflicuh. Many have not imdeiMood 
me in these lioubious times and have not comprehended 
tiiat my onlf anxiety was to lead the distracted and 
discouraged German ntuion back to self-conscious unity. 

“ I began and conducted the dutie.s of my office in the 
consciousness that a preparatory period of complete 
renunciation ivas necessary in domestic and international 
politics. From the Easier message of die year 1925 — in 
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which I cxliorted tiic nation to the fear of Godj to social 
justice, to intcmai peace and political sanity— onwards, 

I have not become tired of cultivating the inward unity 
of our nation and the self-conscioiisness of its best qualities. 
Moreover, I was conscious that the political constitution 
and form of Government which were provided for the 
nation in the hour of its greatest distress and greatest 
tveakness, did not correspond with the requirements and 
characteristics of our people. The time must arrive when 
this knowledge would become general It therefore 
seemed my duty to rescue the country from the morass of 
external oppression and degradation, internal distress and 
self-disruption, without jeopardising its existence, before 
this hour struck. 

“ The guardian of (he State, the Reichswehr, must be 
the .symbol and firm support for this superstructure. On 
the Reieliswehr as a firm foundation, must rest the old 
Fmssian virtues of self-realised dutifulness, of simplicity 
and comradeship. The German Reichswehr had, after 
the collapse, cultivated tlie coirtinuation A the high 
traditions of the old army in typical style, .\lways and 
at ail times the Reichswehr must remain the pattern of 
State conduct, so that, unbiased by any internal political 
development, it.s lofty mission for the defence of the 
( ountiy may be put to good account. 

When I shall have returned to my comrades above, 
with whotn I have fought on so many battlefields for the 
honour and gloiy of the Nation, then I shall call to die 
\ounger generation : 

“ ‘ Show yourselves worthy of your ancestors, and never 
fill get, if you would secure the peace and well-being of 
>oiir native country, tliat you must be prepared to give 
up cvctything for its peace and honour. Never forget 
that your deeds will one day become Tradition.’ 

l‘he thanks of the ricld-Marshal of the Wbild W ar and 
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its Ct«ffiimandfr-i«*C hief. are dtu* f« all the men who have 
ucccmiplished the enn<itnietion and organisation of the 
Rrkhswehr. 

Intcrnatiojially the (h'rman nation had to wander 
through a C»eihseinane. A frightfui tieaty weighed heavily 
upon itv and in its ijtt reasingiy evil effects threatened to 
bring a!>ont the colla]>'-< of our nation. For a l<mg time 
the MUioimdinq %vorld did mtt undeistand that Germany 
must live, ntn rmh fot its own sake, but also for the sake 
of F.urope and as tht siaiuLud-fjeater of westeui culture. 
Only step by step, without awaking an overwhelming 
resistance, \srie the fetteis whith .surrounded us to be 
IiHisened. if many of my toinrades at that time did not 
undet^iand the diflirulties that l)e.su our path, history will 
critainly judge rightly, how severe !)ut also how necessary 
in the interest.s of the maintenance of German existence, 
%s-a.s many a State act signed by me. 

“ In miison ssitli the growing interna! recovery and 
strengthening of the Get man nation, a progrc.ssivc and — 
Cst{td willing a itcju ttnw e<intiilnition tossard.s the solution 
of all troubit ''ome Ijurojsean qmstiiaw, could be striven 
afu r anti ohtaimcl. on the basis of its own national honour 
and digjiits. I am thankful to Piosidema* that, in the 
eseniiiu of an life, 1 have l>een allowed to s(‘{' this hour of 
till* nation’s lemosal ol strength. 1 thank all those ssho, b) 
u?M Iftsli dt voiiim to the FatiK'rland, have to-opt rated with 
me in tin jeeonstructiou of Geimany. My C.hancellor, 
Adolf liitkr, and his moveinuit, have togethtr led the 
(n Huun nation abose all piofisdonal and class distimtioiis, 
tf> internal uiiiir/ a duided step of historical importam e. 
I know that much remains to be done, and 1 de.sin* with 
sny sshole heart that the ast of reconciliation ssliieli 
embraces the entire German Fatluiiand, may be the 
forcruimcr of the act of national exaltation and national 
fo-opcration. 
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“ I drpart from my German people in the full hope that 
tv hat I longed for in the year 1919, and which was commg 
slowly to fruition in January, 1933, may mature to the 
complete fulfilment and perfection of the historical mission 
ofour nation. 

In this firm belief in the future of the Fatlierland, I 
close my eyes in calm. 

•‘Berlin, May nth, 1934. 

“ VON Hindenburg.” 

As it s\as not vouchsafed to the Field-Marshal to lead 
the World W'^ar to a victorious conclusion, so the Reichs- 
president was also not able to present to his country the 
urgently desired peace and universal equality of rights. 
Severe struggles for Germany were imminent. Nobody 
was able to say how the struggle w'ould end. But although 
liindeuburg was not allowed to see the victory, surely the 
proud words of General von Clauscwitz applied to him : 

“ One day posterity will judge and will exempt from its 
condemnation tliosc who have courageously w'eathered the 
storm of adversity and have prcserv^cd the sense of duty 
in tlwir own hearts.” 
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